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No,  I. 

I'liiMi;!)  AJVi}  ri’BLssn:^/) -EY  jwhic'h  has  as  yef^*  beejv  i^ceived,  has  ucl 
”  A  T  ifc^  A  i"  .  jfacen  as  grcq^tae  could  have  been  hoped,  yet  a 
At.thr;  ofiKe  oftiu;  ‘  iveijcticfc  oppo^itR  tiie  coiifidcr.ce  in  the  y^eiuJnftss  wbiQb  such  a 


r9.  f 


KvnDi{?lli’al  Kciiinvcrf’ Clitrrch^  f;,Ui'/oh  i-lrfoi, 

.  FRED  E  R  I  C  !C  f  J  T  I', 

rriCR  so  CRiiTS' per  Y^ar.— F<)r  couftR^ov? R  la*:t  v>a?e. 


lyprk  would  .passes?/  :xr,d'ilhe  ^endii  i-hat  it 
in'izld  he-madc  to  exert  upon '  thq:  agticul- 
,‘ura!  iatercets  of  iKis  section  cl  thecouolry, 
'iVc  are  ind^Jtied  lo  the  iate  publisher  v>  indocesthc  pubiiaher  ht  soroe,  risqt^e  o;  pre* 
ll'ie  Souihern  Silk  ilVcm-MO,',.  Mr.-jl^ese';  for;  seul  loss,  to  malco  an  ez'pcriTneai  of  that 
(lie  list  rf ‘subsc.iihtrs  In  tha;  woijj,  maj^  prov^  ?n  mitneiiiata',  bgaotit  tP 

'has  now  been,  stoppij^i  for  Rome  tnoni'lis,  liut;'dhers,  and  perhaps  an  Ultimate  adtaruaga 
•»*tiT/*t,  I'.'oi!  1;  m.ll  V  1  ro  r»ofArrorl  "f/,  1  (irtj  rwi,  0  lliiT>5elt,  ^ 

Al’  persons  a!  all  connected  with  fsrmWg  - 
(inerations  must  admit  the  utllily  of  pubhea- 
idns  inlendcd  far  tlje  ditTusion  and  dissomi-' 


ivhich  \vaskitp.ily  transferred  to  the^publ 
er  of  this  pr-iier,  shortly  liller  .its  discontin- 
nahee.  Aslhe  nriginiali  haractofpfthe  two 
piihlicalidtis  was  siniilar  in  respect  (o  tecnis 


and  to  a  considerable  extent  r.&  f.n  their  c.uh>’’!‘""  mfcrnpatioh  upqn  figricpHuvalsub^ 


take  t!,e  liberty  lo  forward  a  copy  .^-,this,«"  must  at^once  pe^iro'^b^Yan.-. 

publication  to  the  subscribers  of  the' Siil?®§«  is  ItT pSSrosston 

Alanual  in  (he  hopes  that  ihoy  fcav-fee!  dis-  experience  cf  elliers  u;.on 


ihoy 

posed  to  encourage  the  sam?.,  at  least  in  the 
offsinrt,  if  they  should  not  iind  it  *o  theii 
advantage  to  conthuic. 


To  ottr  jr.cn^fcr*. 

During  the  last  fall,  we  issuedi'a  Prospec¬ 
tus  tor  the  publication  ol  a  iiapcr  in  Fred 


ihp  subject  has  over  him- who,!  gropes  liiis^ 
svav  in  darkness  and'^noranoe.  Nop  cen- 
it  be  denied  that  w>ii3e  on  the  one;  hand  the, 
well  informed  and  enlightened  farmer  is  a 
credit  to  hirnceVrand  hiscbunlry,  that  on  !;;e 
other,  be  who  is  the  inere  ignorant*boc’r,  and 
who  has  not  taken  the  trouble  either  to  im* 


trick,  lo  be  called  ‘he W  KS  l  ICliNiprovedii?  judgment  or  to  inform  his  ,  rpied^ 

is  well  palcuiated  to  bring  infd  'Asrepute 
thC'  antis'rrt  and  honorable  pccupaticm  in 
which  h(?'ha9  engaged. — This  conviction  ha'., 
been  spr,edding<iitselt  far  and.  wide  among 


MAflYI.AND  FAR'ft1F'R','”'.'>:id  mad. 
some  progress  in  oldainiiyg  .sijbo'tfriplions 
liierefor: — uedid  no},  tiovciier,  receive  nif 
bciciit  oncoupagemcr.t  HfclhahUnie,  in  jerti- 


fy  us  !u  proceeding  ivjih  (lie  piitd.Cidion  jUie  people,. anrl  there  now  exists  n  growing 
I  lie  fact  was  Ciat  the  tiriie.s  were  iinpropi  jsenseof  if.s  importance  and  of  its  t^uih. —A  t 
iyCus  for  the  commencing  oi  any  rtew  enter  isi.e.  hist  -.session  of  the  Legislature!  of  tbei 
pnee.  The 
has  never 

has  now  arrived  u  h-cii  bad  been  fixed 


16  project  of  the  work  howeyeii^fate,  the  jommitteaonag.riciilturel' •rec«i:n'- 
befetv.sba'idoncd,  and  the  eeasonjagjnd^  Hio'ienc.ouragoment  of  agriculliireli,' 

*^P'^'j^dL'rna!.s,  as  one  of  the  rafeanr.  of  advaticioge 


f>r  Its  publicaffon.  AUliotigi.  the  p.atronagei  ^liis  most  important  branch  of  domestic  in 
}'ah. — You.  K 


To  our  Readers. 


dustry,  and  the  large  extent  to  which  agri  voted  to  these  subjects?  Why  should  they 


cultural  works,  published  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  ot  the  country,  and  burdened  with  a 
heavy  tax  of  postage  are  patronised  in  this 
and  the  adjoining  counties,  conclusively 
proves  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  people 
is  m  accordance  with  this  plain  view  of  the 
subject. 

Wfe  propose  then  to  furnish  thorn  with  » 
paper  at  home,  to  be|devoted  exclusively  1° 
the  benefit  bt  agriculture  and  its  kindred 
eubjects,  and  the  purpose  ot  which  shall  be 
to  foster  and  cherish  that  interest — to  pro¬ 
mote  it,  by  laying  before  the  public  the  best 
information,  either  orginal  or  selected  from 
other  journals,  upon  the  subject  the  extension 
of  useful  agricultural  knowledge — to  create 
and  encourage  as  far  as  possible  an  interest 
in,  and  a  love  for  agricultural  pursuits — and 
to  render  its  aid  to  elevate  and  improve,  as 
much  as  such  a  j  ournal  can  do,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  farming  business  and  to  protect  its 
interests.  Why  should  not  the  same  ardor 
and  enthusiasm,  distinguish  those  who  pur¬ 
sue  this  occupation,  as  is  seen  in  other 
branches  of  industry?  Why  should  not 
journals  be  devoted  as  well  to  this  science 
as  to  others  of  greater  name  but  ol  far  less 
real  utility?  Why  should  not  the  practical 
farmer  bs  taught  to  consider  himself  as  en¬ 
gaged  in  one  of  the  most  important  and  dig¬ 
nified,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all 
poseible  professions? — and  why  should  not 
the  same  Stimulus  tb  exertion  and  rewards 
for  success  in  Farming  operations  exist  in 
the  Western  parts  of  Maryland  and  its  ad- 
joinining  counties,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country?  It  needs  but  the  proper  encour¬ 
agement  and  support  of  such  a  journal  as 
the  publisher  is  desirous  of  making  this,  to 
promote  and  to  accomplish  thes’e  purposes. 
Uknd  what  reason  is  there  that  the  rich  agri¬ 
cultural  counties  of  W'estern  Maryland, 
ihould  not  have  a  journal  of  their  own,  de- 


not  have  an  organ,  through  which  farmers 
may  express  their  views,  and  by  which 
their  successes  or  their  failures  in  the  ex¬ 
periments  which  they  may  make,  or  the 
theories  they  may  put  in  practice  may  be 
made  known — it  is  a  knowledge  of  these 
things,  which'forms  that  kind  of  experience 
which  constitutes  the  superiority  of  one  man 
over  another.  And  it  is  by  recording  such 
lossons  of  experience  fhat  an  opportunity  is 
given  of  increasing  knowledge  and  obtain¬ 
ing  practical  success  and  superiority. — We 
hope  that  this  effort  may  conduce  to  such 
results. 

The  publisher  is  well  aware  that  the 
auspices  under  which  the  “Western  Mary¬ 
land  Farmer”  is  commenced  will  not  justify 
an  outlay  of  any  considerable  expenditure  on 
its  prosecution. — If  it  succeeds,  it  must  be 
through  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
by  the  dint  of  its  own  real  merits  and  utilityj 
It  is  to  these  that  he  trusts  to  place  it  final¬ 
ly  upon  a  permanent  and  stable  basis.  He 
cannot  but  belieye  that  this  rich  valley  alone 
filled  w'ith  an  intelligent  and  enquiring  po¬ 
pulation,  will  give  him  that  countenance  and 
support,  which  will  enable  him  to  sustain 
the  work.  But  lest  in  common  with  many 
other  better  digested  enterprises,  this  too 
should  fail,  he  has  determined  to  commence 
upon  the  most  moderate  scale,  and  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  that  economy  and  care  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  publication,  which  will  in 
such  case  shield  him  from  such  a  loss  as 
would  be  too  great  for  his  limited  means. 
He  has  determined  to  make  the  experiment 
ofsuch  a  publication,  hoping  for  success,  and 
not  dreading  a  failure.  It  may  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  good,  at  least  cannot  be  attend- 
with  evil.  It  rests  upon  the  enterprise  and 
public  spirit  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it 
is  intended,  to  say  what  shall  be  its  destiny 

One  material  ALTERATION  has  been 


To  oar  Ilcadera. —  Wheat  Crop. 


3 


ma-de  in  tJie  form  of  tha  “FARiMEIi,”]  In  Pennsylvania,  similar  complaints  a«e 
from  vvlial  was  first  contemplated.  It  Ji^s  be  made, 

been  determined  instead  of  issuinsr  it  of  the 
size  at  first  contemplated  of  32  pages,  only 


to  make  it  of  16  pages,  and  charj^e  but 
FIFTY  CENTS  per  year,  at  least  for  Ih 


The  Groxomg  Wheat — We  reeret  to 
learn  that  in  various  sections  of  the  k  uniry 
that  the  Hessian  Fly  has  already  made  i's 
appearance  in  the  wlieat  fields. —  I'J, 

County  it  has  done  some  injury  •- 


-F/t^7a^icI- 


firstyear,  instead  of  ONE  DOLL.^R.—  North  JFner lean 
From  the  support  w)  ich  may  be  extended!  In  Chester  County,  the  JTilage  Record  of 
to  so  cheap  a  work,  it  may  soon  be  judged  the  19t!i  inst  says  Vt  e  arc 

'  >  J  Jr,  of  iije  \V  heat  crop  which  t«o  «eeKs 

since  looked  very  Ccurishini*,  has  beenat- 


whether  it  can  bo  continued  beyond  the  first 
year. — And  as  the  times  are  not  now  the  most 
propitious  to  the  commencement  of  such  a 
work  it  is  hoped  to  give  it  a  start  to  enable  it 
at  a  more  favorable  juncture,  toe.xcite  aiiiong 
the  farming  classes,  such  a  sjiiiit  as  may 
lead  to  a  stronger  interest  than  now  exists 
upon  this  subject. — If  a  spirit  of  emulation 
can  be  aroused  among  them,  and  a  sjiur  giv¬ 
en  to  the  desire,  w  hich  already  exists  upon 
the  part  of  many,  to  have  Agricultural  So¬ 
cieties  formed,  and  premiums  for  success 
awarded,  and  a  deeper  devotion  to  rural  occu¬ 
pation  encouraged,  then  we  have  no  doubt  that 
his  publication  may  be  made  to  add  its  mite  to 
the  general  prosperity  of  this  branch  of  in 
duslry,  to  the  improvement  of  its  character' 


tacked  by  the  fly, and  is  suffering  severely. 

Hessian  F'ly. — The\v’^est  Chester  Amei- 
ican  Star  of  the  19lh  inst.  says— “  R'e  regret 
to  learn  from  a  Earn  er  in  our  virinilv_tli;it 
this  destructive  insect  is  ravaging  the  IFheat 
fields  to  u  considerable  extent.”  ^ 

Jlession  /7i/.— So  great  has  been  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  fly  amongst  the  wheat  in  some 
parts  of  Queen  Ann’s  county,  that  Ihe  tai- 
mers  say,  that  tliey  can  hardly  make  the.r 
seed  wheat. — Times. 

IxTKiiKSTixG  TO  Fakmer?.  In  tak¬ 
ing  the  census  for  1840,  the  persons  em¬ 
ployed  tor  the  purpose  will  ask  of  eveiy 
farmer  cuestions  to  the  following  effect. •- 


What  is  the  nu 


mber  of  vour  horses,  neat 


r  cattle,  sheep,  swine?  What  is  the  probable 
,  .  .  ,  ,  .  , 'value  of  your  poultrv?  How  many  bushels 

ann ultimately  to  the  increase  of  the  amount,  ^ „„  jour  laim  m 


Thk  Wheat  Crop. 
of  the  ravages  oflhe  Fly  arene 
general.  The  AnnaiKdi.s  Republican  ot 
Wednesday  has  the  following  paragraph: 


il839?  How  nianv  of  burley,oats,  lye,  Inick- 

^  How  many 
How  many 

icords  ot  wood  have  you  sold  during  the 
year?  How  munv  gallons  of  wine  ha\o 
you  made?  Whai'is  the  Vjdue  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  vour  dairy — of  your  ircliard  ot 
your  homemade  or  family  good®? 

Connected  with  these  may  he  added  lhe--o 
relating  to  hortict.ii.uie — What  was  the  val¬ 
ine  of  llie  produce  ol  your  market  garoen  in 
The  complaints|]S39?  Wliat  v.  p®  the  vab'e  ol  the  produ-  e 
coming  morejof  your  nursery  and  green  house. 

'1  hese  questions  all  refer  to  the  year  18.j. 
and  ev( 


of  the  produce  of  the  country. 

In  conducting  the  Farmer,  the  publisberiwlieat,  potatoes,  indian-cairn? 

,  1  ,1  .■  .1  Ions  of  hav,  of  lienii' and  flax? 

expects  to  have  the  assistance  ot  others,'"’"  -  ’ 
w  hose  opportunities  for  reference  to  the  best 
works  and  autliorities  upon  the  subject  will 
be  al.so  considerable,  and  he  solicits  still 
further  aid  of  all  those  who  may  take  an 
interest  in  the  matter- 


The  If'/ieat  Crop. — Two  or  three  weeks  swer  to  < .  .  —  _  r  ii  ..  . 

ago  we  releired  to  the  then  very  jurniising  the  project  oflhe  census  is 
apjieaiance  of  the  wheat  crcips. 


I’ery  fainier  should  be  piepared  to  aii- 
:o  each  item.  The  result  wit'  be,  it 
oject  oflhe  census  is  siicccesfnlly  car- 
•ippcnifliicc  Ol  uiu  « iicui  cn-ps.  Since  tliat'ried  out,  to  have  in  one  great  agp-vegalfi 
a  most  w'oelul  change  has  been  developed. iihe  mighty  sum  ot  our  national  pi opiei  ly  o 
.Whole  fields  that  then  bid  lair  for  an  abuii  jail  kinds,  collecl  id  in  individual  estima  cs, 
dant  yield,  it  is  now  evident,  will  not  relurn'and  thrown  together  in  ’one  great  w  o  e. 
the  seed  that  was  sown  iiiKin  them  ThelAsa  statistical  document,  thegrand  tao  o 
Flv  has  made  l.e;...,..c;ous  havoc  in  all  our  wdll  be  one  of  vast  importance, 
neighbourhood.  /  Jmerxean- 
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J^roin  the  Report  of  the  State  Geologist. 
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The  most  available  and  proSiable 
minci'iii  resources  of  the  coui'ify  have 
been  hitherto  froq  the  deposites  of  iron 
ore;  tliough  these  were  more  extensive- 
ly  worker'  in  former  tiroes  than  at  pre¬ 
sent.  The  only  establishment  now  in 
operatioTf  is  the  Catoctin  Furna,G3,  on 
Little  Huntinar  creek,  conducted  by  Mr 
Henry  A.  'Brien  and  Brother.  The  ore 
is  supplied  from  extensive  beds  situa¬ 
ted  at  the  E.aSiCrri  foot  of  the  Catoctin 
ridge;  it  beiongs  to  the  sp.ecies  argillac- 
ous  oxide  of  iron,  and  underlies  a  blue 
clay  containing  nodules  of  phosphate 
of  iron  intermixed  with  a  brown  ochre 
that  might  perhaps  be  used  as  ,  a  pig¬ 
ment.  It  contains  also ia, notable  pro¬ 
portion  of  carbonate  ofaiac:  when'ce, 
during  the  operation  of  smelting  the 
ore,  the, stack  after  a  wlyile  becomes 
lined  v/ith  ,a  crust  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
which  has  to  be  removed.  This  ma¬ 
terial  has  more  value  than  is  usually 
assigned  to  it.  Having  learnt  some 
years  back  that  a  considerable  quantity 
•had  accumulated  on  hand, at  this  esta¬ 
blishment^  I  recommended  it  to  au  ex¬ 
perienced  metallurgist  as  .a  source  of 
the  pure  metal.  The  liberal  proprier 
tors  allowed  nlm  the  use.  ftlM  tons  fora 
trial,  at  no  further  expense  than  the' 
transportation,  apd  l  have  since  .learn-; 
ed'trom  him  that  he  had  obtained  the' 
metal  from  it  with  much  greater  ease 
than  from -other  ores  Of  zinc.  The  tne-' 
taT  was' employed  in  tlie  inanufacture 
of  the.'brass  used  in  makings  by  order 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  stan¬ 
dard  wqigiits  ()f  the  country.  Tliere 
remains  at, the  Catoctin  furnace  several 
tons  of  tills  material  to  l^vldcir  I  Ijave 
directed  the  adenfib^ , of  those  erf ificers 
iri  B&ltiinorV  \v!-,6  ipight^be  .dr-erne'd  in¬ 
terested  in  thp  subjiecf. ■'d'f areVo- 
ther  iocalifies  \vh<5rc  •irftT>'’  ores  'occur, 
bat  unless  "in- the. umm'e>’Uate  Neighbor¬ 
hood  of  z  furcacQ  ai-eady  in  operaticm.i 


or  cccurjng  in  great  quantities  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  tracts  of  woodland, 
with  other  circumstances  favorable  to 
the  erection  of  one,  they  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  available.  Near  the 
Moliocacy  on  the  property  of  Col.  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  there  is  a  vein  of  iron  bre, 
pcobabiy  of  some  extent,  of  fiie  variety 
known  as  the  brown  lioomatite,  which  is 
considered  among  the  best.  At  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  Catoctin  on  the  road 
to  Jefferson  and  the  Point  of  Rocks,  ex¬ 
tensive  excavations  have  been  made  in 
ancient  times  for  iron  ore,  and  there 
still  remains -a  considerable  body  of  it 
in. these  place.s.  These  localities  yield 
tpe  argillaceous  oxide  of  iron  associa¬ 
ted  with  the  brown  hosmatito.  Pieces 
of  this  latter  ore,  together  with  the 
red  variety  are  frequently  inet  with  on 
the  Linganore  liills.  Ferruginous  oxide 
of  manganese  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nevv  Market,  on  the  property  of  Mr. 
Richard  Shipley,  but  it  is  not  valua¬ 
ble.  Copper  ores  were  also  extensive¬ 
ly  raised  in  the  neighborhood  of  Liberty- 
town,  but  the  old  works  are  at  present 
abandoned.  New  operations liaVe  since 
been  commenced  at  two  other  places 
in  tluB  section  of  ihe^county,  that  de¬ 
serve  a  special  mention.  The  most  ex¬ 
tensive  are  those  near  New  London, 
where  systemafic  operations  are  now 
carried  on.  The  ore  Ls  a  sulphuret  of 
copper  occasionally  mixed  with  the 
green  cat  bonate,  and  is  imbedded  in  a 
mixed  rock  of  talcose' slate  and  lime¬ 
stone.  The  perpendicular  shalt  sunk  in 
pursuit  of  the  ore  is  114  feet  deep;,  but 
the  ore  is  now  worked  in  two  drifts; 
one  to  the  east  and  the.  other  to  the 
west;  the  former  to  {He  extent  of  \7 
feet,  the  latter  50  feet-  'The  adit  level 
is  about  60  feet,  and  the  main  drift  is 
20  feet  belo'w  it,  fls  direction  is  N.  N, 
W.,  and  at  its  present  extremity  forms 
to  the  mwth  and  north  west  into  two 
drifts »f  nearly  equal  breadth  with  the 
m'aiii  one.  The  direction  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  operations  Is  towards  the  flank  of 
the  hill;  no  drift  having  yet  been  made 
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towards  the  massfve  of  (he  niOui!tiiin£,|fering  btil  little  dilTlculty  in  its  extr2C^, 
as  would  seem  more  proper.  Thejtion,  aiul  occasionally  aSbrliing  large 
cliaracter  of  the  ore  assitciated  withimasses  of  carbonate  of  copper,  associa- 
porous  quartz,  and  the  continuance  of;ted  with  sulphuret  ol  copper,  sulphuret 
the  veins  of  neailv  uniform  width,  be-:of  Iron  and  sulphate  of  lime.  Eloclts 
Jiig  interrupted  only  occasiooaSly  byjcf  I'mestbnc  are  also  frequently  en- 
masses  of  limestone,  are  believed  tolcouncered,  that  ia  some  measureimpede 
give  a  sulficient  promise,  that:  satisfac- the  excavations.  Upon  a  review  of 


tory  results  may  be  anticipated  in  this 
locality.  When  the  mine  Was  visited 
there  were  22  men  and  boys  engaged  in 
it,  working  at  tiie  expruise  of  an  enter- 
prizing  citizen  ot  Baltimore,  Isaac,  'Fy- 
son,  under  the  direction  (if  an  experien¬ 
ced  miner,  Mr.  Lambert  Bowden.  The 
average  yield  of  this  ore  is  about  20  per 
Cent.  After  having  been  picked,  pul¬ 
verized  and  washed  it  is  sent  to  a  fur¬ 
nace,  three  miles  beyond  Liberty,  un¬ 
der  the  directioh  of  ]\lr«  J.  Fos,  where 
it  is  mixed  with  an  inferior  article  ob¬ 
tained  from  Pennsylvania;  and  then 


Upon 

these  circumstances,  I  am  inclined  to 
hazard  the  following  fneory  of  the  for- 
a)a'.ibn'.of  this  toixed  material.  It  Is 
pn.li^fiie  that  it  originally  existed  as  a 
vein.o.f  copper  pyrites,  (sulphnrcts  ot 
copper  a.'Tu  irbr,,J  with  oxide  of  manga- 
.uese,  in  quartz,  nnd  intci’secting  a 
limestone  rock.  'Under  the  influence 
of  dectimposirf^  agents — atmospheric 
waters  chiedy—there  lia've  ,  been  pro- 
duceil  oxid espr  iron  &  mangane.sa,  sul- 
plpite  Of  lime  and  carbonate  of  copper, 
leaving  traces,  of  the  original  copper  py¬ 
rites  with  detaciied  masses  of  iime- 


smelted.  In  tliis  mi.xed  state  it  yields 
about  13  per  cent  of  nietal,  the  amount 
of  wliich  during  the  preceding.year  had 
been  lotons.  There  are, other  indica¬ 
tions  of  copper  in  rhis  vicinity,  and 
especially  on  the  flank  of  the  opposite 
hill.  The  property  be! ongi;  toMr.  W. 
Hobbs  residing  near  New  London,  who 
is  an  intelligent  gentleman,  and  would 
give  all  the  necessary  information  to 
any  one  willing  to  pursue  these  indica¬ 
tions, 

i'he  other  copjier  mine  referred  to  as 
very  worthy  of  furfher  investigation,  bv 
persons  willing  to  embark  capital  in 
property  of  this  description, ’occurs  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Uiberty  •town, 
on  the  farm  of  Gapt.  Bichard  Coaie. 
At  this  locality  these  shafts  have'l'been 
surtk  to  the  depth  of  fro.!!!  20  to  40  feet, 
and  on  analysis  the  material  obtained 
is  found  to  be,  a*’’ mixture  of,  oz.ide  of 
iron,  a  little  m.angahese,  copper-blilck 
and  carbonate  of  copper;  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  compound  forming  much  thu  hu¬ 
gest  component, for  being  washed  it'eon 
stitutes  nearly  two-4hirds  of  the  whole 
amount  in  weight.  In  the  vein  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  in  a  soft  and  friable  state,  ot- 


stone.  These  minaa!  reactishs  will  be 
bettpf 'understopd  by  those  acquainted 
with  chemistiw,  who  will,  if  they  adopt 
this  explanation,,  uoders^and  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  hdvice  .left'' with  the  pro- 
Iprifttors  of  thi.s  mine,  as  to  the  mode  ut 
condccting  theiivfuture  operation.s.  It 
was,'  in  tije  first  place,  to  encourage 
them  tiV  proceed  with  their  exatnina- 
tions;  since  the  article  obtained  was 
worth  infinitely  more  than  the  cost  of 
its'  exCraciipn.  It  is  ,mv  opinion  that  it 
is  worth  in'  its  iinwa'shed  state  SlOO  a 
ton;  'though  I  ITav’e  not  ’snciieed  in  get- 
tiilg  an  offer,  under  .the  "existing  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  money eiU affairs  of  the 
ccm'mnrjity,  cFmoro  than  S60,a  ton.  I 
have'  still  advised  this  price  to  he  ac¬ 
cepted;  because,  after  all,’  it  is  only  on 
the'large  scale  that  .the  true  yalu'e  of 
articles,  that  are' likely  to  be  used  ex¬ 
pensively  ir<  inanufacturing»npErations, 
can  be  teste.cl;  and  because,  also,  that 
the  profits  of  tlreir  envpleynaent  should 
be,  asajqualfy  as  possible',  -  divided  be- 
tween  cii-o-se  who  accidentally  possess 
them,,  and  those  who  by  their  knowledge 
ind  industry  put  tbeUi  to  good  acjcount 
lor  the  ultimate  benefit  of  all.  Oa  the 
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other  hand,  I  have  discouraged  any  in¬ 
tention  of  engaging  into  expenses  with 
the  expectation  of  meeting  with  any 
extraordinary  source  of  wealth;  be¬ 
cause,  although,  upon  the  theory  which 
1  am  inclined  to  adopt,  it  may  turn  out 
that  the  indications  are  so  far  favora¬ 
ble,  and,  that  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
influences  previously  mentioned  a  ma¬ 
terial  of  much  greater  value  may  be 
reached,  yet  it  is  always  more  prudent 
to  wait  for  its  actual  appearence  than  to 
speculate  upon  its  probable  occurrence. 
1  remain  confident,  however,  as  I  have 
had  occasion  to  express  before,  that 
this  region  of  country  will  one  day  be¬ 
come  a  productive  field  of  mining  opera¬ 
tions,  and  furnish  an  invaluable  supply 
of  copper  to  the  wants  of  the  State.  The 
locality  just  described  is  not  tlie  only 
one  moreover,  that  presents  favorable 
indications  of  mineral  wealth  of  the 
same  kind;  there  is  one  on  the  estate 
Of  Mrs.  Hammond,  one  mile  south  ol 
Liberty,  that  furnishes  an  article  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  to  that  just  described, 
there  are  numerous  other  indications 
ot  copper  throughout  this  same  region 
of  country.  Native  copper,  or  pure 
metallic  copper,  occurs  in  small  veins 
in  tile  quartzite  and  the  talcose  slates 
ol  the  Catoctin  mountains,  for  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  which  the  State  Cab¬ 
inet  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Haviil  Main; 
bui  as  to  the  occurrence  of  silver  or 
gold,  I  liave  felt  it  my  duty  to  iliscour- 
age  any  further  researclies  after  them, 
as  not  only  futile,  but  if  persevered  in 
must  necessarily  lead  to  a  great  ex¬ 
penditure  of  lime  and  inonev  that 
might  be  profitably  employed  elsewhere. 
Those  specimens  that  were  presented 
to  me  as  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  silver,  were  nothing  more  than  the 
specular  oxide  of  iron,  from  Mrs  Mar¬ 
tha  Johnson’s,  and  from  the  much  talk¬ 
ed  of  ore  of  silver  of  the  Catoctin  moun¬ 
tain.  A  vein  of  sulphuret  oi  lead  was 
discovered  some  years  asio  at  Union 
Mi.Ms  near  Libertv,  but  it  is  ol  no  con¬ 
sequence.  i  have  already  described  in 


a  former  report  a  spot  in  the  Frederick 
tow'n  valley,  where  indications  of  coal 
have  been  long  observed  and  some 
partial  researches  made  by  an  enter¬ 
prising  citizen,  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Fred¬ 
erick  city,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
its  probable  importance.  Though  I 
have  but  little  more  to  say  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  having  examined  it  anew  it  may 
be  as  well  to  allude  to  it  again  in  this 
place  as  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
geology  of  the  county,  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  appearances  of  a  similar 
character  that  have  since  been  obser¬ 
ved  elsewhere.  The  spot  referred  to 
is  known  as  the  Yellow  Spring,  sir 
miles  from  Frederick,  between  two 
branches  of  the  Upper  Tuscarora.  The 
rocks  that  are  here  associated  together 
are;  a  bituminous  shale  with  impres¬ 
sions  and  remains  of  plants  that  are 
carbonised,  forming  small  seams  of  an¬ 
thracite;  a  sand  stone  enveloping  span¬ 
gles  of  mica  and  containing  carbonate 
of  lime;  a  compact  limestone  slightly 
bituminous,  and  a  calcaroiis  breccia. 
The  carborniferous  slate  occasionally 
appears  at  the  surface,  w'hilst  at  other 
times  it  is  enveloped  by  the  calciferous 
and  micaceous  sand  stone;  ledges  of 
bieccious  limestone  are  also  seen  crop¬ 
ping  out  on  the  more  elevated  spots  of 
the  formation,  and  within  it  is  embra¬ 
ced  a  band  of  blue  bituminous  lime¬ 
stone.  A  blue  fetid  limestone  contain¬ 
ing  few'  indistinct  organic  remains  is 
also  associated  with  the  preceding  rocks. 
This  is  not  the  only  spot  where  slight 
indications  of  coal  have  been  noticed. 
Near  Owing’s  creek,  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  John  G.  Briarly,  there  are  seen 
some  trifling  excavatioLS  that  were 
formerly  made  in  search  of  topper  ore, 
the  appearances,  however,  gave  no  pro¬ 
mise  of  success;  the  only  indications 
of  copper  being  thin  coating  of  carbon¬ 
ate  of  copper,  in  the  seanis  ol  the  red 
sandstone-  which  contains  few  impres¬ 
sions  of  calamiies  into  which  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  copper  seems  to  have  infiltr.i- 
ted.  But  ii  was  further  remarked,  that 
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the  calainites  themselves  iii  some 
places  have  been  converted  into  anthra¬ 
cite,  which  IS  occasionallv  intermixed 
with  the  carbonate  of  copper.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  a  black  substance  are  also 
found  among  the  shaley  portions  of  the 
red  sandstone,  probably  likewise  re- 
ferrible  to  a  vegetable  fossil.  Indica¬ 
tions  of  no  more  importance  present 
themselves  in  small  seams  of  anthracite 
traversing  the  red  sand  stone,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Monocacy  in  Frederick 
county,  on  the  farm  of  Dr,  Eichelber- 
ger,  near  the  road  from  Graceham  to 
Middleburg.  Upon  a  review  of  all 
these  circumstances,  I  do  not  think  that 
any  portion  of  the  Frederick  valley, 
affords  sufficient  reasons  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  an  independent  coal  forma¬ 
tion.  , 

On  the  north  west  slope  of  the  Sugar 
•  Loaf  mountain,  explorations  have  been 
made,  in  a  vein  of  sulphate  of  Baryta 
— at  the  time  mistaken  for  Plaster  of 
Paris,  a  mineral  which  has  been  recent¬ 
ly  introduced  into  the  market,  and  is 
chiefly  employed  for  adulterating  the 
white” lead  of  painters.  Although  an 
article  not  applied  in  any  praiseworthy 
manner,  as  it  has  been  brought  to  us 
from  abroad,  and  has  become  a  com¬ 
mercial  article,  any  localityjthat  would 
contain  it  in  abundance,  and  of  good 
qualitv,  would,  of  course,  by  very  val¬ 
uable."  To  be  of  good  quality,  it  should 
be  pure,  and  perfectly  white.  The 
ipecimen  obtained  from  the  place  new 
referred  to,  appeared  to  me  to  combine 
all  the  desired  requisites.  It  has  been 
left  in  Baltimore,  with  a  manufacturer 
of  chemicals,  who  has  promised  me  to 
make  it  known.  Whether  the  vein  be 
considerable,  or  the  quality  of  the 
mineral,  lor  the  purposes  intended, 
•hall  turn  out  to  be  uniform,  there  were 
no  means  of  determining.  It  occurs 
on  the  farm  of  Mrs.  Etty  Oarms  But 
more  information  can  be  obtained  on 
this  subject  from  Colonel  John  H.  Sim¬ 
mons,  Buckeyatown,  P.  0.,  who  has 


Ikindly  permitted  me  to  use  his  nameaa 
a  reference.  The  same  mineral  is  found 
in  loose  masses  on  the  Linganore  hills, 
more  particularly  near  New  London, 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Nathan  Maynard} 
but  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  too  much  mix¬ 
ed  with  specular  oxide  of  iron  to  allow 
it  to  be  made  available. 

Among  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
county  should  be  mentioned,  the  oc¬ 
currence  oflimestone  quarries,  furnish¬ 
ing  a  valuable  supply  of  marble  for 
useful  and  ornamental  purposes,  as  al¬ 
so  that  of  some  other  rocks  that  have 
been  applied  to  similar  wants.  I  have 
obtained  from  Mr.  Jacobs,  an  industri¬ 
ous  and  respectable  stone  cutter,  re¬ 
siding  on  Hunting  creek,  immediately 
on  the  road  from  Frederick  to  Taney- 
town,  a  number  of  worked  and  polished 
specimens  of  marble,  slates,  &c.  that 
have  been  submitted  to  some  of  the 
stone  cutters  of  Baltimore,  who  have 
expressed  much  interest  in  this  display 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State. 
Those  specimans  are  now  deposited  in 
the  State  Cabinet.  The  limestone  it¬ 
self,  however,  in  its  abundant  and  oft- 
recurring  deposites,  furnishes  a  re¬ 
source  of  inestimable  value  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  agriculture  and  the  arts. 

Soapstones  occur  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Market,  that  might  be  put  to  good 
account  by  the  lime  burners  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  county,  as  a  fire  proof  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  construction  of  their  kilns. 
I  believe  too,  that  the  rock  quarried  by 
Mr.  John  Lee,  at  the  foot  of  the  South 
mountain, in  Middletown  valley,  which 
as  previously  described,  is  a  mixture 
of  granular  quartz  and  talc,  would 
prove  a  refractory  material  admirably 
suited  for  the  construction  of  kilns  and 
the  hearths  of  furnaces. 


It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  thunder  and 
lightning  are  very  rare  in  Egypt,  and  never 
known  in  Lima.  A  right  smart  chance 
of  business  for  Espy  in  thoie  digging* 


s 


P(dCitoes. 


Fotatoes. 


'oUed  di.'wn,  iuia  iheri  the  sur- 
1  he  potato  is  unoPesiioPably  tire  eiost!  loosened  wi;li  a  fine  harrow  iji 

va^aabie.  rop^  cultiviatsd  by  rvi.r,.  i.  "‘'hers  or  seta  are  to  be  plar.- 

grown  With  littie  eve;  yields'^obd  crojisj^^^'  requires  roan.uring,  let  the 
can  be  grovirn  iR  alnacst  every  wmel-j'  'i-'d  th:-s' .should  fig  iaiig  nt!i(,-r 

so’i,  audits  K:ui;itiye  properties  ;vc  nalj  evenly  Pspread  ever  the 

exceed  by 'any  other  root/bither  for  i''o"gh  'nake  a  borrow,. 

or  be(ast.'  Though  h  can  be  pitluvatefi;’^'^^'  trdo^this  let  one  hapd  haul  ihc  nvi- 
withdiide  cayc,  ’  and  ihcuglt  'aiinost  wahh,, v; hiie  snoiaer 

.so;l  vv-id  prodi/ce' potatoes,  there  are  potatoes  dn  the  iiiarture  so 

crops  that  ia  boiji  qua.ititv  ano  ou-- ‘""rroa .  T'lfis  row  is  cov- 
Gfci:erTe;)ay.any  «^:ttra  attention-theV-uavr'^''  "'-V  the  plougji,  and  the  op>  ratira-  is 
receive  ihaa  ibis  root.  i  arp  phinted.  Cora  or;  the 

plants,  >n  n  ,;_ii 


,  JiKe  most  Other  cnlti^sieobT. k  J  ,r  ^  hi  ' " 
^--s  in  a  ftronr- rich  Iram  ,  d  -  i-i,e  hrst  in  the 

.other  circitms-ances  b^inl  epnar convenience,  a. 
joil  wdl  nsn%procince  Snb^or? ,  ' 
■than  one  very  "^tertaeious  drul  heavv  ■  «-  '  ‘b‘ '"'■Tcrnneat.s  have  been 

-cry  light  and  sandy 

■districts  large  crops  of  potafoes'aresrowrJ  ^.tl^."r^  to  determine  the  best 

-,  Jn  the  soils  that  contain  -ffreat  sunolfe-t  nh  'i' '!  *?'  phanimg  toe  seer!,  whetber  in 
•regetable  iriou]a\  but  ercoerience  vro  ihiU  cut  into  t^vo  or 

seem  to  justify  the  opini,U  that  in  i'toces,  .called  seta.  The  result  o? 

soils  the  <jua!ity  of  the  pofatoe  is  rartdvl  somewhat 

foot  rater  •  ^hey  seem  to  have  esta- 

~has.been  found,  *  -hole  ,  tubers  w.ii 

.pared  and  manured,  to  be  exL'len*  fodirr  ^V 

thiscrop;  anddfth;  suilicient .  fo  balance 

than  otherwise,  it  is  conside-u 'd  1- iLv,  -heie 

.i«g  thechance  of  b  Sy'dt?  rolm 

iriesthathavenatujv^  -ts  alurgcthbr. 

iKosphere  are  fow.&in  nrodace  k-  better!  ll'*  ir®,  that  t-,ve»ty  bush- 

eigh  temperature.—Thas  ■rtdarfo'^'.  « ',r i’‘"h>cr  .nnmbc-r  in  a  iiifi, 
rounded  ah  it  ia  - .T  ^  produce  mord  potatoes  than'  t!) 


^  .Lv.*  *c.»  uaa  or  ^in:-5  con- 

tinenq  the  pare  most  famed  for  the-qh^-jUst'  Rbo-ufo-w  Tr' 

lity.of  tins  root  s  ISTew  Brnnswi-c  andl  ''  •  v;'' f •  foUneatie?,, an  ob 

Kova-Scotta,  whichdS-fi  Jl'i -pi  sav, 

thetr:oistur;  of  not.me  wlmll  r.,>,atoev  cotfo 

part  .  cf.  the  northern  '  or  rnidd'»"  ^'•' him,  for  s.-ed;  and  hi; 

however,  the, fault,  pf  not  havin«“ffooliS^preiwSc?‘'^^^ 

insutfeien'  ■  h  vyas  oncetbe.foshion  among  Farmo 


'  - - ‘**£3  iu  aua;t;icil' 

qiianuly,  must  be.  traced  to  ,the  ne<-di- 
g i;nce,;ol  t|je  farmer,  ..rather  than  to  anv 
deforiepcies of  soil  of  climate. 

The  preparation  of  a  field  for  the  pc?-' 

tatce  IS  simple.  If  a  grass  ley  smTicieiii- 
iy  rich  Without  manuring,  a  rare  case  wifo 

tniscrnn  <ftA  ar^A  V _ r-  n  . 


,  T  •  ,  . . •  — vmx  l.tl  rrioi 

m.  m:jKe  iiUlamouaiaitis 'of  their  n()*B.t 
jmls  biu  ih-vt  seem?  to  'havo  been  use^ies 
laoof,  raid  extra  hilling  is  dispensed  '.v'ifo 
1  he  ground  after  planting  .dion.ld  be  hep 
freefi  om  weeds,  the  earth  stirred,  with  th; 
cultivator  or  the  hoe,'  hut  after  the  tuber 


«ki.  c«p;ihe  .od  .3,..;  eaxe^ff  .r  E™  S;To'fo^“’  “i 
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not  be  u:  !;(i,  ns  it,  .frequently  cuts  so  deep 
as  to  disf.'.ib  the  yoiu.g  plants,  brealting 
off  1  lie  little  tubers,  cr  cansing  the  forrna- 
ii(>n  ol  ’iiecv'  roots,  oocesscs  decidedlv  in- 

i  •* 

O',  crt/',).  The  general 


.aniunni  of  iinii-tioii,  we  ipink  it  tinrivsii- 
led. 

'I’h'e  production  ofearly  potatoes  forlhe 
markets  of  our  cities  an. i  viil.t'teu  i.s  be¬ 


coming  y 


larlv 


a  matter  of  tnoie  interest 


ju' <o  i 

of  the  vines  Hicst  determine  the  distancejlo  the  farmer;  by  practising  tlse  mode  a- 
at  wlii'ch  the  r.  svsare  to  be  planled,  andjdoptf  d  in  England  of  selecting  the  ear- 
tl(b  of  cou-i.i’  Vvtries  greutiy  in  the  Sfcv-die?l  kinds,  and  then  treating  them  in  tbs 
•,  erai  kinds  eumnioiriy  i.mi'viitei}.  If  po- following  manner,  described  by  Eoudon, 
ti'Io<-s  are  phtiuei’i  in  the  rows  ne.arer  q.iicjimpo'-;ant  impruveincnts  might  doubtless 
wu'.  ttmn  li'lit  other,  t!io  rov.-s  siionld  rutijbc  eifneted.  'i'iie  cmliivatorS  in  l.afica- 
nurt!!  and  south,  'iial  the  sun  may  cro-k'lnre  have  found  tlial  ibcro  is  a  fort  night’s 
di’.ce  its  proper  effect  on  the  leavers  of  ihejdiddrence  hot  woeii  the  ripening  af  pma- 
pfant,  and  on  it. e  surface  of  tho  , earth  be-itoes  grown  from  o[>[iosito  ends  of  ihe 
I,  ween  the  rs)'-s;  and  ih'e  same  remark  \viii|.saiiio  poiatoe,  that  part  to  winch  rhe  root 
iiolii  good  of  corn  or  o‘.i:er  plaiU.s,  tin  jis  attached ,  being  tfie  latest  in  ripeisiog, 
rows  of  which  slioiild  always  run  nortidwhile  those  that  spring  from  the  nose 
and  south,  when 'the  make  of  the  landjeud,  are  found  mucii  in  advance  of  tba 
will  permit.  loiimrs  in  vigor,  c^irly  matuHiy  and  insize. 

When  it  is  found  that  potatoes  f ^y  the  garden- 

large  auantides  of  balls.  it  is  consideredi7  parts,  which  are 

,  ■  ‘  c  [•  ,1  t  .1,,,  ,  .  planted  by  lliemselves,  and  thus  they 

by  manv  farmers  a  pioot  that  the  polniol*.  ,  ,  ’  ,  ■  ^ 

. ■’  !  •.  ,  i  .  j  ;ripen  and  are  fit  for  the  market  togfciher. 

nas  reacnod  .Its  r.iajuntv  and  begun  to  de-1  E,,,  ,  •  ...  ■  ,  , 

,  ■  ni  i  be  potaloe  being  in  its  native  stale  a 

gORcratc;  the  production  01  seeds  in  all!  .  °  .  . 

.  ‘i.  .■  I-  .  ipoisonous  pant,  like  many  others  oi  ibe 

pianls  being  indicative  ol  this  fact.  Mr.,*  .  ,  r  ,  ,  , 

V.-  ■  L.  .i  I  u  .  1  •.  1  „  1  itropica  elivna  es,  irom  which  wnolesome 

Knight,  the  celebrated -writer  an<l  gard-  *.  i  .  •  i  i 

,1 „  nutriment  may  be  derived,  it  should  not 
ener,  rmaintained  me  certainty  ot  the  ar- ,  , 

-  ,  ,  ,  I  .  be  cooked  until  ripe  or  becomes  mca!?, 

rival  at  maturity,  and  cousniientdegencra-;„,,  ,  \ 

CM..  •  c  !  .  *1  „  .  ,|1  he  value  ol, a  potaioe  depends  in  a  great 

non  of  cil,  varieties  ot  plants  the  potatoe  ,  *  ,  .  ‘  - 

.  „  ,  ,  .b  „  „  ■.  c  „  Imeasure  on  the  starch’ It  contains  and  o! 

anioog  the  rest,  and  the  necessity  o:  oc-,  •  .  • 

•  ,1  •  ,1  ,1  ..  j  icourse  the  nutritive  mat  er  great  y  vanes 

casioiiallv  renewing  them  irorn  the  seeds,;.  ,  ... 

,  in  the  several  varieties,  and  in  the  same 
which  IS  the  process  nature  itselt  employs,  .  .  ,  , 

‘  ^  jvaneties  at  dilterent  tunes,  rerhaps  there 


for  preventing  the  degeneracy  or  e.ttinc-i. 
lion  of  oianiK. 


whe 


is  no  method  that  develops  the  quaUty  of 
a  potaloe  more  fully  than  baking.  Wc 
Tiiere  are  few  districts  in  our  cotintry|have  seen  a  very  Cneearly  variety,  and  al- 
lere  favoiite  varieties  of  llie  potatoe  are'so  some  superior  specimens  of  the  Pink- 


nut  cultivated,  and  not  unfreqnenlly  the  eye,  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
came  kind  is  known  in  different  placesjoven  e.spand  and  burst  like  purciieii  corn 
by  oillerenf.  names.  The  Pinkeye,  thejiiffo  h  thonsHod  fragments.  Sucii  ri>ol3 
Sardinia,  tiie  Mecca  or  Chenangon,  the  contain  little  else  tha-,i  pure  starch;  and 
Engli.sh  and  the  Irish  whites,  and  thejtile  experiments  of  llaspail  on  the  riulri- 
several  varieties  of  the  red  and  black  po-  rive  action  of  the  poiatoe,  sriow.s  iliat  In 
tatoe.  are  the  best  known.  The  Piohanj-siich  plants  it  is  loiiiui  in  the  most  abou- 
potaioe,  lately  introduced  into  liiis  conn-  daiu  quantity.  Next  to  baking,  steaming 
try-  from  riance,  promises  to  be  a  greatjis  tlie  [irererable  method  of  p.-cnaring  l.bis 
acquisition  both  for  productiveness  andjroot,  and  experience  ?iio«s  tliiit  it  shouicl 
quality.  Bui  uu;  Iiave  yet  seen  no  pota- never  be  given  to  any  animal  nnlesss  in  a 
toe,  that,  for  ii;e  tabic,  could  bo  com-jcooked  stale,  if  we  would  derive  aom  u 
pared  for  excellence  with  the  Pinkeye. lits  full  value, 

h  cannot  be  considered  a  great  bearer.l  Cellars  in  which  the  temper.atnro  is  hut 
though  it  yields  well;  but  for  flavor,  ar.d*a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing  point. 
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Potatoes — Orchard  Grass: 


or  from  40  deg.  to  45  deg.  are  the  best 
for  root.s,  and  particularly  for  the  potatoe; 
but  they  keep  no  where  so  well  as  in  pits 
covered  willi  just  enough  earth  to  keep 
out  the  frost.  Light,  and  exposure  to  the 
sir,  are  injurious  to  roots  and  in  pits  these 
are  excluded.  To  have  these  roots  then 
in  their  excellence  in  the  spring,  euougli 
should  be  pitted  for  use  as  well  as  for 
planting.  Some  writers  in  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  have  stren¬ 
uously  recommended  that  potatoes  in¬ 
tended  for  seed,  should  be  gathered  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fully  ripened,  as  being  less 
subject  to  failure,  or  disease.  But  we  have 
never  known  in  this  country  any  thing  to 
justify  such  a  course,  and  besides  it  is,  we 
think,  contrary  to  tlie  course  pointed  out 
by  nature  herself.  The  average  crop  of 
potatoes  per  acre  in  the  states  is  not  large, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  and  careless  me¬ 
thod  of  culture.  In  Susquehanna  county. 
Pa.  in  13.11,  the  average  of  2400  acres, 
was  170  bushels  per  acre,  which  we  pre¬ 
sume  exceeded  the  average  of  many  other 
sections  of  oiir  country.  Now  in  ordin¬ 
ary  seasons,  and  with  decent  culture,  the 
average  sliould  not  be  less  than  300 
bushels  per  acre;  and  when  we  remember 
that  many  instances  liave  occurred  of  from 
500  to  JOdl)  bushels  per  acre,  such  an 
average  could  not  be  deemed  e.xtrava- 
gant.  More  manure  and  less  land  would 
doubtless  increase  our  potatoe  crops,  as 
well  MS  most  others. —  Ganases  Fanner. 

From  the  Germantown  Telegraph. 
ox  THS  SUPEUlOa  ADVAXTAGF-S  OF  GROW- 
IXO 

©rcliard  Ccrass  watli  I2,ed  Cla¬ 
ve  r. 

Read  before  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
promoting  Agriculture,  March  4,  1840 
by  James  Mease,  M.  D.,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  when  reading  the  late  Mr.  Bardsley’s 
“Notes  on  Husbandry,”  (1799,  in  which 
he  states  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  sowing  together  the  two  grasses  first 
mentioned,  and  bis  remarks  appeared  so 


well  founded  in  reason,  that  I  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  pursue  the  practice  he  recom¬ 
mended,  but  before  trying  the  experi¬ 
ment,  I  consulted  the  late  Algernon  Rob¬ 
erts,  of  Philadelphia  county,  one  of  our 
best  farmers,  on  the  subject,  and  was  plea¬ 
sed  to  hear  him  approve  of  the  measure. 

My  question  was,  “Which  was  the  best 
grass  to  grow  with  red  clover.?”  He  an¬ 
swered  at  once,  “Orchard  grass;’’  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  blossoming  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  orchard  grass  giving  early  and 
late  pasture,  which  was  a  great  object  with 
him,  as  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
■supply  of  butter  for  the  Philadelphia  Mar¬ 
ket.  Joseph  Cooper,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
whom  I  also  applied  for  an  opinion  on  the 
same  point,  was  equally  prompt  in  favor 
of  the  union  of  the  two  grasses  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Thus  backed,  I  had  no  hestitation 
in  deviating  from  the  usual  routine  adop¬ 
ted  in  Delaware;  and  still  continued  very 
.generally  throughout  Pennsylvania,  and 
upon  the  first  field  of  wheat  which  1  laid 
down,  viz:  in  1805,  I  had  sown  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring,  12  measured  pints  of  clo¬ 
ver  seed  with  one  bushel  and  a  half  of 
orchard  grass  seed  previously  well  mixed. 
After  the  grain  was  removed,  I  saw  with 
very  great  delight,  both  grasses  thickly 
covering  the  ground,. and  nearly  as  high 
as  the  stubble;  and  late  in  autumn  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  my  cows  enjoying 
a  luxurious,  succulent  repast,  after  the 
fields,  which  were  sown  with  timothy  and 
clover  in  the  vicinity,  had  ceased  to 
supply  it.  But  this  gratification  was  small 
when  compared  with  that  I  experienced 
the  following  spring  by  beholding  the 
towering  orchard  grass  in  full  blossom  at 
the  same  time  with  its  companion,  and 
the  ground  thickly  set  with  both.  Reserv¬ 
ing  a  certain  space  for  maturing  the  seed 
of  the  orchard  grass,  had  the  crop  cut 
when  a  few  only  of  the  clover  blossoms 
were  beginning  to  turn,  being  then  sure 
of  perfect  maturity  of  the  rest,  and  found 
that  they  equally  with  the  leaves  retained 
their  connexion  with  the  stalk  much  bet 
ter  than  when  the  grass  was  cut  after  the 
clover  blossoms  had  assumed  a  dark  hue. 


Oi-cJiard  Grass — Moths — Clock  or  IFafch. 
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An  other  advantage  attending  this  eatly 
cnlting  is,  that  the  stalks  preserve  their 
pliancy  and  are  eaten  freely  by  cattle; 
whereas  they  are  wasted  when  they  be 
come  hard  from  the  cnowin"  liavins  been 
<lone  at  a  late  period. 


From  the  Journal  »f  the  American  Silk  So¬ 
ciety. 

A  good  ClocSi  oi*  Watch 
a  good  thing. 

I'he  editor  of  the  Fanners’  Almanac, 
somewhere  passes  olf  his  jokes  upon  the 


and  rusty  cojrper  and  coloured  glass  trin¬ 
kets.  Bat  there  is  is  a  difference  between 
a  watch  worn  for  use  and  one  worn  for 
show. 

Some  years  since,  having  business  with 
a  Mr.  B.,  I  called  at  liis  house  and  in- 


My  experience  of  six  years  of  theiPeter  Foschins,  who  pride  themselves 
union  of  the  two  grasses,  enables  me  tojupon  their  pocket  turnips  with  tow  chains 
say  that  the  advantages  of  sowing  orchard';] 
grass  in  preference  to  timothy,  are  asfol- 
lovvs: — 

1  'Pwo  crops  in  place  of  one. 

‘i.  Good  pasture  late  in  the  autumn  in¬ 
stead  of  none. 

3.  'I'hc  curing  of  both  grasses  in  full'quirtjd  for  him.  His  wife  observed  that 

perfection,  vvhile  when  timothy  is  sown, ||ie  was  at  work  in  a  distant  held,  but 
t!ie  clover  blossoms  and  leaves  ore  dead, 'would  be  in  at  twelve  o’clock,  which  was 
black,  and  chiefly  fall  off  in  the  curing  ofltheir  dining  hour.  I  concluded  to  wait 
the  hay,  owing  to  the  ripening- of  the  tim- his  return.  The  dinner  pot  hung  over 
othy  from  1-2  to  l5  days  after  the  clover,  the  fiire:  at  different  intervals  the  various 
Farmers  will  never  cut  their  grass  until  articles  designed  for  the  meal  were  put  in- 
the  timothy  is  fit  for  the  scythe.  the  time  not  occupied  with  this  was  spent 

4.  Early  pasture  even  before  the  pes-  ,n  sewing,  till  the  hour  to  spread  the  ta- 
tiferous,  hateful  wild  garlic  makes  its  ap- hie  and  make  the  other  necessary  pre- 
pearance,  or  at  least  as  early  as  the  latteriparations  for  dinner.  A  bowl  of  water 
and  by'  its  rapid  growth,  smothers  or  les-'and  a  napkin  were  [daced  upon  the  wash- 
sens  the  crop  of  this  enemy  to  the  pro-|stand,  and  at  the  hour  mentioned,  Mr.  B. 
ducts  of  the  dairy.  The  same  remarks|came  in:  after  a  few  words,  he  washed 
apply  to  tlie  autumnal  growth  of  garlic-  |himself;  and  now  all  things  were  ready 

Orchard  grass  is  upon  a  par  with  timo-  a„ij  we  drew  up  to  the  table.  The  din- 
thy,  in  point  of  nutritive  quality  and  ofifK-j.  •was  well  cooked;  nothing  overdone 
animal  partiality,  and  will  command  iioar-|hv  remaining  too  long  over  the  fire;  noth- 
ly  as  great  a  pri,  o  as  timothy.  Two  j,ig  spoiled  by  standing  aftei  being  taken 
r  rops,  and  the  early  and  late  pasture  ofi),p^.  uo  complaints  because  Mrs.  B.  had 
the  orchaid  grass  make  up  for  the  smalknot  got  things  ready  on  his  return.  The 
difference  in  the  price  of  liay  from  thc'dQclj  jj,  t|)e  house  agreed  in  lime  with 


l-.vo  grasses. 


The  perfume  of  any  of  the  essential 
oils,  or  the  efilnvia  of  dried  plants  frcmi 
which  tliey  are  e.\tracted,  will  drive  away 
or  pieverit  the  approach  of  moths.  Worm¬ 
wood,  lavender,  walnut  leaves,  rue,  or 
black  pcjiper,  in  grains  or  juilverized, 
])lnced  ill  contact  witli  woollens  or  furs, 
will  protect  them  from  tlie  ravages  of 
these  destructive  intruders.  Whatever: 
remedy  is  resorted  to,  ought  to  he  ajtplied 
tiarly  in  tin?  season,  before  the  motlis 
tin  to  deposit  tiieia  egga. —  Cahlnet. 


the  watch  which  JVlr.  B.  carried  In  his 
pocket;  while  IMr.  and  iMrs.  .Mrs.  B.. 
confident  of  this,  and  being  in  the  h-abit 
of  regulating  themselves  by  lhe.se,  did 
not  subject  one  another  to  those  count¬ 
less  inconveniences  vvliich  grow  iij)  in 
families,  liecaiise  the  wife  never  knows 
when  the  husband  will  be  at  borne,  and 
the  iiusbaiid  nevi-r  knows  when  his  meals 
will  be  ready.  Some  may  calculate  time 
without  a  watch  more  accurately  than 
others,  but  very  few  can  do  it  with  such 
accuracy  as  to  have  the  whole  coucerus 
be-jof  a  family  well  regulated  wiihoiit  one,  or 
I  lot  ill  a  very  shoi  Uimo  lu  lose  inoie  from 
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€hck  Gr  Wnieh — Grape  fine. 


Idas  odd  S’.ojsrs  ar.d  init3!!tfis  thaii  the' 
pssrch.J33  of  spseh  arlicSes  of  forBiiijre  a- 

•’•’in.ij  of 

^  r.^'islilbe  obagrER^ifres 
fr.'jja  trsistak^s 
th-ae  Ucsse  of  daw. 


Eaonnt  to: 

.  to  say  no? 

iitris  co;i; 

sions  .of fee-.;;'; 

S»f  dri.qj  c 

.i4?35,'.Eent  aid-.-i. 

Ejad.E  !u  rssnect  the 

Among 

:  the  fijst  tivia 

ctiuses  of  a  like  character  had' been  gra¬ 
dually  operating,  if  slower,  yet  not  less 
^surely,  upon  his  vvife.  Both  felt  in  a  dc- 
injin'ed,  and  though  their  better 
sense  kept  them  from  real  outbreaks  of 
passion  and  recrimiriatioii,  ihov  did  not 


the  ttvsrigs  vrSisch  acohph'lal  ways  meet  with  the  most  gracious  look, 


ssitiog  oat  jsi  Hie  slioal-i  funaish  sihcoisel- 
res  avEih.,  -are  a  cLvck  to  bt  kept  in  the 
au.use,  ar.'d  a  wateh  to  be  'carried  wrSten 
■anj  01  the  ianisly  hare  ac'casEoa  to  be 
fro 531  home:  and  the  siasoos  fixed  for' 
their  regular  meaJs,  with  spsciSe»i  tiraes 
for  ether  e^'ents,  shanld  be  like  the  laws' 
of  the  Medes  and  Persian's. 

.But  to  revert  to  lha  fa'.Bi3y  of  !Jir.  B. 
My  a'cqvjairttaace  rsitia  iheu-n  contiataed 
dariog  irfe,  (tbef  are  now  gathered  to 
thes'.'  fathers,)  and  I  often  had  opiwortuni- 
ties  of  antscing  the  advattiages  of  the 
strict  regard  which  was  paid  lo  tsrae;  how 
ranch  it  facilitated  the  sahoars  «sf  the 
fajsiiy,  how  .much  cosSdeace  it  escited 
.araoug  its  taecnbeirs,  hew  it- saved  them 
firom  fears  and  appreheiisksos,  lest  the 
defav  of  one  member  mirrht  thwart  some 
of  the  plans  and  arraagesients  of  lha  rtst 
Evarj  one  coaid  fix  a  time  w!tE!i  he  or 
she  would  do  a  thing,  or  be  at  a  certain 
pia-ce,  or  attend  tp  an  efitrasted  dotj.  Or¬ 
der,  cojiddeace.,  peace  were  i.a  die  fasntly 
;33  the  fruits  in  part  at  least  of  the  liict 
Shat  neither  Mr.  or  Mrs.  B.  had  to  guess 
the  time. 

How  liliSeifeaE,.  I  have-  ofien'  thought, 
was  it  with  Mrs.  G.  They  were  natur¬ 
ally  .kind  ia  tfesr  feelings,  and  indastri- 


sps  iffl  their  habits;  bssi  they  did  noj  suc¬ 
ceed  we.l!  in  life,  nor  cooSd  it  lie  said  that 
they  always  .tsanifeated  tlae  best  feetiags 
«ar  u.safl  die  kiudist  expressioas  ia  speak¬ 
ing  to  each  ertber.  The  fact  was  t-lial  diiiary  soil,  of  rather  a  sandy  quality,  put 


ii'or  speak  to  each  other  with  th.e  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  words.  The  children  caught 
sometliing  of  the  p.arerils’  spirit,  and  there 
was  very  little  of  the  ‘dew  of  Ilermon  in 
ihat  house.’ 

A  good  clock  in  that  house,  and  strict 
regard  to  its  string,  would  have  spread 
nuch  peace  and  comfort  through  the 
atnily,  and  the  same  amount  of  labour 
vould  have  given  him  the  real-profit. 

A  wooden  turnip  for  show  may  befolly 
in  the  pocket  of  the  Foschiosj  but  a  geod 
clock  is  a  good  thing. 

O  O 

ireary-ttBi 

Tlae  fwi'ape  Visa©, 

There  are  few  things  that  afford  more 
pleasure  for  the  expense  of  time  and 
trouble  than  a  good  and  well  managed 
grape  vine.  From  considerable  observa¬ 
tion  the  editor  of  this  Journal  was  led  to 
conclude,  that  a  very  erroneous  practice 
was  generally  pursued  in  rela'don  to  grape 
vines;  and-  three  years  ago  determined  to 
try  an  experiment.  The  error  in  practice 
alluded  to  is  this:  the  vine  is  permitted 
to  grow  to  the  fall  extent  of  its  ability, ‘-and 
thus  every  season  a  large  portion  of  wood 
has  to  be  cut  ofl'  and  thrown  away,  it 
occurred  to  the  writer  that  this  waste  of 
the  power  of  the  plant  might  and  oiiglit 
to,  be  prevented.  Accordingly  in  tlie 
spring  of  1837,  he  obtained  an  Isabella 
vine,  one  year  old  from  the  layer,  having 
a  very  good  root,  and  planted  it  in  an  or- 


Mr-  C.  .had  ,so  osTea  bees  disappoiated 
sa  bis  pHaJis  by  being  obliged  to  wait  for 
bis  dinner,  and  s-»  often  had  aa  overcook¬ 
ed  or  cold  diffiBeiv  because  -either  he  or  bed  off  all  the  buds  but  one,  and  trained 


ting  a  wheel-barrow  load  of  wook-yaru 
-nanure  and  old  lime  mortar  about  the 
rOot.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  grow  he  rub- 


isis  ‘‘beKer  half,'’  or,  as  was  often  the 
case,  both  had  calcaJated  wroag  about 
the  time,  ihat  tiis  feehags  had  become 


tliat  perpendicularly,  rubbing  off  during 
the  season  all  side  shoots;  and  when  it 
liad  reached  to  the  top  of  a  second  story 


fretted-  his  coouienance  soared,  aad  his  balcony  nipped  the  end  off,  thus  stopping 
obserraUoES  occasinaaily  bitter,w!siiethe[its  further  growth,  in  the  spring  of  1833, 


Gi'ape  Vim. 


IS 


lie  rubbed  off  every  bud  two  at  tlie  top  of 
llie  vine, and  trained  these  two  a'ong  the 
front  of  the  balcony,  having  stretched  a 
larae  wire  along  the  posts  for  their  sup- 
porT.  He  rubl)ed  Oxff  every  side  bud  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  as  at  first.  Both  shoots 
made  about  thirty-five  feet  of  growth  this 
season.  In  the  spring  of  1839,  every 
joint  on  the  horizontal  shoots  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  send  forth  its  buds,  and  to  grow 
unmolested,  tili  the  brnnciies  had  fairly 
set  fiiiii,  generally  until  they  were  about 
18  inches  long.  Then  the  end  of  each 
branch  was  nipped  off,  and  its  furtlier 
growth  prevented.  The  pcrpcndicuiai 
stem  was  carefully  prevented  from  seiui- 
ing  out  buds.  Tlie  whole  plant  was  care- 
fufly  watched  tliat  no  more  buds  might 
be  'permitted  to  grow— each  one  being 
nibbed  oil'  as  soon  as  it  appeared.  Thus 
from  about  the  middle  of  June,  the  vine 
was  not  permitted  to  form  any  new  wood. 


nor  dives  it  app-ear  to  liaveSn’en  injaied 
in  dise  Jeasl  by  Hast  jearr's  hard  work-  So 
I  ar,  tlfoie  esjreritrjent.  is  beanstifirSliy  soccess- 
fui,  35sd  we  ROW  feel  aattlnwized  to  re- 
coiaa:er«d  tEiis  piiana  I©  zll  who  loire  fisie 
frniitt.  it  EscBst  be  borne  ia  taied  that:  the 
expejEwseRt  was  anade  with  the  IsabeSEj, 
graipe;  we  ctf  course  caneot  say  any  tbieg 
aboEJtt  its  appEicabiluf  to  other  kittids  from, 
exjuraesce;  bat  t&e  saijie  reasoning  ap¬ 
plies  witii  eqoaE  force  lo  aSi  kinds.  If 
the  powers  «if  a  plaatc  can  be  ttmted 
fixim  tJie  fcrtfiffilioa  of  •wrood  to  ttfiat  of 
muiansg  fruit,,  acs  we  have  proved  it  can 
be  aa  ttbe  case  rjf  the  fsabeJSa  grape,  wg 
doaotseeacf  treason;  why  the  espsii- 
meret  msv  not  be  sinrcKssfiitl  wkfi  all 
kinds  of  giapesand  fnnjt.  O.ie  thing  see 
do  know  tSiat  a  ptett  tiiiat  Ijcsms  frait  does, 
not  as.iMEicfi  as  ivne  that  cc«eg  actj 
;m(3  we  aire  Eiience  arotborized  to  infer,  that 
•the  power  ®f  the  pbrsl!  may  be  directed 


Durino  the  season  the  grapes  grew  un- at  plessaran?,,  eifher  to  ube growth;  of  frait 
commonly  well,  and  every  one  ripened'Or  of  wwitd— that  by  siappre^ingtheone^- 
ja  uood  season,  and  was^very  fine,  as  you  My  mcTOsettllEffosbeT,,  to®  vcBygraat 
wa^  proved  by  the  numerous  company  at  extent,  TLe  vine  above  destrifed  lias 
the  Horticultural  Society  exhibition,  who  attracted  tine  attention  nnntemns  per- 
unanimously  pronounced  them  the  finest'sona,  and  iraEy  have  deSernsswed  tofoIEow 
grapes.  T!;e  product  of  the  vine  wasithe  evsEtrapIe.  It  lEsy  b@  erbseved  that 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  hunches,  al ij this  vise  c®capies  eo  irccEn  stt  a?5  ira  ,tfce 
very  large,  and  the  berries  of  uncommonigarden-  It  grows  dose  iia  fbeconnsT  sjf 
size.  The  society  awarded  to  them  itsitlie  a  si.ngte  sTetn  aaremfcg  fonr- 

first  premium  for  native  grapes.  Almostjteen'feett  to  the  Mcpej,  when  .it.  statrtsi 
every  body,  however,  doubted  wliethfer  off hcrsz©rafa%.s?s  above  -slfijiig- 

the  plant  had  not  been  injured  by  this  e.\- the  balcony.  'Thns  every  feocse  in  astj’’ 
ccssive  bearing  of  fruit;  &  many  old  gar- city  itbatt  basi  a  yairdl  at  ttll,  so  that  the 
deuers  considered  that  it  would  be  killed  vine  nsw  fee  ».et  in  Itlite  ex'tlb,  troay  have 
by  it.  The  writer  never  doubted  on  thisljust  ssiciis  a  awgiply  of  deEciop  grapes  a® 
score.  Me  had  only  compelled  the  plant  to  i 
make  fruity  instead  of  wood  to  be  cut  oft 
and  thrown  away,  and  has  no,  doubt  that 
if  he  had  been  able  to  get  the  season 


j  iiirj' 

the  vrariifer  of  ttbis  bad!  Bast  fail. — so,, 


before  ii  greater  length  of  wood  for  fruit 
branches,  the  plant  would  liave  suppor¬ 
ted  a  much  larger  quantity  of  fruit.  On 


A  Bessdifal  €«mpsK'-i5&n. — -“Tfee  ©amps! 
of  Aisitoiaiii  aijtiL  ifsttofibe  licavea,  and  t^rst- 
pare  iSsesB  fiew  tbe  aeitessity  of  tbetr  fal'fe; 
and  l3a«JKs  asismsiMy  an®  w'e,  as  years;  (cl-sse' 
around  aiiq  deinsiififJ  §««  obv  teaacity  to 


trimming  the  vine  preparatory  to  its  bcar-llife  by  sbe  geatiei  prejwairc  ©f  reeorfe<i 
ing  in  fs^O,  there  wnsvery  little  woodjsorrowa.’'’ 


to  be  cut  off.  Only  two  bhds  were  left 
on  each  branch  of  last  year’s  growth,  and 


Be  itesEpetartfi?.  .arocS  iiraeSiirj?ta®c.'?v 


these  are  now  growing" and  showing  fruit] happ-ic-^B,  'heia'wa,  aK'S  ifcitiasie,  ■will  ms 
buds  very  finely.  The  vine  is  not  dead, ithiuc.  '■ 
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Bess — Food  for  Cows-^Siigar  Beet 


Bees. 

The  Bangor  Wing  states,  that  orna' 
mental  Bee  hives  have  been  constructed 
for  chambers,  parlours,  counting  rooms, 
shops;  Sac.,  in  which  bees  thiive  well, 
and  pursue  their  industrious  avocationsv 
by  means  of  tubes  communicating  with 
the  outside  of  the  building.  ]t  has  been 
found  that  bees  may  be  kept  in  cities 
and  large  towns  on  the  tops  of  houses. 
Some  papers  recommend  that  instead  of 
the  ordinary  hives  a  large  room  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  bees  in  which  each  new  family 
may  find  proper  accommodations,  as  fast 
as  matured,  without  being  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  swarming  out  in  search  of  an 
abiding  place.  We  have  known  this  'plan 
to  be  adopted  in  the  country  with  great 
success.  An  apartment  in  the  garret  of 
a  two  story  house  was  partitioned  oft’, 
without  windows,  for  bees  prefer  to  carry 
on  their  work  in  the  dark;  small  holes 
through  the  brick  wall  affbrdeo  conven¬ 
ient  apertures  for  entrance  and  egress 
through  which  all  day  long  the  busy  la¬ 
bourers  were  passing  to  fro.  The  room 
was  provided  with  suitable  fixtures  to 
serve  as  frames  for  the  little  architects  in 
the  construction  of  their  waxen  fabrics. 
By  means  ofadoor  opening  inside  of  the 
garret,  this  room  could  be  entered  foi 
the  purpose  of  procuring  honey  when¬ 
ever  wanted.  The  only  precaution  re¬ 
quisite  for  the  well  being  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  commonwealth  was  to  take  care  that 
the  room  should  be  perfectly  clean  and 
kept  free  from  worms  of  a  certain  spe¬ 
cies  which  are  destructive  to  the  young 
bees  in  their  undeveloped  state. 

The  barbarous  practice  of  killing  bees 
by  the  fumes  of  brimstone  whenever  the 
contents  of  a  hive  are  wanted,  is  going 
OU3  of  use,  we  believe,  pretty  generally 
It  is  usual  in  some  places  to  drive  the 
occupants  of  the  hive  downwards  by  to¬ 
bacco  smoke,  which  also  stupifies  but 
does  not  destroy  them,  and  thus  find  ac¬ 
cess,  without  molestation  from  their 


swarm  into  a  separate  hive,  as  the  honey 
is  more  easily  attainable  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  avoided  of  transferring  a  swarm 
into  a  new  hive — which  is  a  troublesome 
process.  As  for  the  ornamental  bee  hives 
in  parlours,  such  a  piece  of  furniture 
might  be  very  pretty,  especially  if  it  were 
furnished  with  asmalj  glass  door  through 
which  the  operations  of  the  little  work¬ 
ers  might  be  witnessed 


Food  Ibr  Cows. 

M.  Chabert,  the  director  of  the  ve¬ 
terinary  school  of  Alford,  England,  had 
a  number  of  cows  which  yielded  twelve 
gallons  of  milk  every  day.  In  his  pub¬ 
lication  on  the  subject,  he  observes  that 
cows  fed  in  the  winter  on  dry  substance 
give  less  milk  than  those  wliich  are  kept 
on  a  green  diet,  and  also  that  their  milk 
OSes  much  of  its  quality.  He  publish¬ 
ed  the  following  receipt,  by  the  use  of 
wliich  his  cows  afford  him  an  equal 
quantity  and  quality  of  milk  during  the 
winter  as  during  the  summer: — Take  a 
bushel  of  potatoes,  break  them  whilst 
raw,  place  them  iu  a  barrel  standing 
up,  putting  in  successively,  a  layer  of 
bran,  and  a  small  quantity  of  yeast  in 
the  middle  of  the  mass,  which  is  to  be 
left  thus  to  ferment  during  the  whole 
week,  and  when  the  vinous  taste  has 
pervaded  the  whole  mixture,  it  is  then 
given  to  the  cows,  who  eat  it  greedily. 


The  SMgJir  Beet. 

Tlie  editor  of  the  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can,  who  “dabbles  a  little  in  fanning,-' 
gives  the  result  of  bis  own  experiments 
in  the  culture  of  this  root.  We  give 
the  result  in  his  own  words: — 

.“A  patch  ot  three  quarters  of  an  acre 
was  twice  plouglied  very  deep,  and  very 
richly  manured  with  stable  manure,  al¬ 
ter  having  been  well  limed  (one  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  to  the  acre)  the  preceding 
year.  The  seed  was  planted  by  band 
in  drills,  and  when  the  plants  were  up 


stings,  to  the  rich  stores  accumulated  byhhev  were  thinned  out  by  hand, so  as  to 
their  industry.  The  mode  mentioned  a-;leavethem  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
bove  of  providing  a  room  for  bees  isde-jtlje  drill.  The  ground  was  kept  toler- 
cidedly  ^better  than  that  of  putting  eacbjably  free  of  weeds  till  the  plants  had 
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Birds — Canker  Worms — Wonders  of  Cultivation. 


attained  considerable  growth,  after 
which  they  were  not  much  attended  to. 
The  beets  were  gathered  during  the 
first  w  eek  of  this  month,  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  was  six  hundred  bushels — vveigh- 
in<r  fourteen  tons  six  hundred.  The 
hogs  and  cows  eat  them  greedily,  either 
raw  or  boiled.  The  horses  as  yet  re¬ 
fuse,  although  mixed  with  meal,  or 
sprinkled  with  salt,  or  whether  raw  or 
boiled.  The  value,  however,  of  these 
vegetables  for  milch  cows  is  very  great. 
It  improves  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  milk,  w'ithout  imparting 
to  it  any  disagreable  flavor.” 

Birds— Canker  Worms. 

I  see  it  stated  in  your  paper  of  Fri 
day,  that  the  probable  reason  why  the 
canker  worm  commits  small  ravages  in 
Flob,  is  found  in  the  care  with  which 
the  birds  are  protected  I  was  remind¬ 
ed  of  a  remark  in  Peabody’s  Life  of' 

I 

Willson: — 

“He  enters  into  a  deliberate  calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  exact  value  of  the  services 
of  the  red-w  inged  blackbird,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  bears  no  good  reputation  on  the 
farm,  showing  that,  altov’inga  bird  fifty 
insects  a  day,  which  would  be  short  al¬ 
lowance,  a  single  pair  would  consume 
g2,000  in  four  months#  and  if  there  be 
a  million  of  pairs  of  these  birds  in  the 
United  States,  the  amount  of  insects  is 
less  by  twelve  thousand  of  millions, 
than  if  the  red-wing  were  extermina¬ 
ted.”  Let  any  person,  during  the 
brooding  season  of  robins  or  other  birds, 
rise  by  break  of  day  and  count  the 
number  of  times  the  old  ones  return  in 
one  hour  with  worms  and  insects,  or, 
if  he  can,  let  him  count  through  the 
day,  and  the  numbeovill  be  found  to 
be  almost  incredible.  The  practice  of 
killing  birds  for  mere  amusement  is  not 
merely  indicative  of  cruelty  and  want 
of  feeling,  but  is  exceedingly  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  interests  of  the  community. 

And  DOW  that  I  am  upon  (he  subject 
of  insects  and  worms,  let  me  add  that 
there  is  a  very  unreasonable  prejudice 


against  T(»ads,  They  are  exceedingly 
valuable  in  gardens  and  other  places, 
in  cotvsequence  of  the  exterminating 
warfare  they  are  constantly  waging  a- 
gainst  bugs  and  worms. — Any  person 
who  has  tlicm  in  his  garden  has  a  trea¬ 
sure;  and  if  he  will  w'atch  them  closely, 
he  will  find  them  accomplishing  more  in 
the  way  of  preserving  his  squash  and 
cucumber  vines  and  other  vegetables, 
than  he  can  do  with  his  troughs  of 
liquid. — Boston  Courier. 

Wonders  of  CnltiTation. 

There  is  scarcely  a  vegetable  which 
we  now  cultivate,  that  can  be  found  to 
grow  naturally.  Buffbn  has  stated  that 
our  wheat  is  a  ficticious  production, 
raised  to  its  present  condition  by  the 
art  of  agriculture — Rye,  rice,  barley, 
or  even  oats,  are  not  to  be  found  wild, 
that  is  to  say  growing  natural  in  any 
part  of  the  earth,-  hut  have  been  altered 
by  the  industrj  of  mankind  from  plants 
not  now  resembling  them,  even  in  such 
degree  as  to  enable  us  to  recognize 
their  relations.  The  acrid  and  disa¬ 
greeable  opium  graveclens  has  been 
transformed  into  delicious  celery  and 
the  colcwort,  and  plant  of  scanty  leaves 
not  weighing  altogether  half  an  ounce, 
lias  been  improved  into  cabbage,  whose 
leaves  alone  weigh  many  pounds,  or  in 
the  cauliflower  of  considerable  dimen¬ 
sion,  being  only  the  embryo  of  a  few 
buds,  which  in  their  natural  state  would 
net  have  weighed  as  many  grains.  The 
potatoe  again,  whose  introduction  has 
added  millions  to  our  population,  de¬ 
rives  its  origin  from  a  small  bitter  root 
which  grows  wild  in  Chili  and  Mont-e- 
video. 


Ballimore,  May  25th. 
FLOUR. — We  note  a  sale  or  two  of  Ho¬ 
ward  st  of  good  brands  to-day  at  #4,63  3  4 
which  may  be  considered  the  top  of  the 
market.  The  receipt  price  continues  at 
g4,50  to  .S4,56. 

GRAIN. — No  Wheat  offering  to-day  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  small  parcels  of  Maryland  which 
sold  at  90a96  cts.  as  in  quality. 


Hedges. 


MefApes. 

'DKPTKnYTKr;  f^'SECTS  HY  Cajt'omTLE. 
— la  !h<i  Irish  Gardeners  iMagazinc,it  is  sta- 
nol  oiiiy  t'uit  decoctions  of  the  leaves  of 
tlte  common  Camomile,  will  destroy  insects, 
b«i6  that  nothing  cont.ril)ules  so  much  to  the 
health  of  a  garden  as  a  number  ol’ Camomile 
plants  disohrsed  through  it.  ' 

Jtfo  gi  ecn  bonse  or  Isot  house  should  ever 
lie  without  camomile  iii  a  green  or  a  drton 
siaSe;  either  the  stalk  or  the  dowers  ivill 
answer,  ft  is  a  singuiitr  tact,  that  it  n  jdanl 
Es:  eilroo fling  and  ap)iarenlly  dying,  in  nine 
casssoul-oi  ten  it  will  recover  if  you  place 
a  plant  of  camonnile  near  it. 

“Soft  So.ap”  for  the  ladies. — Mr.s. 
Santflolph,  the  author  of  the  Virginia' House- 
■jrife,  gives  the  follniving  mode  ot'preparinfft 
•5  detightful  cosmetic  soap  for  'vashing  the 
Ssasls.  Take  a  pound  of  castsic,  or  any 
other  nice  old  soap,  scrape  it  into  small 
Bwces.  and  put  it  on  the  firo  with  a  little  wa-r 
ier — stir  it  lilt  it  becomes  a  smooth  paste, 
p-awr  It  into  a  bowl,  and  when  cold  add 
S'Sfflte  'avemier  water,  or  essence  of  any 
beat  it  with  a  Spoon  until  well  mixed, 
tJiicli.en  it  with  corn  meal,  and  keep  in  small 
pots  closely  covered. 

Whoopi^'g-  Cough. — The  loilowing  is 
to  be  an  infallible  remedy  for  whooping 
Gdiogh;  A  lea  spoon  full  of  castor  oil  to  a 
tea  spoon  full  of  raolosses,  a  tea  spoon  full 
«>f  til*  mixture  to  be  given  w'henever  the 
aatigh  is  troublesome.  Jt 'will  afford  relief 
as  once,  and  in  a  few  day.s  it  effects  a  cure.— 
Th-e  same  remedy. relieves  the  croup  how- 
ere-r  violent  the  attack. 

CcsTAHD  WITHOUT  EGGS. — One  quart 
rif  rtc-w  milk,  four  table  spoonsfull  of  flour ; 

sugar,  seasoned  with  nutmeg  or  cin- 
nassson,  and  add  ;i  little  salt.  Set  the  milk 


over  the  fire,  and  wlvm.  i;  uoi's  non r  in  ili  -' 
flour,  which  shi't-l'i  he  ui-PV'Dusly  .uirred  up 
in  a  litliecold  mi'-ic.  H’hen  it  is  ili->rough- 
ty  scaled  add  the  sugar,  spire  and  sail,  and 
bake  cither  in  crust  o-r  cups. 

To  M.AK2  avAFuns.— Take  a  pipt  of 
warm  water,  a  lea-fpocnfu'i  of  salt,  add  a 
'lint  of  flour,  and  it  will  give  you  two  do- 
,zon  wafers. 

EeCJPT.S  FOU  I-JiORSt?. 

Ilcmcdy  far  tha  heai'c^-:  i r.,  //ursc,s' — Tailc¬ 
one  and  a  half  pounds  oI  good ginge.r.  Giro 
two  table  spoonsful  a  day — one  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  oilier  iii  the  evening,- mixed  with 
bran.i  This  recipe  i«  selling  at  five  duliars 
to  the  Hast,  wherc  the  cniciicy  ot  this  medi¬ 
cine  has  been  lu'ovcd  m  the  cure  ol  several 
case.s  ofob.stinale 'heaves. 

Por  fhe disttripcr.'—  Yccd  the  di.sfempere’! 
horse  one  half  gill  bi  Samne  berries,  tlivee 
times'a  day,  which  wii]  eil'ect  a  certain  cure. 

Simple,  evre  fnr  Acumieir. — Take  a  slice 
of  well  salted  and  smoked  beef,  biiu!  it  on 
(he  bit  of  the  bridle,  pui  it  on  the  foundcreit 
horse  and  move  or  woik'him.  Tin’s  simple 
remedy  has  cured  imndreds  of  cares. 

infallihla  remahj  fur  .Bolts — Give 
the  horse  that  is  diseased' with  grubs  or  bolts 
a  table  spoonTut  of'slackened  lime  three  times 
a  week,  in  bread  mashes,  and  a  certain  cure 
will  be  efiected. 

y/  ceriain- preven&hve  of  yiurravi  in 
Caiiie. — ill.has  iicen  discovered  that  ,thc  use 
of  lime-  mixed  with  salt,  three  times  a  week 
is  a  certain  prev.-ihtive  in  keeping  cattle 
from  taking  the  murrain.  Farriers- in  the 
South,  who  iiave  1-ieretofbre  suffeied  n  great 
■loss  among  their  cattle,  gave  salt  and  lime 
every  morning,  and'  the  murrain  has  never 
'peen  known  to  be  among  cattle  where  lima 
is  freely  used. 


TME  MAiO^LA.r%^B 
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GiJ-Irt  presenting  the  second  number  of 
the “ Westekci  Maryland  Farsier,” 
to  the  public,  we  cannot  but  ask  of  our 
friends,  antf  especially  of  the  Fanning  in¬ 
terest  of  this  rich  valley,  to  come  forward 
and  aid  us  in  sustaining  a  publication  among 
themselves,  which  sltall  diffuse  the  mosi 
useful  information  upon  agricultural  sub 
jects,  and  which  shall  encourage  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  improvement  in  the  most  use 
fill  of  all  branches  of  industry.  It  needs 
but  the  fostering  hand  of  the  public  now  to 
place  this  journal  upon  an  equality  with  the 
best  publications  of  the  kind  in  the  country 
VVhy  necnl  Western  Marylam!  go  to  the 
Genessee  for  information  on  a'gricultural  sub 
jects,  if  the  domaut  talent  which  now  sleep.* 
in  this  rich  valley,  lor  the  want  of  some¬ 
thing  to  call  it  into  play,  conld  be  at  once 
lirought  into  action?  Let  our  farmers  arou.se 
and  take  an  active  interest  in  encouraging 
this  journal  at  Fifty  Cent.s  per  year. 


early  feeding  and  to  want  of  care  in  the  man¬ 
agement.  Messrs.  Jenks  and  I’amsburg, 
as  we  undarsland,  have  succeeded  admiraolj 
with  their  cocoonery  this  season,  feeding 
on  the  white  mulberry  and  have  now  a  par¬ 
cel  of  mo.st  sp'cndid  cocoons  ; — they  keep 
probably  from  500,000  to  a  million.  In  An¬ 
napolis  wdiere  they  fed  on  the  Multicaulis, 
they  Iiave  been  generally  unsuccessful. — 
The  plan  recommended  liy  Miss  Rapp  of 
killing  the  worm  by  camphor  is  found  to 
he  the  best. 

golden  ROClt  AVKEAT. 

The  Frederick  Herald  of  the  lUh  insf, 
says;  Patrick  O’Neill  Esq., of  this  vicinity 
lias  left  at  our  office  a  few  heads  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Golden  Rock  AVheat.  It  is  a  splendid 
specimen;  we  rubbed  the  grams  out  of  one 
head  and  they  numbered  90  It  is 'estima¬ 
ted  that  frvim  a  lot  of  three  acres  he  will 
have  from  140  to  150  bushel',  and  the  best 
of  it  i.s  that  the  greater  portion  of  is  al¬ 
ready  engaged  at  $2  per  bushel.  He  got  the 
seed  from  Mr.  Henry  R.  Smellzer  of  Middle- 
town  Valie.y.  , 

One  and  a  half  bushels  of  this  wheat  sowed 
by  Mr.  Lighter,  of  Middletown  Valley, 
would  have  made  fifty  bushels  under  favo¬ 
rable  circumstances. 


ThkSilr  Business. — It  is  too  early  in 
the  season  as  yet  to  give  an  account  of  the 
result  of  the  silk  tcedingfor  the  present  ye.ar 
In  our  next  number,  however, we  shall  make 
some  observations  upon  the  subject.  Suffice 
it  to  say  at  the  present,  tliat  tlxs  impres¬ 
sion  seems  to  be,  that  the  worms  which  have 
been  fed  on  the  white  mulberry  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  admirably  well,  and  that  in  some  ca¬ 
ses,  when  they  have  not  succeeded  with  the 
Multicaulis,  it  may  have  been  owing  to  a  too 
Far. —  V'oL.  I. — No.-2. 


JMr.  James  Gowen  of  Philadelphia,  has 
a  cow  which  yielded  during  the  first  seven 
days  of  the  present  month  235  1  4  quarts  of 
milk — being  an  average  of  33  1-2  quarts 
per  day. 


7he  Life  of  a  Husbandman. — “I  am  a  (rue 
laborer.  I  can  earn  what  I  eat,  get  what  I 
wear,  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man’s 
happiness — glad  of  other  men’s  good — con¬ 
tent  with  my  farm,  and  the  greatest  of  my 
pride  is  to  see  my  ewes  graze  andmy  lambs 
jsuck.’ — Shakspeare.  , 
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Hearing  Chickens. 
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Mcarifftff  rhickeii-si. 


ter  sbells,  shell-marl  and  ashes.  A  row 


Having  made  some  experiments  in  the  of  nests  is  constincted  after  apian  of  my 


r>  ising  of  chickens,  a  business  that  formi- 
a  part  of  every  farmer’s  occupation,  I  send 
you  a  description  of  my  present  plan  of 
operation,  which  appears  to  answer  admi¬ 
rably.  Under  an  outhouse  1(5  by  18  feet 
square,  raised  3  feet  above  the  ground. 

I  have  dug  a  cellar,  3  feet  below  tin- 
ground,  making  a  height  of  6  feet  alto¬ 
gether.  Eight  feet  in  width  of  tliis  cellar  i^ 
partitioned  off  for  turnips,  the  remaining 
10  by  16  feet,  being  suftirienlly  large  to 
accommodate  100  chickensmr  even  more 
This  cellar  is  enclosed  with  boards,  at 
present,  but  it  is  intended  to  substitute 
brick  walls  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two. 

The  roost  is  raadeslooping  from  the  roof 
to  within  13  inches  of  the  ground  O; 
floor;  12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide  The 
roost  is  formed  in  this  way;  2  pieces  of 
two  inch  plank,  6  inches  wide  and  12 
feet  long,  are  fastened  parallel  5  feet  a- 
part  by  a  spike  or  [lin  to  the  joist  above; 
the  lower  end  resting  on  a  post  18  inches 
above  the  ground.  Pfotches  are  made 
along  the  upper  edge  of  the  jdank,  1  fool  Canker  IForms  —Mr.  John  Faissell,  o 

apart,  to  receive  sticks  or  poles  from  the having  neglected  to  secure  hU 

woods,  the  bark  on.  When  it  is  desira- 

.  1  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  o(  the  canker  wot  ms,  has  adopted  the  iil.iii 

bleto  mean  out  the  roost,  the  po.es  beings,  the  limbs,  and  tarring  the  trunk,s 

loose  are  removed;  the  supports  \vorking|Qf  tl^e  trees  immediately  after.  worms 
on  a  pivot  are  raised  and  fastened  upvthus  thrown  off,  be^in  at  once  to  ascend  a- 
then  all  is  clear  for  the  work  of  cleariDg|gain,  but  can  get  no  farther  than  the  belt  of 
out.  I  ne.xt  provide  tiie  chickens  with  tar.  On  one  tree  several  quarts  he  says 
corn,  oats  and  buckwheat,  in  3  separate 
apartments,  holding  about  a  half  a  bushel 
each,  which  are  kept  always  supplied  -- 


own,  and  does  well.  It  is  a  box  10  feet 
long  fk.  18  inches  wide;  the  bottom  level, 
the  top  slooping  at  tn  angle  of  45  degrees 
to  prevent  the  cliickens  roosting  on  it. 
ihe.  top  opens  on  hinges.  The  nests 
eight  in  number  are  i  foot  square;  the 
remaining  6  inches  of  the  width  is  a  pas¬ 
sage  way  next  to  the  wall,  open  at  each 
end  of  the  box.  7'he  advantage  is  to 
give  the  heas  ilie  apparent  secrecy  they 
iiie  so  fond  of. 

The  following  are  the  advantages  of 
ihis  plan  of  keeping  chickens.  By  hav¬ 
ing  a  roosting  place  partly  under  ground., 
the  chickens  can  keep  warnjer  through 
the  winter  than  any  roost  above  ground 
could  be  made  without  fire,  and  this  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  induce  them  to 
lay.  Wlien  fed  plentifully  in  the  winter 
they  lay  enough  eggs  to  pay  for  the  grain 
and  in  the  spring  they  will  repay  four 
fold.  E.  II.  VANTUXEM. 

Long  Branch,  F.  J.  Feb.  1840. 


were  collected  about  the  tar.  Mr.  Russell 
thinks  he  shall  save  tlie  foliage  and  fruit  of 
most  of  his  trees  hy  the  course  he  has  taken, 
r,,,  .  ,  ,  -n  i",  ‘  neighbors  are  generally  adopting 

1  ney  eat  less,  I  find,  if  allowed  to  ]ielp,i,jg  pja^  Some  trees  were  restored  wliich 


themselves  to  what  they  want  than  if  fed 
to  them  in  the  usual  way;  for  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  case  each  tries  to  get  as  much  as  it 
can,  and  thus  burdens  itself,  but  finding 
in  the  former  case  that  they  Lave  abun¬ 
dance.  they  eat  little,  and  that  ge.nerally 
in  the  morning  early,  and  in  the  evening 
ongoing  to  rest.  / have  6(1  chickens,  and 
they  eat  about  6  quarts  per  day  of  the 
three  kinds  of  grains,  in  the  proportion  of 
twice  as  much  corn  as  buckwheat  or  oais. 

the  roost  is  also  placed  a  trough  of  wa- 
■  renewed  every  other  day;  burnt  oys' 


had  been  nearly  stripped  o(  their  leaves. 

A~ew  Haven  Palladium. 

All  young  chickens,  ducks  and  U>''keys 
should  be  kept  undeiqcover,  out  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  during  rainy  seasons. 

Twice  or  thrice  a  week,  pepper,  shallots, 
shives,  or  garlic,  should  be  mixed  up  with 
their  food. 

Chickens  which  are  kept  from  the  dung¬ 
hill  while  young  seldom  have  the  gapes. 

A  small  lump  of  Assatetida  should 
placed  in  the  pan  in  which  their  water  is 
given  them  to  drink. 


Book-Farming — Bone  Manure 
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I?ook-ramiin§' 

Do  llip^e  words  produce  ;» sneer?  Be 
tl.at  as  it  may — the  thing,  rir  vvliatis  of¬ 
ten  stiotnatized  as  that  thing,  is  not  con- 
temptihlo.  For,  wliat  is  it?  Not  an  at-| 
ieiii|it  to  comply  with  tlie  advice  and  copy 
tiie  example  of  every  one  wlio  furnishes 
an  article  for  an  agricultural  journal;  not 
the  ado[)lion  of  every  method  of  hns-; 


From  the  Olive  Leaf. 

Bone  ITlamire. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
agricultural  readers  to  the  importance  of 
using  hone  manure. 

Pulverized  bones  have  been  long  used 
in  England,  and  are  there  considered  a 
most  valuable  manure,  for  all  light  loams 


,  j  .  .  .  and  sandy  soils,  and  we  are  credibly 

baudrv  that  ts  recommended  in  print:  not  .  .  r  .  n- 

,  ■  .  ,,  ,1  '  informed  that  many  of  the  most  intelli- 


a  denarture  trr'm  all  the  usatres  oi  our  ,  .  ,  ,  r. 

^ '  1  •  1,  °  r  gent  farmers  in  JNew  England,  seek  alter 

lathers  and  neighbours:  not  a  prelerence  e  i,  i  ,  i,, 

.  =  X  •  ,  I  .  X  .1  ilieni  uitn  avidity  and  believe  them  to  be 

ries  contained  in  books,  to  tho:  ,  .  ui 

a  most  valuable  manure.  We  see  no  rea- 


of  the  theorie 

results  of  experience.  No!  I  pity  the,  ,  .  ,  ,,  ,  ,  i 

...  f  ,  .1  ■  ,  *  X  -..son  why  they  should  not  be  so  considered, 

s Uipidi  V  of  the  man  who  thinks  that  it,  „  •  ,  ■  ■  .  ,  i  „  „  .r.„ 

'  ,  Bones  contain  in  great  abundance  the 

we  use  books,  we  must  close  our  eyes  a-  ,  ,  '  .e 

,  .  I-  lx  .1  .  •  1  •  ^  , elements  necessary  to  the  lormalion  ot 

gainst  tbe  light  that  is  beaming  upon  usi  , 

j  °  ,1  X  ®  X  I  'good  manure.  Pliey  are  comparatively 

from  other  sources;  or  that  we  must  be-:^,  x..  ii  ,1  ■ 

,,  1  .1  •  .•  Iclieap.  btable  manure  in  this  city  ar.d 

come  mere  theorisers,  and  the  victims  .  .  t  r  „  i  c.-, 

j.  .  .  '  ,  :  vicinity  costs  the  farmer  including  Us  hrst 

ot  ruinous  e.xpenments  What!  does  a,  ,  „ 

,  ,  .  *  ,  .  jpurciiase  and  expense  ot  transportation 

man  lo.se  his  own  common  sense,  his  pill-  '  ^  .  i-  i  u  „;i 

,  1  I-  •  1  x  I  k  .from  four  to  five  dollars  per  cord, 

dence  ar.d  Ins  judgment,  whenever  hej  ^ 

takes  up  an  agricuitiiral  paper,  or  opens!  \V  e  are  informed  by  the  agricultural 
a  book  upon  liiisbandry?  Cannot  cm*'  commissioner  for  the  State  of  Alassachu- 
niake  himself  acquainted"  with  the  doings>ctts,  that  land  may  bo  rnanured  with  the 
of  others,  without  losing  hispower  lojudgel^i'ound  bones  for  uine  third  ol  the  expense 
w  hctlier  it  would  be  well  for  him,  in  bisU>f  stfdjle  manure,  and  that  its  actual  im- 
circumstances,  to  copy  their  examples?  P^cvernent  of  soil  will  be  much  moreper- 
Our  brains  are  not  so  weak  as  this.  '[’)ie|'i^<‘>neBt. 

knowledge  acquired  from  books  does  noli  Cf  the  quantity  to  be  applied,  no  de- 


make  us  all  mad.  But  if  it  did,  there 
would  be  more  zest  and  true  enjoyment 
in  the  leanie.!  madman’s  course,  than  in 
that  ofhiin  who  has  learned  not,  and  who 
thinks  that  books  cannot  make  him  wiser. 

I  ask  wliat  book-farming  is?  Common 
book-farming  is,  learning  by  means  oflload,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  land  with 
bonks,  new  facts,  opinions,  results  of  ex-jgreater  facility  and  with  less  labor  than 
periinents,  modes  of  operation,  and  the  any  other  kind  of  manure, 
using  such  parts  of  the  information  as  Bone  has  been  used  with  great  success 
can  be  turned  to  profitable  account,  inj when  applied  to  grain  or  grass  land,  and 
our  individua!  situations^  If  tins  be  folly  also  when  applied  to  the  root  crop,  such 


finite  rule  can  he  given,  but  it  must  de¬ 
pend  upon'tlic  soil,  situation  See.  From 
•25  to  50  btisheks  per  acre  are  not  iinfre- 
qnently  used.  Forty  bushels  i.s  considered 
a  good  dressing  for  an  acre.  7’liis  quan¬ 
tity  can  be  drawn  by  one  horse  at  a  single 


we  are  content  to  be  called  fools.  An 
agricultural  paper  will  be  wnrlb  to  yon 
every  month,  if  not  every  week,  more 
than  its  annual  cost.— .¥r.  Puinam's  Ad¬ 
dress. 


Follow  fashion,  if  reason  leads  licr;wlicii 
she  don't,  kick  fashion  out  of  doors,  or 
else—  she  will  turn  you  out. 


as  ruta-baga,  turnip,  &.c,  An  application 
of  S5  bushels  per  acre  will,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  produce  good  crops  of  corn.  It 
is  an  excellent  manure  for  land  lubject  to 
drought;  and  crops  raised  upon  it  have 
been  known  to  do  well  during  a  very  dry 
-easoti,  while  other  crops  similarly  situa¬ 
ted  and  dressed  with  common  barn  man- 
ire,  have  failed.  Unlike  most  every  other 
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kind  of  manure  it  contains  no  seeds  of  does  not  exactly  meet  the  yiews  of  those 


weeds 

Tlie  mode  of  application  4s  ?arious. — 
They  may  be  sown-  broadcast  or  placed 
in  the  bill  or  drill.  '^Tbe  latter  mode,  we 
believe  is  considered  preferable.  In  either 
case  they  ought  not  to  be  buried  deep. 
They  are  said  to  be  best  applied  when 
mixed,  with  mould,  .or  compost,  and  left 
a  few  weeks  to  ferment. 

Testimonials  as  to  the  great  utility  of 
bone  manure,  can  be  obtained  from  intel¬ 
ligent  farmers  in  the  vicinity  both  of  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  York,  where  it  has  been  e.x 
tensively  used,  and  several  gentlemen  in 
this  vicinity,  who  have,  during  .  the  last 
year,  used  the  giound  bones,speak  ofthem 
in  high  terms  as  forming  a  most  excellent 
manure. 

If  therefore  our  farmers  and  market  gar¬ 
deners  wish  to  supply  themselves  with  a 
cheap  and  valuable  manure,  we  think  we 
can  with  confidence  recommend  ,  the 
ground  bones  to  their  use. 


for  whom  it  wat  prepared,  it  may  stil! 
aid  them  in  the  preparation  of  a  better 
one. 

CONSTITUTION'OT  the  FAHMERS’  MUTUAi 

OF 


INSURANCE 


SOCIETY 

# 


Frmn  the  ‘Farmers  Cabinet. 

Fas*mer§’  Isssurasace. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  a  deep  interest 
is  bea.innin'!;  to  be  felt  among  the  farm- 
ing  community  in  relation  to  the  plan 
of  Mutual  Insurance  against  loss  by 
fire,  which  was  recommended  in  my 
15th  number.  (See  Farmers’  Cabinet, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  44  ) 

Since  thatarticle  was  written  several 
local  sc-cieties  have  been  formed,  and 
are  now  in  successful  operation.  A 
number  of  others  are  being  formed  on 
the  same  plan.  And  if  I  may  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  judge  from  the  numerous  inqui- 
ties  which  reacli  me  from  various  quar- 
rers,  there  arc  many  more  in  contem¬ 
plation.  In  order  to  afford  a  su.'nmary 
answer  to  these  inquiries,  and  to  extend 
a  knowledge  of  the  plan  as  wide  as 
possible,!  have  determined  to  furnish 
for  the  ensuing  Cabinet  a  Form  of  a 
Preamble  and  Constitution  for  such 
a  society,  together  with  some  of  its  most 
obvious  By-Laws,  and  a  few  explana¬ 
tory  remarks.  If  the  proposed  form 


Exposed  to  the  continual  liability  to 
loss  from  fire — a  loss  always  inconve¬ 
nient,  and  often  irretrievable — we  are 
sensible  of  the  importance,  and  desir¬ 
ous  of  securing  the  advantages  of  an 
insurance  against  such  loss.  We  also 
believe  that  the  only  true  foundation  of 
Insurance  is  Benevolence — a.nd  its  legi¬ 
timate  object  assistance  in  distress. 
We,  the  subscribers,  dotherefoie  asso¬ 
ciate  together  under  the  name  and  title 
of  “The  Farmers’  Mutual  Insurance 
Society  of  *  *  *  for  the  purpose  of 
mutually  insuring  each  other  against 
loss  from  the  destruction  of  property  by 
fire.  And  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  same,  we  do  hereby  mutually  bind, 
and  severally  obligate  ourselves  each 
unto  the  others  for  the  full  and  faithful 
performance  of  our  duties  as  members 
thereof,  agreeablv  to  the  following. 
ARTICLES. 

Article  I. — Any  person  residing  and 
holding  property  in  the  township  of  * 
*  *  may  become  a  member  by 
signing  this  Constitution  — pay  ing  twen- 
five  cents  into  the  treasury — and  other¬ 
wise  complying  with  its  rules  and  re¬ 
gulations.  But  any  member  may  be 
expelled  lor  non-compliance. 

Article  2. — The  officers  of  the  socie¬ 
ty  shall  be  a  President.  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  three  Managers,  and  six 
Appraisers,  who  shall  severally  perform 
the  duties  usually  appertaining  to  their 
offices,  and  such  otiier  services  as  it 
may  direct. 

.The  President  and  Secretary  shall  be 
ex  officio  Pre.sident  and  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

The  Managers  and  Appraisers  shall 
each  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their 
respective  Boards. 

A..;cle  3. — Tlic  members  shall  enter 
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their  property  to  be  insured  with  a  valua-jbtiildings— a  tenant  the  property  contaia- 
tion  thereof,  on  the  books  of  the  society  ed  in  them. 

— and  when  any  property  so  entered  shal!)  2.  All  property  shall  be  classed  and  con- 
fae  destroyed  by  fire,  such  valuation  shall  sidered  either  ordinary  or  hazardous,  ac¬ 
he  made  the  basis  of  a  tax  to  remuneratejcording  to  its  liability  to  five, 
the  loss.  Provided,  That  when  property  First. — Ordinary. — This  class  shall  in¬ 

is  exposed  to  inordinate  risk,  the  soeietyjclude  all  co.mmon  farm  buildings,  such  as 
shall  have  power  to  impose  an  additional |bouses,  barns,  carriage  houses,  granaries, 
tax  in  proportion  to  its  increased  liability. I&c.  Provided,  That  barns  unprotected 

Article  4.— In  all  cases  of  damagejby  lightning  rods  shall  be  subject  to  an 
from  fire,  the  Appraisers  shall  determine  additional  tax  of  25  per  cent. 

'the  amount  of  loss  actually  sustained  — 
but  the  society  will  in  no  case  pay  more 
than  the  insured  value  of  the  property 
destroyed. 

Article  5. — The  insurance  shall  be  con 
sidered  perpetual,  only  subject  to  adjust¬ 
ment  when  either  the  managers  or  ow¬ 
ners  shall  desire  it. 

Any  one  may  withdraw  from  the  so¬ 
ciety  at  the  end  of  the  year — not  being 
4a  arrears. 


Second. — Hazardous.  This  shall  in¬ 
clude  mills  and  manufactories,  malt  sto¬ 
ries,  breweries,  mechanics’  shops,  stores, 
Slc- — all  of  which  to  be  subject  to  extra 
taxation,  according  to  the  following  scale. 
(This  must  be  fi.xed  by  each  local  society.) 

3  In  ail  cases  where  the  rate  of  tax¬ 
ation  is  not  determined,  the  Managers 
shall  have  power  to  settle  the  terms  of 
admission. 

4.  The  managers  shall  provide  suitable 


Article  6. — The  society  shall  meet  an- books  wherein  the  Secretary  shall  enter  . 
flually  on  the  second  seventh  day  in  the  T 
fourth  month,  at  which  time  the  officers 
shall  be  elected. 

The  Managers  may  call  special  meet¬ 
ings  when  necessary. 

Article  7 — The  society  may  make  any 


the  names  of  the  members,  with  a 
specification  o(  their  property, designat¬ 
ing  each  building  and  contents,  and  the 
respective  values  at  which  they  are  in¬ 
sured. 

When  subject  to  extra  taxation,  the 


not 


By-Laws,  Rules  and  Regulations  for  iis'rate  thereof  shall  also  be  entered,  and 
inconsistent  withjthe  equivalent  taxable  value  carried  out. 

An  entry  of  the  withdrawal  or  expul¬ 
sion  of  a  member  shall  also  be  made  on 


own  government, 
this  instrument. 

Article  8. — This  Constitution  may  be 


altered  or  amended  with  the  consent  of  the  book. 


any  annual  meeting — Provided,  such  al¬ 
terations  and  amendments  shall  have  been 
minuted  and  referred  thereto  by  a  previ¬ 
ous  annual  meeting. 

Done  at  ,  this  day 

of  the  month,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and 
signed  by 

The  foregoing  Constitution  is  intended 
liriefly  to  declare  the  principles,  and  to 
confer  the  powers  of  the  society.  The 
execution  of  them  must  be  governed  by 
something  like  the  following 
BY-LAWS. 

1.  The  members  may  enter  any  or  all 
of  their  buildings,  either  with  or  without 
the  contents.-  A  landlord  may  enter  the. 


The  Secretary  shall  furr.ish  each  mem¬ 
ber  with  a  transcript  of  his  entry  if  de¬ 
manded. 

5.  The  liabilities  of  the  members  shall 
commence  and  determine  at  12  o’clock 
at  noon,  on  the  day  when  their'  names 
are  entered,  withdrawn,  or  erased. 

6.  The  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers,  and  statement  of  the  Treasurer’s 
accounts  shall  be  submitted  to  each  an¬ 
nual  meeting. 

7.  When  any  member  sustains  a  loss 
from  fire  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  give  im¬ 
mediate  notice  thereof  to  the  President 
or  Secretary,  who  shall  furnish  him  with 
an  order  on  the  Appraisers,  requiring 
them  to  view  the  premises,  and  after 
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hearing  the  necessary  evidence,  to  valuf  hing  to  the  usurious  stockholder  in  form 
and  determine  the  amount  of  loss  actual  jf  exorbitant  dividends. 

]y  sustained — not  exceeding  the  insuredj  It  will  be  observed  that  the  proposed 
value— and  make  report  within  ten  days.jforms  are  intended  for  distinct  township 
Two-thirds  of  the  Appraisers  shall  belorganization.  I  would  strongly  urge  the 
aouorura,  provided  they  all  sign  the  re-lpropriety  of  this  method  in  preference 

jto  more  extended  .associations,  even 
S.*  On  the  reception  of  the  Appraisers  'vhere  the  number  of  members  in  a  town- 
report;  the  Managers  shall  proceed  to  le-  ship  may  be  small  If  one  such  town- 
vy  a  pro  I'olci  lax  on  the  insured  value^ship  society  should  feel  too  weak  to  sus- 
of  the  members  equal  to  the  adjudged|tain  a  heavy  loss  without  too  much  in¬ 
damages,  and  sufficient  per  centum  for  convenience,  I  would  advise  that  two  or 
collecting  Ihe  same.  They  shall  also  ap-hnore  compauies  should  form  a  union  for 
point  a  collector.  jtheir  mutual  help,  so  conditioned  that 

^  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  the  Trea-|they  shall  each  contribute  to  any 


loss 

surer  with  a  duplicate  of  the  tax,  and, which  may  occur,  in  proportion  to  the 
shall  give  public  notice  by  six  or  more'taxable  amount  on  their  books.  Thus 
hand-bills,  requesting  the  members  tojevery  township  will  transact  all  the  busi- 
pay  in  their  respective  dividends  to  the, ness  within  its  own  limits,  and  the  union 
Treasurer  within  twenty  days.  The  W’ill  possess  abundant  means  to  meet 
Treasurer  shall  make  a  deduction  of  thelwhatever  losses  may  occur. 
percentage  for  collecting  in  favour  of]  _  I  am  happyto  find  that  the  plan  ofdis- 
those  so  pajing.  jtinct  township  societies,  with  unions 

At  the  expiration  of  the  twenty  days,|where  necessary,  has  been  favourably  re- 

the  President  shall  issue  his  order  to  the  ceived  by  ffie  agricultural  community 

collector  to  collect  the  out-standing  divi-jwhereever  it  has  been  proposed  and 

dends,  and  pay  them  over  to  the  Trea- clearly  understood. 

surer  within  thirty  days.  j  New  Garden,  2nd  me.  26,  1810. 

9.  The  President  shall  give  the  suffer-l  irrjtg! 

er  an  order  on  the  Treafurer  for  the  a-|  Resources  oj  Africa. — The  immense 
mount  due  to  him,  payable  within  sixty, resources  of  the  African  continent  are  lit- 
days  from  the  occurrence  of  the  fire.  jtle  understood  in  tliis  country. Gold,  ivory, 

10.  If  any  member  shall  neglect  or  palm  oil,  drugs  of  various  kinds,  and  valu- 

refuse  to  pay  his  tax — and  in  due  pro-  able  wood,  together  with  other  prodne- 
cessatlaw  does  not  settle  the  same  tojtions,  which  constitute  articles  of  traffic, 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Managers,  ihey  lfihe  great  rivers  of  the  continent  were 
may  erase  his  name  from  llieir  books,  and  explored  by  steamers,  the  interior  no 
he  shall  not  be  re-admitted  into  the  so-;doubt  would  be  found  to  he  rich  in  valu- 
ciety  until  he  has  paid  his  arrearages|able  commodities;  and  a  regular  trade  be- 
with  interest,  and  obtained  the  consent  ing  once  established,  the  supplies  of  var* 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  ions  productions  for  the  purposes  of  com¬ 
an  annual  meeting.  jmerce  would  be  likely  to  become  more 

The  plan  of  insurance  here  proposed  and  more  steady  and  abundant, 
is  at  once  simple,  economical  and  effec¬ 


tual.  Unincumbered  by  the  management 
of  funds  or  high  salaried  officers,  it  nev¬ 
ertheless  affords  the  best  possible  secu-  which  at  ^5  a  barrel,  is  §60,000 
rity  for  a  remuneration  of  losses  from  fire 
w’liile  the  insured  pay  no  more  money 
than  what  is  actually  lost, and  pay  it  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  loser.  He  contributes 


There  are  1 2,000, OOO  barrels  of  flour 
consumed  yearly  in  the  United  States, 


The  distance  trom  Liverpool  to  Halifax 
according  to  the  log  of  the  Unicorn  is  only 
no-l2202  miles--from  Halifax  to  Boston  39'6. 
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Fror.i  Ike  report  of  the  State  Geologist. 

PhysiCtil  Geography  A*  Geo- 

lo^ij  oj  Fred'k  part  of  Carroll  counties. 

The  physical  geography  aa  well  as  the 
geology  of  Fred’k.  county  is  so  well  de¬ 
fined  within  its  ancient  boundaries,  that 
it  becomes  necessary,  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity  and  precision,  to  include  in 
the  description  that  is  about  to  be  given 
of  this  portion  of  the  State,  a  part  of 
Carroll  county.  The  extent  of  Freder¬ 
ick  county,  as  recently  divided,  is  com¬ 
puted  at  five  hundred  and  sixty -one 
square  miles,  or  about  359,000  acres;  and 


emptying  into  the  Potomac,  with  many 
tributaries  that  supply  it  from  the  east 
and  Irorn  the  west.  The  principal  of 
these,  beginning  at  the  south  and  east, 
are;  Bennet's  creek,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sugar  Loaf  Mountain;  Bush  creek,  in  the 
valley  of  which  is  the  location  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad;  the  Lin- 
ganore,  with  numerous  impoitant  feed¬ 
ers;  Izrael’s  creek,  flowing  through  a  flou¬ 
rishing  settlement;  Sam’s  and  Little  Pipe 
creek,  running  through  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  portion  of  Carroll  county:  and  final¬ 
ly,  Big  Pipe  and  Piney  creeks,  that  af- 


ihe  portion  allotted  to  Carroll  is  J78,-  ford  a  great  abundance  of  available  xva- 
o60  acres,  or  about  279  square  miles.jter  power.  These  streams  are  on  the 
The  whole  of  this  tract  of  country  lies|castern  side  of  the  ftlonocacjs  ^nd  have 
between  two  prominent  ridges,  Parr’sj their  head-waters  on  Parr’s  ridge.  On 
ridge  on  the  eastern  side,  and  Soutbjthe  western  side  beginning  at  the  north, 
mountains  to  the  west,  being  rnoreqver  there  is  Tom’s  creek,  running  south  of 
traversed  nearly  longitudinally  by  ano-lEmmittsburg,  into  whichemptyitsprin- 
ther  ridge  called  the  Catoctin  mountains.icipal  branches,  Jliddle  Creek  and  Flat 
second  only  in  importance  to  the  Southjrun;  Owings’  creek,  and  that  takes  its  rise 
mountain,  and  a  spur  of  which  has  bcen  in  Harbaugh  valley;  Hunting  creek, 
more  recently  termed  the  Chapel  ridge  [whose  sources  are  in  theSouth  Mountain; 
There  are  minor  chains  of  hills,  on  the^Fishing  Creek;  the  Upper  Tuscarora,  Car- 
western  side,  £t  the  foot  of  one  of  which  yoll’s  creek,  upon  which  Frederick-town 
the  Monocacy  flows  as  far  as  Buckey’s-'is  situated;  Ballenger’s  creek,  all  empty- 
town,  where  it  issues  through  a  gcrge,[ing into  the  Monocacy;  and  the  lower 
takes  the  eastern  side,  along  which  itiTuscarora,  that  empties  into  the  Poto- 
runsfora  few  miles,  when  the  chain  ap-[mac.  These  are  the  main  streams  that 
patently  stops.  Towards  the  mouth  of  find  issue  through  the  valley  of  Frederick 
the  Monocacy,  a  very  prominent  featurcitown,  properly  speaking.  On  the  west 
in  the  physical  geography  of  the  county'side  of  the  Catoctin,  the  principal  stream 
presents  itself  in  an  insulated  saddle-  is  the  Catoctin,  with  one  main  tributary', 
shape  mass  of  mountains,  known  as  thejMiddle  creek,  near  which  is  located  the 
Sugar  Loat  mountain,  the  geological|VilIage  of  Middle-town,  that  has  given 
character  of  which  distinguishes  it  from'name  tothe  valley,  though  it  would  seem 
all  the  rest.  Its  geology  will  be  given'more  appropriate  to  call  it  the  Catoctin 
in  another  i)lace.  The  Linganore  hillsyaliey.  Another  peculiarity  in  the  physical 
are  also  woi  thy  of  notice,  in  cousequenceigeography  of  the  country  is  the  occur- 
of  their  mineral  wealth.  jrence  of  copious  spring  especially  in  the 

Tiie  region  of  country  now  under  limestoncregions,that  are  capableofturn 
consideration,  is  known  to  embrace  some 
of  the  most  valuable  and  productive  soils 
of  Maryland;  and  these  arc  not,  as  com¬ 


monly,  confined  to  the  borders  of  streams 
but  spread  over  plains  and  hills,  that 
beautifully  diversify  its  aspect.  The 


ing  mills  a  few  hundred  yards  from  their 
sources. 

To  complete  a  description  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  geography  of  this  county,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  refer  to  its  geological  con¬ 
struction.  Parr’s  Ridge  is  composed 


country  is  well  watered,  the  principallprincipally  of  slate  rock,  the  primary 
stream  being  the  Monocacy,  already  men- argillites,  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz, 


tioned,  flowinr?  from  north  to  south,  andtand  is  covered  chieflv  with  a  ffrowth  of 
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Chesnut  and  a  few  Oaks.  No  granite 
rocks  occur  west  of  the  Ridge,  but  tlie 
secondary  chains  of  hills  consist  of  tah 
cose  slates,  of  various  colors,  flanked  by 
ledges  of  compact  limestone,  also  vari¬ 
ously  colored;  and  this  latter  rock  fre¬ 
quently  becomes  the  predominating  one 
in  nearly  all  the  transverse  valleys,  where 
the  superior  character  of  the  soils  is  in- 


of  the  Sugar  Loaf  mountain,  in  an  oppo¬ 
site  direction,  occupies  an  area  of  about 
lOjOOO  acres,  presenting  a  body  of  wood¬ 
land,  consisting  of  a  fine  growth  of  ches- 
nnt,  among  which  there  are  some  fine 
pieces  of  timber,  composed  of  chesnut, 
and  black  oaks.  The  upper  portions  of 
the  mountain  are  covered  principally  with 
young  chesnut,  and  towards  the  summit 


dicated  by  the  growth  of  timber,  whiclf  there  are  pines.  In  this  region  the  rock 
consists  chiefly  of  oaks,  poplar,  walnut  is  more  prone  to  disintegrate,  assumes  the 


and  hickory,  with  large  beach  trees  along 
the  water  courses.  Limestone  rocks  oc¬ 
cur  likewise  in  elevated  positions  but 
rarely  form  distinct  hills,  the  ridges  con¬ 
sisting  almost  invariably  of  slate  rocks, 
traversed  by  very  large  veins  of  quartz. 


character  of  sandstone,  or  rather  is  a  quart¬ 
zite,  yielding  a  sand  that  at  one  time  was 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass. — 
The  basis  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  is 
a  rock  composed  of  talc  and  granular 
quartz:  it  is  ihe  qmrz  talcique  of  some 


A  rock  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime  French  geologists,  and  is  classed  by  Mr. 
and  talc  recurs  frequently  in  the  Linga-jBrongniart  among  his  hyalomicts-  It  may 
nore  hills,  and  being  very  compact,  bas[be  proper  to  mention  this,  as  the  rock 
more  effectually  resisted  disintegtationjwhich  has  served  for  the  construction  of 
than  the  ordinary*' slate,  the  consequence  the  beautiful  acqued  uct  over  the  Monocaey 
of  which  is,  that  wherever  it  predomi-has  been  variously  denominated  in  llie 


nates  the  country  is  more  rugged  and  its 
aspect  more  broken,  it  is  in  this  rock 
that  the  veins  of  sulphnret  of  copper 
have  been  discovered.  The  Linganore 
settlement,  as  it  is  termed  more  full  des- 


reports  of  Engineers,  and  always  incor¬ 
rectly.  Jt  has  also  been  asserted  tirat 
there  was  no  trap  rocks  in  this  section  of 
the  State.  Well  characterised  trap  rocks, 
designated  commonly  as  iron  stones  fiom 
scribed,  is  a  hilly  section  of  the  countryilheir  toughness,  are  frequently  met  with, 
traversed  at  its  N.  E.  end  by  sevcraljbreaking  out  from  between  not  only  the 
streams  which,  when  united,  form  thellayers  of  slate,  but  eveu  amidst  the  sliales 
Linganore  proper.  The  branch  nearestjand  sandstones,  among  which  are  found 
Liberty  is  called  the  Dollohide,  the  ne.xt|the  first  evidences  of  a  change  in  the  ge- 
is  sometimes  called  the  North  Branch  of  ological  transitions  of  the  country.  '  Back 


the  Linganore,  upon  whicli  Unionville  is 
located;  a  little  below  it  receives  Talbot’s 
Bra iich,flo wing  through  a  narrow  valley  of 
great  fertility.  After  crossing  a  ridge,  the 
head  waters  of  two  other  branches  are 
reached  called  the  Deavei  Dams  and 
Warren’s  Run,  which  at  a  short  distance, 
unite  to  form  what  might  be  termed  the 
South  Branch  of  the  Linganore.  Those 
two  branches  of  the  creek  unite  about 
five  miles  from  its  mouth,  at  the  bridge  on 
the  road  from  Liberty  to  New  Market. — 
The  streams  just  mentioned  afford  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  water  power,  and  the 
country  which  they  traverse  is  generally 
speaking  well  timbered  in  oaks,  poplar. 


of  VV’oodsboro’  there  is  a  dyke,  forming  a 
distant  though  low  ridge,  consisting  of  a 
rock  answering  precisely  the  description 


we  have  of  the  Dalerite  of  Brongniart.- 
This  rock  protrudes  through  the  lime 
stone;  is  very  tough,  and  in  its  progress 
of  disintegration,  breaks  up  into  rounded 
masses  that  exfoliate  concentrically.  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  its  decomposition  it 
yields  a  very  productive  soil.  A  similar 
rock  occurs'north  of  Enunittsburg,  where 
it  presents  itself  in  rounded  masses  of  va¬ 
rious  sizes,  some  weighing  several  hundred 
tons,  and  having  the  appearance  of  bowl¬ 
ders,  thongh,  taking  all  tlie  circumstances 
together,  they  are  more  probably  disintre- 
walnut,  chesnut,  &c.  The  whole  mass-gated  massea  in.  place.  This  rock  is  easily 
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fractured,  works  well,  and  has  recenilj 
been  employed  as  a  building  material. — 
It  is  extensively  used  in  the  construction 


ton,  extends  in  Md.  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Catoctin  into  Pennsylvania, 
to  the  north,  and  to  the  south, it  is  said  a- 


of  the  Gettysburg  Rail  Road.  In  the  up-  long  a  corresponding  ridge  itr  Virginia. — 
per  part  of  this  region,  north  ofPipe  creek,!This  rock  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in 
and  forming  the  northwest  corner  of  Car-|the  geology  of  this  part  of  ;he  country. — 
roll  county,  the  prevailing  rock  is  a  rediThe  theory  of  its  occurrence  will  form  the 
sandstone,  which  may  be  further  design  subject  of  a  separate  chapter,  that  belongs 
nated  as  cupreous;  there  being  frequeutlyjmore  properly  to  the  General  Report. — 
seen  disseminated  through  it  particles  ofjA  large  porlitm  of  what  has  been  termed 
carbonate  of  copper.  Its  disintegration|the  Chappel  ridge  iswlcomposed  of  this 
yields  a  red  sandy  and  sour  soil,  the  pre-  rock,  which  mainly  contributes  to  the  ir- 
vailing  growth  upon  which  is  the  oak,  regularity  on  the  surface  of  the  valley,  the 
gum,  pine  and  hickory,  with  some  locust. jmost  of  which,  though  rolling,  can  hardly 
The  rock  itself  has  a  loose-  texture  and  is^be  said  to  be  hilly.  The  blue  lime  stone 
very  porous,  which  renders  it  necessary, jof  the  valley,  in  several  places,  is  obser- 
when  wells  are  sunk  into  it,  to  carry  themived  to  be  considerably  disintegrated. — 
down  to  a  great  depth,  usually  CO  to  80  Thus,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Fred- 
feet,  in  order  to  secure  a  constant  supply  erick  city,  there  is  a  great  sand  hole,  from 
of  water.  The  well  in  the  centre  ofwhich  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  with 

building  and 


Taneytown  is  93  feet  deep.  In  the  fork 
of  the  two  Pipe  creeks  a  body  of  brec- 
cious  limestone  has  been  reached  at  the 
depth  of  14  feet.  What  precedes,  relates 
to  the  geology  of  that  portion  of  Freilc- 
rick  and  Carroll,  lying  between  Parr’s 
Ridge  and  the  Blonocacy.  | 

On  the  west  side  of  the  RIonocacy,  em¬ 
bracing  the  whole  of  tlie  Fredcricktown 

valley,  the  rocks  are  mostly  compact  bluel  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

limestone,  red  sandstone  and  red  slialesJ-’^’-^  graduates 


that  furnish  soils  of  various  degrees  of  pro 
ductiveness.  to  be  more  particularly  des- 
scribed  under  another  head.  On  the 
western  side  of  tire  valley,  towards  the 
foot  of  the  Catoctin  mountain,  both  the 
limestone <ind  red  sandstone  become  brec- 
ciou.s,  consisting  of  rounded  and  irregular 
pebbles  of  limestone,  shale,  and  some¬ 
times  sdicious  stones;  bound  togetlier  by 
a  calcareous  cement.  The  pebbles  of  lime¬ 
stone  are  of  dili’orent  colors,  [rresentirig  a 
variety  which  is  not  observed  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  limestone  rocks,  and  can  only  be 
traced  in  some  that  are  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  separated  from  the  breccia 
by  a  barrier  of  mountains.  Tliis  breccia, 
which  has  received  the  popular  name  of 
Calico  Rock,  and  has  been  worked  into 
the  magnificent  coluras  that  decorate 


a  calcareous  sand,  used  for 
other  purposes.  The  rock  where  the 
sandy  portions  ate  removed,  exhibits  a 
surface  apparently  water- worn;  but,  in 
some  places,  it  is  discovered  that  the  dis¬ 
integration  is  gradual,  from  a  compact 
lime  stone  to  a  perfectly  granular  and 
friable  mass  of  calcareous  sand.  Amongst 
this  sand  there  are  small  veins  or  seams 
iof  brown  hcEmatite.  North  of  Emmits- 

into  green 
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land  blue  slates  and  into  clay  stone. — 
Ledges  of  trap  rock  are  also  frequently  met 
with,  and  it  is  amidst  these  slates  that 
the  dolerile  rook,  previously  referred  to, 
occurs. 


The  Catoctin  ridge  forms  a  drain  of 
hills  spurring  from  the  South  mountains, 
that  is  undoubtedly  composed  of  primary 
rocks.  The  direction  of  this  chain  is 
nearly  due  north  and  south,  and  its  north¬ 
ern  extremity  nearly  coincides  with  the 
boundary  line  of  our  Stale  with  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  rocky  base  of  this  chain 
is  a  talcose  slate,  variously  modified  and 
interfered  with  by  other  primary  rocks. 
At  the  Point  of  Rocks,  which  is  the  south¬ 
ern  extremity  of  the  Catocti,i  drain,  the 
rock  is  a  compact  eurite,  and  towards 
the  summit  it  is  a  quartzite,  apparently 


the^Hall  of  Representatives  at  Washing- overlying  or  wedged  into  the  talcose  slatQ 
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On  the  west  side,  at  what  is  termed  the' 
Upper  Point  of  Rocks,  tim  slate  is  inter¬ 
mixed  with  limestone.  In  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  Frederick  and  Jefferson,  the  rock 
which  is  there  quarried,  is  a  mixture  of 
quartz  and  mica,  the  true  hyalomicte  of 
of  Brongniart.  On  ascending  the  east 
side  of  the  ridge  on  the  road  to  Middletown, 
the  same  kind  of  slate  traversed  by  large 
veins  of  quartz  succeeds  to  the  limestone, 
and  giaduates  into  ^ock  composed  of  quartz 
and  epidote,  when*  looses  its  slaty  struc¬ 
ture.  'rhe  massive  of  rocks  known  as  the 
“High  Knob”  is  of  talcose  slate;  but  the 
flanks  of  the  mountain  present  masses  of 
rocks  composed  of  quarlz,  epidote  and  cal 
careoijs  spar,  in  various  conditions  of  admix¬ 
ture.  In  the  gap  through  which  flows  tin 
head  waters  of  the  Upper  Tuscarora,  the 
large  masses  that  seem  to  form  the  structure 
of  the  chain,  are  quartzite  frequently  tra¬ 
versed  by  viens  ot  ■lilk-white  quartz;  .but 
this  rock  in  its  upper  bands  takes  on  a  .slaty 
structure,  enveloping  granular  particles  of 
greasy  quartz,  whilst  some  loose  masses  al¬ 
ibi  d  larger  slabs  of  a  decided  talcose  slate,  of 
a  green  color.  It  is  in  the  quaitz  veins  of 
the  talcose  slate  lliat  veins  of  native  copper 
have  been  detected.  On  entering  Harman’s 
gap  the  quartzite  is 'again  the  predominant 
rock,  but  on  ascending  it  passes  into  a  mi.x- 
ture  of  talc  and  (]uartz,  and  finally  graduates 
into  a  well  defined  talcose  slate-  Approach¬ 
ing  the  culminating  point  of  the  ridge,  the 
rock  is  a  compact  claystone,  rendered  por- 
phyioidal  by  imbedding  very  small  crystals 
of  feldspar;  it  subsequently  lakes  on  the 
character  ofan  amygdaloitl  containing  spheri¬ 
cal  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  crystalline  particles  of  epidote. — 
Towards  the  northern  c.xtremity  oftbe  ebaiu, 
the  quarts  and  epidote  rocks  are  triore  abun 
dant,  but  the  quartzite  is  still  the  predomi 
mint  rock.  From  these  circumstances  it  i? 
manikst  that  the  chain  of  the  Catoclin  moun 
tains  is  a  mass  of  primary  rocks  flanking  t( 
the  w'cst  a  valFy  composed  of  recks  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  more  recent  geological  epoch.  A* 
the  base  of  the  ridge  on  either  side,  thert 
are  numerous  localities,  some  of  them  affor¬ 
ding  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore,  princi¬ 
pally  ot  the  variety,  known  as  the  argilace- 
ous  oxida  oi  iron. 

The  Catoctin  ridge  is  wooded  mainly  v/ith 
chestnut,  of  which  there  are  to  be  seen  some 
magnificent  groves,  and  that  valuable  spe¬ 
cies  of  oak — the  chesnut  leaved  or  rock 
oak — the  bark  of  which  actuates  a  very  im- 
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portant  branch  of  the  industry  of  this  section 
ot  the  State.  As  undergrowths,  especia  ly 
on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  there  is  the 
laurel  (kalmia)  and  the  dwarf  oak,  (quercus 
chinqmipiny,  towards  its  base,  the  white  and 
"black  oak,  hickory  and  locust,  with  chest¬ 
nut;  and  in  the  transverse  valleys,  along  the 
water-courses,  splendid  specimens  of  beach, 
walnut  and  locust,  together  with  the  spruce 
pine  and  cucumber  tree,  (magnolia  accumi- 
naia,)  the  latter  having  been  observed,  more 
particularly,  in  the  gap  of  Owing’s  creek. — 
!t  is  in  this  latter  direction  that  we  meet 
with  tlie  beautiful  lillle  valley  known  as 
Harbaugh’s  valley — extending  in  length  a- 
bout  five  miles,  on  an  average;  breadth  one 
mile.  It  is  watered  at  its  south  east  end  by 
the  head  waters  of  Ow'ing’s  creek,  and  at  its 
north  west  termination  by  a  small  branch 
emptying  into  Tom’s  creek.  The  predom¬ 
inant  rock  in  tliis  valley  is  epidote,  traversed 
by  viens  of  quartz  and  imbedding  crystals 
ot  sulphuret  of  iron.  This  valley  occupies 
the  angle  ol  the  fork  formed  by  the  spurring 
of  the  Catoctin  ridge  from  the  South  moun¬ 
tains,  and  is  surrounded  by  bills,  the  flanlis 
of  which  are  covered  by  valuable  tracts  ot 
woodland,  consisting  ol  white,  black  and 
chesnut  oaks,  chesnut,  poplar,  hickory, 
maple,  walnut,  dogwood,  &c.  It  is  in  a 
thriving  stale,  and  its  present  agricultural 
condition  and  susceptibilities  to  further  im¬ 
provement  will  be  staled  under  the  bead  of 
the  agricultural  resources  of  Frederick  coim- 
ly. 

The  floiiri.shing  valley  ol  iMiddietown  re¬ 
mains  now  to  be  described,  over  which 
there  is  an  exiensive  and  magnificent  pros¬ 
pect  from  the  summit  of  the  passthrough  the 
Catoctin  ridge.  The  valley  lies  within  the 
fork  of  this  latter  ridge,  and  the  South  moun- 
lains;  it  is  of  a  triangular  shajie,  its  longitu- 
linal  extent  being  about  30  miles,  on  an 
iverage  wiillli  ol  four  miles,  and  its  great- 
-i.st  breadth  along  the  Potomac  is  nine  miles. 
In  its  upper  portion  it  is  mom'lainous  and 
rugged,  though  cultivated  and  highly  im¬ 
proved.  At  its  southern  extremity  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  country  it  is  rolling  but  not  hilly. 
I'he  greatest  portion  of  this  valley  is  based 
upon  a  talcose  slate,  traversed  by  veins  of 
quartz,  cvliich  by  its  decomposition,  furnish¬ 
es  a  chocolate  colored  soil,  Wells  sunk 
through  this  rock,  at  the  depth  of  30  feet, 
yield  water  that  is  hard,  owing  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  magnesia;  but  there  are  at  the  foot 
of  (he  mountains  numerous  and  abundant 
springs  that  furnish  a'  great  supply  of  deli¬ 
cious  water.  At  the  fool  of  the  South  mouuv 
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tains,  (hat  (orm  (lie  western  boundary  of  (he 
valley,  (liere  is  the  recurrence  c(  the  same 
rock  previously  described, composed  ofgrains 
ot  quartz,  enveloped  and  boutid  together  by 
talc.  This,  by  its  disintegration,  supplies  a 
thinner  and  more  siliceous  soil.  The  tracts 
of  woodland  on  the  hilly  parts  of  the  valley 

consist  mainly  o|  oaks  hickory,  poplsr  an.!,  ^ 

walimt,  and  on  the  high  banks  and  slopes  ol  12  calves  >.{37  S'" 
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Vary  and  sons,  llis  total  expenditure, that 
is,  money  laid  out  for  his  family  and  farm, 
amounted  to  SS'SS  75.  After  speaking  of 
the  depredation  of  wire  worm,  early  and 
late  frost,  and  other  drawbacks  with  uhich 
farmers  are  ever  afflicted,  Mr.  Tarian  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  give  the  following  statements  of 


the  Catoctin  creek,  there  are  seen  large  spe 
ciraens  of  oak,  walnut  and  beach.  The  only 
appearance  of  limestone  in  this  valley  has 
been  already  adverted  to  as  occurring  at  the 
western  foot  of  the  Catoctin,  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  stream,  that  has  received  the 
name  ot  Poplar  Dranch.  Its  location  is  ad¬ 
joining  (he  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,! 
near  the  month  ot  the  Catoctin  creek. 

A  breccious  rock,  having  llie  s<me  rela¬ 
tive  geological  position  as  the  calcareous 
breccia  previously  described  as  occurring  on 
the  western  verge  of  the  Frederick  valley  Jbr'pork,  at  7  cts. 
at  the  junction  of  the  red  sand  .stone  w  ith  ‘  ’ 

the  limestone,  is  met  with  in  Carroll  county, 
on  the  -eastern  verge  of  the  same  formation, 
where  it  meets  slate  rocks  with  veins  of 
quartz.  It  there  forms  a  siliceous  breccia, 
analogous  in  character  to  the  calcareous  brec-j 


196  lbs,  butter  at  20  cts. 

1549  lbs.  cheese  at  8  cts. 

30  lambs  at  15s. 

850  bushels  of  oats,  at  25  cts. 

375  bushels  of  potatoes,  at  25  cts. 
20  tons  of  hay,  at  §15  per  ton, 
72  bushels  onions,  at  50  cts. 

500  do.  corn,  at  84  cts. 

220  do.  wheat  §1  40, 

4  cow  s,  beef, 

2  oxen  and  2  Steers,, 
shoal.s 


§37  89 
39  00 
123  92 
56  25 
212  50 
93  75 
300  OO 
36  00 
420  00 
308  00 
198  00 
260  00 
18  14 
88  00 


Total  value. 

Deduct  money  paid  out, 

Leaving  a  balance  of 


§2,283  25 
385  75 


§1,897  50 


-  1  ■,  1  ,■  r  1  •  .  I  other  case  is  that  Mr.  Davis  Harri- 

cia;  and  its  graduation  from  a  breccia  to  aj,^^ 

red  sandstone,  covered  by  gravel  is  obvious;^^^  ^gg5_. 

at  many  spots.  jpy  bushels  of  wheat  at  §1  25  ’  237  50 

155  do  rye  at  94  cts.  155  10 

209  do  corn  at  75  cts.  163  62. 

700  do  oats  at  50  cts.  350  00 

7  live  hogs,  40  00 

3  'calves,  9  QO 

75  tons  of  hay,  1,-558  50 

Advance  on  26  sheep,  65  00 

Received  for  paslure  and  feed  ex¬ 
clusive  of  my  own  stock,  60  00 


3*rofif»  of  Fai’BSjing. 

How  very  simple  and  profitable  to  keep' 
farm  accounts  after  the  manner  of  (hose  giv¬ 
en  below.  It  surely  could  not  fail  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  pleasure  and  profit, for  any  man 
to  know  what  is  the  exact  annual  reward  of 
his  labor. 

Against  Extravagance  of  Living  and 
BuiUling  in  the  Country. — “In  order  to 
show  the  contrast  which  exists  in  the  pro- 

•ducts  of  farms,  under  the  new  and  old  ^ys  labor,  &c. 

terns  of  husbandry,  wc  quote  (w;o  cases  of 
products  under  (he  new  system.  In  neither 
of  these  cases  were  the  lands  of  greht  natu 


Nett  ]irofit. 


§2,730  12 
275  00 

§2,455  12 

Thus  iMr  Vary’s  tarm  afforded  a  him  nett 
ral  terlility.  The  first  farm  is  situated  on  ajannual  profit  oFabout  §13  08  per  acreover 
sandy  pine  plain,  which  until  lately,  was' and  above  the  amount  paid  out  for  his  fami- 
considered  of  little  value  for  husbandry. —  ly,  and  lor  farm  labor  &c.,  and  Mr.  H.arris’s 
Forty  years  ago  these  lands  sold  for  three 
dollars  an  acre.  They  now  sell  at  60  to  100  ' 
dollars  an  acre.  The  other  farm  is  situated 
in  the  neighborhood  ofPcu.ghkepsie,  N.  V., 
and  if  we  are  correct  in  our  recollections,  a 


gave  him  a  nett  profit  ot  about  §17  16  per 
acre,  over  and  above  bis  farm  e.xpenses. 


Want  of  Confidence  in  Mankind. —  We 
should  not  despair  ot  (he  goodne.ss  of  the 
part  of  it  was  in  old  field  or  commons  in  ISOli  world,  if  we  do  not  happen  to  see  it  imme- 
-2.  Samuel  T.  Vary’s  farm  lies  on  the  Kin-idiately  around  us.  The  atmosphere  is  still 
derhook  plains.  There  are  145  acres  underjblue,  though  so  much  of  it  as  is  enclosed  ia 
cultivation.  It  was  worked  in  1835  by  Mr.lour  apartnaents  is  colorless. 
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From  the  Cultivator. 

The  Root  Culture. 

Mr.  Editor; 

As  you  are  to  extend  your  usefulness 
to  the  farmins community,  by  uniting  with 


ly,  gives  the  tuinep  fly  a  good  chance  to 
destroy  the  tender  plants.  The  first  of 
June  will  give  a  better  crop.  The  av¬ 
erage  of  seasons,  if  planted  the  middle 
of  May,  they  will  be  less  liable  to  be  in- 


the  Cultivator,!  am  disposed  to  go  wilhyou  jured^by  the  fly;  but  in  thus  early  planting 
with  my  views  occasionally.  While  youjthey  are  more  subject  to  run  to  neck  and 
have  been  going  through  with  nine  vol-jtop,  and  are  somewhat  stringy,  and  not 
umes  of  the  Farmer,  I  have  received  eachjbrittle  and  sweet  as  those  planted  the  first 
number  with  the  expectation  to  be  well  of  June.  Some  have  raised  their  seed; 
compensated  for  the  trifling  expense.  Ijsuch  seeds  ■  run  more  to  neck  and  top, 
have  perused  its  pages  with  pleasure  and'and  the  roots  are  more  branchy.  One 
no  small  profit.  The  culture  of  roots  has  pound  of  seed  to  the  acre  is  as  good  as 
received  considerable  attention,  but  the  two.  If  the  fly  attacks  them  they  will  as 


subject  has  but  just  begun.  1  am  of  the 
opinion  that  in  all  grain  growing  dis¬ 
tricts  the  root  culture  will  be  considered 
second  to  no  other  crop,  except  wheat; 
not  that  roots  will  be  turned  to  money  as 
corn,  barley  and  oats,  but  will  aid  the  far¬ 
mer  to  extend  his  wheat  crop  and  in¬ 
crease  his  stock  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs, 
and  thereby  increase  the  quantity  of  ma¬ 
nure.  With  a  good  supply  of  manure, 
the  root  may  be  increased  so  that  both 
sheep  and  hogs  can  be  better  carried 


through  the  winter  on  straw,  chalF  and 
and  roots,  than  on  hay  and  grain,  and  at 
one  half  of  the  expense.  Ruta  baga  for 
cattle,  mangel  whurtzel  and  sugar  beet 
for  sheep  and  hogs.  Before  we  commence  ! 
with  roots,  we  must  see  if  our  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  roots.  The  turnep  requires  a  san 
dy  soil, but  will  make  fair  returns  on  a  grav¬ 
elly  loam.  Where  clay,  or  clay  loam,  arc 
the  principal  parts,  turneps  will  not  make 
good  return.  The  mangel  wurtzel  or  su¬ 
gar  beet  will  do  well  on  clay  loam.  Clo¬ 
ver  sod  has  been  recommended  for  ruta 
baga.  [fit  is  free  from  other  grasses  it 
will  do  w'eil;  if  made  rich,  twenty-five 
loads  of  manure  to  the  acre  has  been  re¬ 
commended;  if  it  is  short,  unfermented 
stable  manure  it  will  do.  In  wheat  grow¬ 
ing  districts,  where  straw  is  freely  used 
in  the  stable  and  yard,  forty  or  fifty  loads 
to  the  acre  will  well  pay  in  the  increased 
size  of  the  roots.  The  SOth  of  June  has 
been  recommended  as  the  best  time  for 
sowing  ruta  baga;  for  western  New-York 
ftk  loo  late.  The  dry  and  hot  sun  ol  Ju- 


soon  destroy  them  when  two  pounds  are 
sown  as  one.  I  have  tried  manuring  in 
the  drills  and  spreading  the  manure  over 
the  ground.  When  I  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  manure  I  prefer  spreading.  It  is 
less  labor  and  will  do  as  well.  As  soon 
as  the  manure  is  spread,  plow  it  under  as 
smooth  as  possible, — then  roll  and  har¬ 
row  with  a  light  fine-tooth  harrow,  till  it 
is  completely  mellowed;  then  we  are 
ready  for  the  seed,  which  should  be  sown 
^  the  same  day;  rows  twenty-eight  inches 
apart,  with  a  drill  that  can  be  built  for 
^3,50.  I  can  sow  as  fast  as  I  can  walk. 
As  soon  as  they  are  up  so  ns  to  be  follow¬ 
ed  in  the  row,  tliey  should  be  drest  out 
by  going  through  with  the  cultivator  or 
shovel  plow  and  hoe;  at  the  second  dres¬ 
sing,  they  shc^uld  be  thinned  out  so  as  to 
be  one  foot  apart,  and  after  that  they  will 
want  but  little  attention,  if  the  land  is 
not  weedy.  Many  neglect  hoeing  too 
long,  and  tlien  it  is  a  slow  business,  and 
the  turneps  become  stinted,  which  is  very 
injurious  to  them. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

RAWSON  HARMON,' Jr. 


Dry  rot  may  ©ftentimes  be  prevented  in 
living  trees  if  the  wounds  are  carefully  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  composition  made  of  rosin,  tal¬ 
low,  bees  wax,  and  ochre  melted  and  mixed 
well  together — and  where  it  is  necessary, 
for  want  of  time  in  the  spring,  to  resort  to 
winter  trimming,  this  method  of  prevention 
should  be  resorted  to.  It  is  clieap,  simple, 
and  adheres  to  the  wood,  excluding  moisture 
until  it  is  healed  over. 


'Varieties: 
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Sorrel. 

A  great  pest  on  the  farm  is  the  common 
forrel,  not  only  being  useless  in  itself,  but, 
occupying  ground  which  might  be  filled 
with  profitable  herbage.  Sorrel  too,  while 
it  springs  from  sour  soils,  contributes  to  in¬ 
crease  'that  sourness,  by  depositing  in  the 
earth  the  acid  which  the  plant  has  the  pow 
er  of  secreting.  To  destroy  sorrel  it  ison- 
i  ]/  necessary  to  destroy  or  neutralize  the  acid! 
essential  to  its  growth;  and  this  is  fortunate¬ 
ly  within  the  power  of  every  farmer  by  the 
aid  of  lime.  Lime  and  i  irrel  cannot  exist  to¬ 
gether;  the  alkali  of  the  one  is  fatal  to  the 
acid  of  the  other,  and  where  the  sourness  of 
the  soil  is  corrected,  the  sorrel  will  disap¬ 
pear  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  writer  in  the 
•  Cabinet  says; 

“We  had  a  few  acres  infested  with  sor¬ 
rel  much  to  our  inconvenience;  on  a  part  of 
this  we  spent  sixty-six  bushels  and  two- 
thirds  of  lime  to  the  acre,  on  the  balance 
we  spread  two  hundred  bushels  of  ashes.— 
The  sorrel  on  the  limed  part  has  nearly  dis¬ 
appeared,  while  on  the  portion  on  which  ash¬ 
es  were  spread,  it  is  as  thick  as  ever.” 


La  CoKTEUR  on  Wheat. — No  indi¬ 
vidual  living  Iras  made  as  many  experi¬ 
ments  with  wheat,  has  done  as  much  to  de 
termine  the  qualities  and  worth  of  the  many 
varieties  of  this  plant,  or  has  so  well  shown 
its  habits,  and  the  soil  required  for  its  [.re¬ 
duction  in  perfection,  as  Le  Conteur  of  the 
■Isle  of  Jersey.  His  essay  on  the  several 
topics  connected  with  the  management  of 
the  wheat  crop,  is  of  great  value  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  as  well  as  the  scientific  farmer,  as 
jjhowing  some  of  the  many  results  he  arri 
red  at,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations.— 
He  says  ; 

‘•It  is  perfectly  true,  however  we  may 
-account  for  it,  that  all  plants  become  tired 
of  one  soil,  and  one  manure.  They  like 
the  human  race,  have  their  appetites  and 
loathings,  and  a  person  that  would  be  forced 
constantly  to  eat  the  same  kind  of  food, 
would;  not  only  infallibly  sicken  of  it,  bui 
would  most  likely,  suffer  in  his  health.  So 
iJ  IS  with  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  or  anj 
other  plant.  2'he  best  cultivator  of  Lucerne 
I  have  ever  known  whose  practice  extended 
over  forty  years  experience,  assured  me,  that 
until  he  adopted  the  mode  of  giving  the 
plant  fresh  food  yearly,  he  was  never  able  to 
make  it  produce  as  he  has  since  done.  One 
year  it  was  dressed  with  dc-compo*C'd  ma- 


nure;  the  next,  with  ashes;  the  third  with  sail; 
and  the  fourth  with  lime.  I  have  applied 
this  principle,  and'  this  system  to  wheat. — 
riiat  whiej)  •is. grown  on  land  manured 
from  the  mixim  or  dung  heap  one  year, 
becomes  seed  for  land  prepared  with  lime; 
that  again  becomes  seed  for  land  dressed 
with  ashes;  then  for  land  dressed  witn  mix¬ 
ed  manures,  and  so  on.  Va^-y  the  food  cr 
stimulants  of  (he  wheat  plant  as  much  as 
possible  hence,  giving  a  good  variety  of 
every  chance  of  finding  a  new  soil  on  each 
occasion,  or  sowing.” 

Ihw  to  make  good  Cider. — About  lOO 
miles  up  the  Illinois  river,  at  a  place  called 
Phillips  Ferry,  I  arrived  one  evening  to 
wail  for  a  boat'”  and  being  weary  and 
hungry  withal,  the  good  woman  set  before 
me  the  best  her  house  afforded.  She  was 
from  Ohio,  and  there  had  learned  the  mode 
of  prejiaring  all  kinds  of  preserves,  and  on 
her  table  were  plums,  peaches,  np|)les;  rasp¬ 
berries,  currants  fcc.  I  told  her  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  cider  I  drank  at  Natchez;  she  said 
she  came  from  the  place  w  here  they  made  it, 
and  this,  she  says,  is  the  operation. 

Take  the  cider  from  the  press,  before  it 
ferments,  at  all,  put  it  in  a  clean  kettle  that 
will  hold  ^  barrel,  heat  it  until  it  “just 
boils,”  and  no  longer,  immediately  turn  it 
hot  into  a  clean  barrel,  add  to  it  a  table 
spoonful  of  pearlash,  cork  it  up  and  roll  it 
into  the  cellar,  and  ivher.  you  have  occasion 
to  use  it,  yon  will  find  it  clear,  sparkling, 
and  delicious,  without  a  particle  of  “vine¬ 
gar  sourness.”  Add  nothing  to  it  except 
the  pearlash,  neither  water  nor  spirits.  Ee 
careful  to  boil  it  not  a  moment  after  you  see 
the  first  bubble,  lor  it  may  get  burnt,  and 
of  course  s|)oile(i. 

I  gave  the  directions  to  a  friend  who  made 
a  keg  of  cider  in  thus  way  last  year  but  he 
‘boiled  it  a  little,”  and  it  got  the  faint  of 
boiled  cider,  but  in  other  respects  it  was 
good.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  would 
like  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  “hard 
cider,”  if  so,  you  can  best  judge  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  giving  the  above  recipe  publica¬ 
tion. — Boston  Cultivator. 


Garden  Wheat. — We  have  in  on? 
possession  some  heads  of  the  garden  wheat, 
as  specimens  of  the  productions  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  season  They  measure  near  six  inches? 
in  length,  and  are  very  full.  They  prew  on 
c  of  Muses  Worinan  Esq.  — ileriil 


Varieties. 
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Cure  for  Sheep  Poisoned  by 
“Lamb-kii.l — In  the  spring  of  the  \-ear 
sheep  and  lambs  are  very  api  to  eat  the 
green  leaves  of  the  low  laurel  ^or  lam-kill 
as  it  is  sometimes  called’.*  'I’his  brings  on 
a  retching  or  voraitinii  of  a  greenish  fluid 
which  the  sheep  agiiin  swallows  down. 
'I’he  animal  begins  io  swell  and  becomes 
stupid,  refuses  to  eat  or  drink,  and  finally 
dies.  As  scon  as  a  sheep  is  discovered  to  be 
sick,  and  to  throw  his  Hmd  above  mentioned, 
fix  a  gag  in  its  mouth,  by  taking  a  short 
stick  or  corn  cob,  tie  a  string  at  each  end — 
put  it  into  the  mouth  and  pass  the  string  up 
over  the  head  of  the  sheep;  so  as  to  keep  the 
gag  in,  and  the  mouth  open;  this  prevents 


from  swallowing. 


them 

liquid  ammonia  is  very 
onions  put  under  the  tore  legs  are  also  ben¬ 
eficial.  A  communication  by  Mr.  New- 
iTian,  of  Worcester,  JMas=.,  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  the  New  Idcigland  Farmer,  recom¬ 
mends  a  strong  decoction  of  the  bruised 
twigs  of  'vhite  ash  given  in  doses  of  two 
sp'>onfulIs  to  a  sheep  especially  if  adminis¬ 
tered  within  twenty  tour  hours  after  the 
sheep  has  eaten  the  poison. 

For  some  reitson  or  other,  sheep  are  not 
so  apt  to  get  poisoned  up  e'ast  here,  as  they 
are  down  w'est,  although  we  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  both  sheep  and  laurel-  Yet  wo 
have  seen  a  whole  flock  here,  prostrated 
by  eating  the  leaves  of  the  plant  in  question, 
and  some  of  them  died  in  spile  of  all  our 
care.— Jiawe  Farmer.  ' 


for  years  used  soda,  or  saleratus,  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  found  them  usually  suc¬ 
cessful. 

“1  wish  to  inform  my  sister  butler  ma¬ 
kers,  of  the  means  1  used  which  so  success- 
fulfy  removed  the  difficulty;  I  churned  per¬ 
haps  three  hours  to  no  purpose,  and  Irje.d  to 
think  of  something  that  I  had  read  in  the 
Indiana  Farmer,  or  some  other  periodical. 

1  could  not  remember  precise^',  but  1  re¬ 
collected  the  reason  stated  w-as  the  cream 
being  too  sour,  I  then  thous:bt  of  soda,  an.-l 
dissolverl  a  large  tea  spoonful  in  a  pint  of 
warm  water,  and  as  I  poured  it  in  churning 
at  tlie  same  time,  it  changed  in  a  moment 
and  gradually  formed  into  a  beautiful  salii 


A  dose  of  weak  lump  of  sweet  butter.” 
good.  Koasted 


Ame.  far. 


Profit  from'  Apples. — Gov.  Hill  says,  in 
his  Monthly  Visiter — “Grafted  winter  ap¬ 
ples  sell  quick  in  the  interior  at  the  })rice 
of  a  dollar  a  bushel.  A  singka  acre  of  ground 
may  he  made  to  [iroduce  five  hundred  bush¬ 
els  of  apples  in  a  season.  The  same  acre 
planted  at  the  same  time  with  potatoes  may 
produce  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels,  or  it 
may  turn  out  thirty  bushels  ol  corn  or  oats, 
or  a  ton  and  a  half  of  good  English  hay.” 
The  apples,  it  seems  to  us  should  induce 
farmers  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject 
more  generally  than  they  do. 

Alpine  Farmers, — The  farmers  of  the  Tap¬ 
per  Alps,  though  by  no  means  wealthy  live 
like  lords  in  their  houses;  while  tho  heaviest 
portion  of  agricultural  labor  devolves  on  the 
wife.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a 
woman  yoked  to  the  plough  along  with  an 
ass,  while  the  husband  guides  it.  A  farmer 


New  way  or  Raisi.vg  Beets. — A 
writer  in  the  Farmer’s  Cabinent  says  that 
the  best  crop  ot  t.eets  he  ever  raised  was  in 
alternate  rows  with  corn;  the  corn  was  a 

full  crop  and  he  obtained  300  bushehs  ofj^,j-  Upper  Alps -accounts  it  an  act  ot  po- 
beets  to  the  acre  besides.  The  shade  of  theU^^g^  ^ 

corn  seems  to  be  useful  m  dry  weather,  too  much  oppressed  with  wwk 

the  beets  with  the  corn  did  better  than  oth  •  neighbor,  in  return,  lends  his  wife 

ers  m  an  open  patch  alongside.  1  Ins  was  r r,.,  ...i’  


open  patch 
practiced  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  may  be 
more  successful  than  in  colder  climates;  but 
-vve  would  suggest  to  farmer.^  who  haye  a 
warm,  dry  soil,  an  e.xperiment  on  a  small 
scale. —  Yankee  Farmer. 


Churning  Butter. — Every  good  house 
wife  knows  at  times,  from  peculiar  causes, 
most  generally  extra  sourness  or  biiterness 
of  the  cream  much  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  making  the  cream  into  butter.  A  vvritei 
in  the  Indiana  Farmer,  recommends  the 
follotvingcourse  in  such  cases.  We  have 


for  a  few  days  whenever  the  favor  is  reques¬ 
ted.  - - 

Ashes  for  Fruit  Trees.—  A  sprightly 
gentleman  of  more  than  “  three  score  and 
ten,  “with  alert  step  and  quick  eye’’  for 
observation,  told  us  that  he  h’ad  known  a 
nan  make  and  preserve  in  a  flourishing 
productive  condition,  an  orchard  of  apple 
trees,  on  originally  very  poor  ground,  by 
every  year  sprinkling  around  each  tree,  to 
the  circumference  of  the  extent  of  its 
branches,  half  a  bushel  of  ashes- 


Prices  Current. 
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rjREUKKlCK  pTjKKS  CL'KKKM. 


JULY  10,  1840. 

FLOUR. — Flour  from  w  agoin,  «4,:6 
CRAIN 

Wheal — (New,)  Prime  Red  J0,65 
Rye — 40  uenls 
Buckwheat  — 6l  ets. 

Cum — *-,00  Per  Barrel 
Flax  Seed —  100  Cents  | 


FLCUR.- 


>ioht  cliecks  on  New  York  7  per  cent  — 
The  Journal  says  ; — The  river  is  now  I'al- 
!injj  slowly,  hut  is  still  in  fine  boatins:  order; 
8  feet  in  tho  canal  ff'e  have  at  len;;'th  hat] 
i  week  wiihout  rain,  a  circumstance  very 
lavorable  for  the  harvesting  of  grain  and 
grass  now  going  on.  y/s  we  stated  last  week, 
the  crop  in  this  region'  has  been  materially 
injured,  ff’e  are  unable  to  form  any  idea 
as  to  the  probable  average  grain  crop 
throuohout  the  Union.  In  many  places  it  is 
said  to  be  remarkably  good,  while  in  others 
it  is  very  deficient.  The  clear  weather  this 
week  has  enabled  the  farmers  to  plough 
over  their  crops,  ol  which  the  pros|)ect  is 
Except  the  articles  of 


Baltimore,  Patriot  OJJice. 

July^,  1  o'clock,  P.  31. 

THE  iMARKETS. 

-We  hear  ot  no  transactions  in|niuch  improved. 

Howard  street,  this  morning'- holders  are'sugar  and  coffee,  the  market  is  very  dull 
generally  asking  §4,75  from  stores,  and! 
the  receipt  price  i.s  §4,44  a  50.  We  note  Agricultural  Societies. — The  best 
s.iles  made  jesterday  of  several  hundred  evidence  of  the  utility  of such  societies  is  the 
barrels,  mixed  brinds,  at  84,58},  and  of  vast  good  which  they  have  done  in  the  liv- 
good  common  brands  at  .§5,  for  fresh  grounddlized  world.  In  wdiatever  countries  the 
and  .Susquehanna  at  §4,75.  Igreatest  improvements  in  agriculture  hive 

GRAIN — Sales  of  white  Wheat  at  §1,0.3  been  made,  such  improvements  have  .been 
a  107  do.  81al,04  ;  Corn,  yellow,  52  a  53  c  ;|effecled  chiefly  through  the  instiumentality 
v-hitedo.  60  a 51cts.;  Rye,  Md., 50c.;  Fenn.'ofsuch  societies.  Agriculture  has  been  ad- 
do.  63  a  55( ;  Oats,  JJd.  26  a  28c  ;  Va.  25  a'vanced  to  a  higher  stale  of  perfection  m 
26  cents  England  and  France,  than  in  any  other 

WHISKEY — The  demand  for  this  article  is  countries.  In  no  other  countries  are  agri- 
limited,  and  prices  wiihout  change,  we  quote  cultural  societies  so  numerous;  they  are  or- 
hhds.,  at  22  1-2  cts.  'I'he  wagon  price  ex-  g.mized  in  every  agricultural  district. — 
elusive  of  bill,  is  20  cents.  They  are  also  numerous  in  Germany,  Hol- 

PROVISIONS — Nothing  doing,  and  prices, land,  Switherland,  Italy  and  various  other 
without  change.  Mess  Pork  is  held  at  817;*parts  of  Europe,  and  long  experience  has 
prime  at  14,50.  Mess  Beef  at  815  f  No.  1  at  tested  their  vast  utility  it 

813,  and  prime  at  §11  Limited  sales  of  In  addition  to  the  county  and  local  societies 
Western  assorted  Bacon  at  8  1-2  cents.  aboard  of  agriculture  was  established  at 

London,  under  the  authority  of  government, 
about  the  year  1793.  The  county  societies 
make  their  returns  to  the  Board  and  the 
alter  communicate  to  the  former  the  results 
of  their  experiments  and  various  improve¬ 
ments. 

Such  a  Board  estalilished  in  every  .State 
of  our  American  Union,  for  similar  purpo¬ 
ses,  would  be  attended  with  advantage  equal 
to  these  derived  from  it  in  Erfgland. 

The  laudable  efforts  which  have  been  made 
for  improvement  by  establishing  societies 
and  agricultural  papers  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  Staes,  have  put  a  new  face  upon 
the  country; — still  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  our  improvements  for  perhaps  half  a 
century  will  equal  the  present  improve¬ 
ments  either  in  France  or  England.  This, 
instead  of  discouraging,  should  rather  stimu- 
Eiteus  to  redouble  our  efforts. — jlmer.  Far 


Spirit  of  the  Comestic  SXarkets. 

At  Boston,  on  Tuesday,  the  Flour  market 
continued  rather  to  improve,  the  stock  of 
choice  qualities  being  small  and  in  few  hands; 
no  change  in  Grain,  holders  quite  as  firm, 
and  none  of  any  consequence  afloat.  Cotton 
fully  sustains  late  prices,  and  further  sales 
gootl  Uplands  at  10  1-2  cents.  Sales  Cuba 
tart  J/olasses  at  20  c.,  6  mos.  Ashes  stand 
the  .same  with  a  lair  demand.  Sugars  less 
active,  Coffee,  good  and  prime  green  in  de 
mand.  Fish,  holders  of  new  Bank  not  in 
dined  to  sell  at  present  prices,  and  many 
storing  at  the  oulporls  of  an  improved  mar 
kd. 

At  LOUISVILLE,  (Ky.)  on  the  third  instant. 
Flour  was  retailing  at  §3  1  4  a  3  1  2;  Bacon 
6  a  7  c;  Whiskey  22  a  23  c;  Feathers  33  a 
Sfc;  Gin  eng  30c;  Bagging  240;  Rope  Sets 
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Recipes. 

V‘v'v\,^«\»wvvwvwvwv\/x>v\x>\/^/vv'Wvwvwvwvwv^^  '^^vw ww%^v*wvvw\'v\  vv^vV'Vvi^  AvvVv^ 


Cancer. — A  cure  of  Cancer  on  the  lip  is  re¬ 
worded  in  a  Scottish  paper,  by  the  use  of  the 
ashes  0^  wliite  ash  bark,  mixed  with  pure  water. 
The  d. sense  was  in  an  early  ^tage, and  the  cure 
was  completed  in  a  fortnight. 

Certain  Cure  for  Scarlet  Fever. — The  Ohio 
State  .Journal  says,  in  the  first  Byniptoms,  give  a 
dose  of  calomel  and  jalap,  and  after  it  has  opera 
ted  give  salts  or  oil  to  work  it  off:  afterwards, 
give  freely  of  cayenne  or  red  pepper  tea  made 
palatable,  oj saffron  prepared  in  the  same  way. 
If  the  throat  becomes  sore  or  swelled,  apply  '.he 
outside  of  the  rust  of  bacon,  being  the  fat  and 
smoked  end,  which  has  the  peculiar  and  desired 
virtue.  In  case  the  threat  continaes  sore  or  ul 
cerates,  make  a  strong  decoction  of  green  prive' 
nnd  s.age,  or  either;  sweeten  it  with  honey  or 
loaf  sugar,  and  put  a  small  portion  of  alum  in, 
so  that  it  may  taste  quite  perceptible;  wash  and 
gargle  it  in  the  throat.  If  an  infant  is  the  pa¬ 
tient,  it  will  he  perhaps  necessary  to  make  a  lit 
tie  mop  with  which  to  keep  the  throat  clear  i 
from  the  corrupted  matter  that  gathers,  Ftom 
thirty  years’  knowledge  and  experience,  I  can  , 
testify  that  I  have  never  known  this  remedy  to 
fail,  when  thoroughly  and  propeily  applied. 
The  prevalence  of  this  disease  at  this  time,  in 
tliis  neighborhood,  induces  me  to  make  this  re¬ 
medy  known. 

limb  to  have  a  sharp  iiaior— 'Take  a  strip  of 
thick  Harness  leather,  the  size  you  want  for  a 
strap  and  fasten  it  at  each  end  upon  a  piece  of 
wood,  then  rub  upon  its  surface  a  piece  of  tin, 
(any  tin  dish  will  do)  until  it  is  smooth.  Strap 
your  razor  upon  this  aiid'you  will  find  it  wortli 
*11  the  patent  straps  that  ever  were  invented. 

Tc  make  Rite  Jtpple  Dumplings.— lHoW  the 
rice  ten  minutes;  then  let  it  drain  thorougly. —  • 
Pare  and  quarter  as  many  good  apples  as  you  . 
want  dumplings;  than  take  as  many  small  clotli-s , 
and  put  a  portion  of  the  rice,  enclosing  an  apple 
4n  eaeh — tie  rather  loosely  and  boil  three  quar¬ 
ters.  of  an  hour.  Serve  with  butler  and  sugar 
as  usual.  It  you  do  not  believe  this  is.  good, 
try  it. 


Consumption. —  Half  a  pint  of  new  milk  mi*, 
ed  with  a  wine-glass  full  of  the  expressed  juiiSe 
•  of  green  horehonnd,  taken  every  morning,  is 
;  said  to  he  an  effectual  remedy  for  consumption 
if  resorted  to  in  time.  One  who  irled  it  says, 
“Pour  Weeks  use  of  the  horohouiid  and  milk 
’  relieved  tlie  pains  of  my  breast,  enabled  me  to 
‘  breathe  de'ep,  long  and  free,  strengthened  and 
harmonised  my  voice,  and  restored  me  to  a  bel- 
’  ter  state  of  health  than  I  had  been  in  lor  years’.’ 
'Our  own  experience' enables  ns  to  stale  that 
I  horehouiid  is  an  excellent  specific  for  u  cough 
I  or  cold.— .5mer.  Far. 

Potato  Snap  for  IVusHtng.  —  It  was  dis.zovered 
by  a  French  chemist  many  years  ago  that  po¬ 
tatoes  only  three  parts  boiled,  make  better  soap 
for  vvasbing  than  the  troublesome,  caustic,  anil 
expensive  article  iisnally  made  use  of  by  oiir 
washerwomen. — They  make  the  clothes  cleaner 
and  wiUioiu  injury.  Let  me  give  yOu  the  result 
of  the  e.xperience  of  my  tamily,  which  is  a  large 
one. 

The  soiled  clothes  are  first  Soaked  In  a  tub  of 
water  an  hour.  They  are  then  transferred  to  a 
copper  of  hot  watc-;  from  Which  they  are  takert 
piece  by  piece,  to  be  thoroughly  rubbed  with  the 
potatoes,  the  same  as  with  soap.  The  whole 
thus  prepared,  after  having-been  well  rubbed,rol- 
led  and  wrung,  are  a  second  time  plunged  into 
’he  copper,  together  with  a'qnantily  of  potatoes 
in  the  above.  After  boiling  for  about  a  half  an 
■iiour,  Ibe  linen  or  clollies  are  again  taken  out — 
turned,  thoroughly  rubbed  well  over,  and  wrung 
and  afterwards  again  thrown  into  the  copper  for 
Some  minutes.  The  clothes  are  then  well  rinsed 
in  clean  cold  water,  ar.d  hung  up  'to  dry  ;  the 
whole  process  occupying  two  hours  and  a  half. 

The  linen  thus  washed,  is  perfectly  clean,  the 
kitchon  garments  free  from  all  grease,  and  per- 
ifectly  sweet,  though  'n  the  old  way  they  retain 
a  greasy  smell. — \_Newai:k  Duilp  Jl!ver{iser. 

Rice  Hour  Spnnae  Coke.— ■Ma.ke  like  other 
sponge  cake,  except  that  vou  use  three  quaners 
of  a  pound  of  rice,  flour,  thirteen  eggs,  leaving 
out  four  white?,  and  add  a  little  sail. 
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09*  We  are  gratified  at  bf-ing  able  to 
•tate  to  our  leaders,  ihit  many  of  our  ag 
ricullur  d  fiiend.s  are  now  taking  a  warm 
inteiesi  in  the  success  of  tlie  “ti'AR.MER” 
and  in  the  extending  of  its  circulation. — 
Indeed,  now  that  the  |)a|ier  is  started,  there 
is  some  wonder  excited  tliat,  in  tlie  ricli 
agricultural  county  of  Frederick,  so  little 
interest  has  hitherto  been  manifested  oa 
Ihi.s  nio'd  important  subject.  We  hope 
that  many  others  of  those  who  may  be  <le- 
tirousol  promoting  a  knowledge  of  agricul¬ 
tural  matters,  wdl  lend  us  a  hand  hi  e.xtend- 
ing  its  circulation.  This  will  enable  us 
to  make  great  improvements.  Let  the  far¬ 
mers  now  arouse,  atid  endeavor,  by  cherish¬ 
ing  among  themselves  a  Journal  devoted  to 
their  own  interests,  to  promote  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  farming,  and  !(> 
raise  to  its  (iroper  footing  of  dignity  ttie  most 
imjKir'aiil,  but  too  much  neglected,  of  all 
occupations. 

Insurance  Companies* 

We  have  some  cause  to  hope  that  the 
proper  encouragement  and  support  of  this 
publication  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  lead 
to  import  <r<t  results  in  exciting  a  spirit  ot 
emulation  and  a  desire  of  improvement  a- 
mong  the  now  too  lethargic  population  who 
•re  occupied  with  the  labors  of  the  field. — 
In  our  last  nunihcr,  we  gave  the  form  of  a 
Constitution  for  a  Mutual  Lasurarce 
Company,  for  the  protection  of  persons 

from  loss  by  fire  of  their  dwellings,  their 
Far — VoL  I. '-No.  3. 


barns,  and  stacks,  and  by  means  (if  which 
t.iey  might  frequently  be  able  to  insure  their 
:iroperly  from  season  to  season  without  a 
cent  of  outlay  or,  if  a  loss  did  occur,  the 
*mall  amount  assessed  would  be  paid  with 
pleasure,  when  it  was  known  (hat  it  was  all 
to  go  to  the  benefit  and  re-establishment  of 
some  worthy  but  unfortunate  neighbor. — 
Why  tlien  should  not  the  farmers  of  Frede¬ 
rick  County  esf.vblish  some  such  Insurance 
Company  in  Frederick,  for  (heir  mutual 
protection.?  Perhaps  this  Journal  maybe 
the  means  of  arousing  them  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  measure,  by  urging  them  to  its 
adoption.  And  by  this  means  what  amount 
Ilf  (ax,  now  paid  in  the  form  of  annual  Insu¬ 
rance  money,  may  not  be  saved  to  the  Far¬ 
mers  of  this  county,  and  (heir  security  from 
loss  still  be  as  ample.  Let  (hem  ponder 
over  this  matter,  and  consider  whether  it 
would  not  be  to  their  interest  to  eitablish 
such  an  institution  among  them.  We  will 
willingly  make  public  any  suggestions  on 
the  subject  through  our  columns. 

Sale  and  Kxcliange  of  Stock. 

On  anotlier  page  we  give  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Fair  to  be  held  at  Ellicoit’s 
Vlillson  the  Wednesday  the  IGlh  of  Sep- 
lemher  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of  Cattle 
and  Stock,  and  for  the  exhibition  of  ani¬ 
mals  &c.  It  is  thought  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  these  fairs  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  country,  where  persons  may  send  their 
stock  (or  exhibition  or  for  sale,  and  where 
a  farmer,  having  any  surplus  stock  of  one 
kind,  may  exchange  it  for  another,  will  em¬ 
inently  conduce  to  the  interest  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  population.  When  shall  there  be  such 
a  “FAIR”  held  in  Frederick  City!  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  Farmers  hereabouts 
taking  an  interest  in  the  subject. 
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BilJc  B  a  sin  ess.  . 


The  Silk  misinesg. 

The  experiment  of  feeding  the  silk  worm 
during  the  present  season  has  not  as  gene¬ 
rally  'succeeded,  where  the  mullicaulis  was 
made  use  oi,  as  was  to  have  been  hoped 

01  course  many  dilficullies  were  to  be  met 
and  encountered,  in  the  commencement  iof 
the  enterprise  which'experience  may  heie 

after  provide  against.  The  experiments,  sc 
far  as  we  have  heard  of  them;  where  the 
worm  has  been  fed  on  the  uhite  and  black 
mulberry,  it  is  .said,  have  more  geneiall 
been  succecsful.  Indeed  in  most  of  the  cases 
that  we  have  heard  of  they  have  been  com 
jdetely  so.  Perhaps  for  the  later  feeding 
of  the  season  the  multicaulis  might  prove  to 
ae  better  adapted. 


~  From  thi  Frederick  Herald 

The  Sii.k  Business  —We have  obtainc=d  from 
Messrs  Janks  and  Rainsburir  a  statemc  nl  of  the 
result  of  iheir  oxporiinent  ia  t'ne  Sdk  busines-^ 
for  the  present  season  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
before  tbe  public. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  these  gan'lemen 
were  the  first  in  ihisssction  of  the  country  to 

commence  in  the  edk  business,,  having  raised 

their  trees  from  the  seed  wUicIi  were  .sown  in 
1836,  and  1831  '!  hese  they  transplaiiled  tea 

ten  Acre  lol  in  the  vicinity  of  the. Stale  hanacks 
atd  commenced  feeding  the  worm  on  the  Iasi 
year.  Tlie  Slate  barracks  winch-  hid  been  for 
a  long  t;me  untt-nan  able  .and  useless,  nmre  ofi- 
tained  by  them  and  usefully  appropriated  >s  a 
Cocoonery. 

At  the  p'()«ent  season  from  ihe  o'sl  h'tc'  ing 
of  six  ounevM  of  eggs,  made  on  17l'i  May,  they 
produced  682  pounds  of  cocoons  This  yiel 
'  was  piobnbW  superior  to  any  in  this  country,  a' 
least  so  far  a«  we  h  -ve  reen  slated,  and  ahoii' 
•equal  to  that  of  M  MaxadeJr.  at  Atidnz" 
France,  who  is  feeding  upon  the  new  system, 
and  whose  operations,  (as  stated  in  page  f  So  of 
tire  SjlU  Journal)  give  1,S.31  Jns.  ol  cocoon 
from  12  onneea  of  eggs  — The  yield  from  ihi 
hatching  alone  is  larger  than  ibnl  ever  raised  by 
any  one  company  iif  the  »  hr,le  Slate  of  Massa- 
^rQseVtf,  liie  greatest  number  of  pound*  rsieec 


n  any  year  by  any  one  person  or  errmpany  ap¬ 
pearing  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  th#  - 
.Slate,  to  be  615  oounds. 

The  second  and  ainaller  hatching  look  place 
'Ahnul  two  weeks  after  the  first,  and  from  the 
two  hatchings  were  produced  10S6  pounds  of 
cocoons.  Tire  worms  were  fed  entirely  on  the 
Horns)  Jllba  or  white  mulberry,  and  the  whole 
expense  of  tbe  feeding  wiihoul  estimating  their 
-uwn  snpe.rvision,  was  ^99.13;^  and  their  time 
oceupied  in  the  feeding  altooetlrer  was  about 
6  weeks  At  the  height  ol  ihe  feeding  they  era- 
ploved  from  9  to  If  boys  for  gathering  leave* 
and  3  young  ladies  in  the  House  in  feeding.— 
rire  bands  of  couise  varied  according  to  the  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease,  of  tire  business.  Tire  cocoons 
were  very  fi.  m  and  heavy,  222  of  them  without 
being  Selected  weighing  a  pound  It  is  suppor-ed 
that  1590  of  these  cocoons  will  make  a  pound 
of  silk  With  the  crop  of  the  present  tnd  the 
remaining  part  of  the  crop  of  the  prst  year,  they 
have  now  on  hand  1400  wt.  of  cocooiib,  a  larger 
nuiintity  probably  than  is  to  he  found  in  any 
.rther  Cocoonery,  with  the  exception  of  Mis* 
Rapps  at.  economy  at  le-ast  so  far  as  w'e  have 
heard  —Their  orchard  probably  gave  ih  in  dou- 
bls.  the  quantity  of  leaves  of  last  year. 

From  tlre-re  remarks  it  ratybe  inferred,  that 
these  enterprising  gentlemen  have  been  quit* 

suoc-ssfu!  in  their  pjnsBCiit ion  cf  the  sii.k  busi¬ 
ness  thus  far,  and  altli'Migh  many  others  may 
liave  inade  larger  boasts  and  grea'er  display,  w* 
douirt  wliether  any  have  gone  on  more  judi- 
cionsly,  priider.tly  and  successfully  than  they 
jhave.  A.' to  tlm  accounts  of  soma  persons  o 
eed  i-g  '"S  X  Mi’lions'’  end  the  like  of  worm! 
jtid  ernpioving  only  3  irand-t  in  so  doing,  w« 
think  the  ahovn  stateinonl  will  pat  the  asser 
ion  lo  shame.  The  practical  ixliibilioi 
f  results  here  giv’n,  at  the  same  time  that  i 
liiouid  encourage  liio«e  wlm.-e  expectation 
Miave  not  tieen  raised  lo  an  immoderate  pilch 
will  show  !hat  by  perseverance  industry  &  alter 
Aon  the  S,lk  Imsiriow  is  capable  of  hem; 
made  a  most  successful  and  ptofitahlo  branc 
il  p  rodlU-ticii  in  cut  c<  iintry, 

Mr  Jenks  and  Ram- burg  are  abr  iit  to  corive 
their  cocoons  itrto  sowing  silk  some  boautifi 
tpcciineui  of  which  we  have  seen. 
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Wheat. — Crops. — Silk. 


Ihat  he  may  meet  with  that  success  which 
so  useful  a  publication  is  likely  to  merit. 


Manufacture  of  Sick. —  fVe  learn 
by  the  Burlingion  (N  J.)  Gazeto,  that 
'the b'isines.s  of  reelincj  silk — reeling  the 


ST5ED  WHK*iT.— We  hive  before  noli 
eed  Borne  xlraordinary  Bpecioiens  of  seed  wliea' 
which  hid  been  left  at  onr  office  — Mr  I)  inei 
Bowers.  Bcciiiff  lhe.*e  nolie>-s  lias  also  been  in 
diicod  to  leave  a  bunch  of  the  GMIDK.N 
Wll  K \T  ro-ne  headi  of  which  measure  frotn 
1  to  ~i  inches  in  leno'h.  The  straw  oflhis  wheat 
seems  to  be  eiimrli  ibly  lar»e,  but  the  ^rain  iS|t 

*  little  shrivelled,  .and  it  is  e'iurhtly  touched  w'thjcocoons  into  raw  silk  —was  commenced 
the  rust  The  wheat  is  not  as  (uH  as  it  some  j„„  Thursdav  at  the  Company  's  Cocoon- 

times  IS,  prohnblv  ttmtight,  J,;  ,lj  ,t  city.  All  the  COCOO  IS,  which 

will  not  weioli  more  than  60  lbs.  to  t  e  buslvl  nr.  c  i  •. 

Mr  Bowers  info  ms  ns  that  be  has  succeededl'oay  be  brouirh,  .to  Burlington  for  sale,  it 
remarkably  well  with  thefrirden  wheal  for  iliejis  added  vvill  he  purchased  for  cash  at  the 
Usi  lew  yenrs  and  in  Hip  year  when  ihr  crops. ft, .coonery  <ir  reeled  up  on  shares.  I'he 
failed  elspwheie  this  wheal  camo  to  pptfcciion  lpi^^jijji^l^^ggg  |.gg|  jg  anjJ  |he 

His  Sell  is . a  heht  -ardy  soi'.  His  neighbors  .  »  ,  nr  c 

,  ,  .  7  „,r,i  .„;,k  ;<  ^  ,0  aerations  of  ihe  season  will  be  connn- 

Inye  not  been  as  siiccesstul  with  it.  .  o  n 

,  ,  led  to  the  rearing  of  siik  worms  and  the 

TheBI.lIKSrE^1  wneatiti.s-honghi  mth^  ^  , 

whole  giv  -s  a  good  a  return  on  the  general  av-.  i  ^  ■  i  i  i 

•rage  as  any  oilier  hind  ot  wheat  aiiri  is  prob.a  ifor  which  a  inuriiei  IS  already  secured, 
bly  super  of  in  weight.  The  Bock  Wheat  is  at| 

pres  nl  held  in  high  estimation  eon'psts  the  pahnl  ““ 

with  Ihe  bl  !e  stem,  and  by  many  ia  thonohi  An  extensive  Silk  Cocoonery  has  been 
BUDOfior  to  it.  Most  ot  it  thi.s  year  tv.s  been'  ,  ,  i-  i  i  ■  /--i  .  I'l  n  i  as 

xZh  d  with  tlie  seb  which,  in  Jia^ticuiar  se i-  e^Hbl.shed  tn  Georgetown,  D  C.  by  Mr. 
S'lPB  more  or  les-?  atlVct  tlie  vv*'p(it.  Mrison,  Jr.  o  IcJirn  frOiTi  the 


silk, 


lile  the  others  are  sold  morel v  for  coniinn:i 


purposes 


ib 


Rock  wll  at  IS  mostly  R  ild  as  a  reel  w'liei' Advocate  that  tlie  Cocoonery  is  a  large 

throe  story  frame  building,  erected  ex- 
lires.siv  for  this  pnrjiose,  and  completely 
tilled  in  every  part  with  large  frames  of 
hurdles,  on  w  bicb  are  now  feedino;  tins 
■nillion  .and  eighty  thousand  w.onns,  some 
few  of  which  have  commenced  scinning, 
•hers  are  half  grown,  and  a  large  nnni- 


THE  CRO'^S  —  Fir  .lers  gene-ally  who  hrd 
e»lcu!atert  nn  a  larg,,  cr  p  of  wh  at  thi^  scaso  i 
hive  lieen  d  ip  ii  ;!o  1,  ev^ry  person  al  n  ist  af 
ler  hiving  got  it  <mi,  ^o  lar  as  we  liavn  ’ward, 
being  disanp  lil  ted  in  Iho  a, n  Mint  raisid.  The 
Crop  nevert'i  li-si  has  b‘pn  a  loleribb'  one,  but 
noth  ng  to  comp.ire  w  lh  i  lat  of  I  ist  year 

Tiie  Corn  Crop  n  t  iis  neighborhood  has  he  n 
•uffering  3  y  n- y  'roui  t'w  d'ought.  and  wi  i 
prob  'blv  iirnvo  a  m  s  an  enlin  failure  Tne 
•tason  has  been  iincomm  uily  dry  '  ib. 


her  in  the  first  slagcs  of  iiicubalinn  The 
amount  of  mnllicanlis  leaves  which  these 
dt'le  insects  consume  in  a  day  is  said  to 
be  not  'e  s  in  b"!k  than  the  largest  wa- 
■gon  load  of  hay  demaiiding  the  conslunt 

Wc  are  inde’UedtoThe  Maryland  five  or  si. x  females  to  feed 

ylrem.  vhile  asiimi.ir  nnmher  of  men  arc 
eons'anily  employed  intliee.xten.sive  fields 
of  mnl'icaiilis  adjoining  in  gathering  the 


for  the  following  favorable 


notice. 


lican 

<if  our  publication; — 

“We  have  received  Ihe  1st  smd  2il,  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Wkstk.k.x  MvKYi,A\r)  Fah 

MRR,  a  mondilv  agricultural  paper,  luib  I,  ,■  ,  •  'fi  -‘  -n  « 

.  i  1  o  I-  c.  n-i  '  t’  j  the  ree  i'ig  and  spinning  ot  his  silk,  con- 

li«hed  by  (»eo.  T,  Stay  man,  Fsq.,  h  ream  -  .  .  5  .  i  i  .m  . 

ick.  It  is  piililislicd  on  a  sheet  ot  viwy  con- ’*  ^  Piedinonlese  reel  and  Gay  s 

venient  size  lor  liiiuiiug,  having  16  po ges  in  Intge  appirat-is  lor  the  manufacture  of 

each  number,  and  is  fil.ei!  'vith  a  web  selec- se  wing  silk  by  wliicli  the  co.-oori.  are 

el  vari'tv  of  niaiter,  useful  !o  the  laroier. 

It  is  pe  haps  die  che.apnst  work  ot  Ihe  kin  ! 

publish'd  in  the  eouitrv,  be.-n g  only  .60 

cents  per  annum,  or  twelve  copies  fir  ^6 

Fro.m  a  pcrfinal  at  quai  dance  with  M'-. 

JStaymin.  we  are  led  to  expreis  the  hope 


leaves.  The  cnler[irising  iiropriettir  lias 
prociiretl  all  the  icaebinery  requisite  for 


taken  in  atone  end  tind  at  the  otlcr  come 
out  as  excellent  sewi 'g  si'.k,  rt;  joiring 
•lut  the  attention  of  o-ie  neison.  Mr.  M. 
■x(ie'ts  to  make  five  liundred  pounds  of 


aw  silk  this  season. 
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System  o 


The  following  extra'ct  which  we  copy 
from  Morton  on  Soils,  contains  more  good 
sound  doctrine  and  more  useful  sugges¬ 
tions  applicable  to  the  practical  operation-^ 
of  farming;  than  we  recollect  ever  to  have 
•ten  piessed  into  the  same  space. 

of  Culture. 

“In  every  system,  it  is  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  attend  to  the  equal  disti  ibution 
of  labor  throughout  the  year;  so  that  tbe 
wr»rk  which  the  system  requires  to  he 
performed  in  each  inonih  may  be  easil\ 
accomplished  by  the  means  the  farmer 
is  provided  with  The  different  opera¬ 
tions  should  never  be  allowed  to  en¬ 
croach  on  each  other.  If  these  an 
prrtper'y  adjusted,  the  business  of  eac 
week  w  ill  be  confined  to  the  limein  whic 
it  is  required  to  be  performed.’’ 

The  best  mode  of  cultivating  arable 
land  is  that  which  produces  the  greates' 
quantity  <  f  green  food  for  sheep  and  on 
the  ground. 

Tins  prepares  the  land  fur  a  crop  oi 
grain  or  corn,  for  the  use  of  man.  Tlie 
alternate  system  of  grain  and  green  food 
for  stock,  is  that  which  never  should  be 
deviated  from. 

It  produces  not  only  a  much  greater  re 
turn  of  corn  and  other  food  for  the  use  of 
man,  but  also  a  niucli  greater  quantiiy  of 
green  food  and  straw  which  sheep  and 
other  animals  consume,  and  gives  at  the 
•ametime  a  proportionally  greater  return 
of  vegetable  and  animal  manure,  B' 
this  means  the  farmer  has  not  only  tin 
power  of  reproducing  the  same  quantity 
of  grain.  &C.,  but  ol  increasing  the  caira- 
bility  of  the  soil  to  produce  an  additional 
quantity.  The  production  of  turnips  and 
green  food  for  sheep,  gives  perhaps  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  manure,  that  the 
old  system  did.  Increased  productive¬ 
ness  given  to  the  soil  is  genuine  agricul¬ 
tural  improvement 

Crops  of  corn  as  food  for  man,  alterna 
ling  with  crops  of  vegetables,  as  food  fm 
■heep  or  other  stock,  is  the  foundation  fo 
•11  good  husbandry. 

Such  a  mode  of  culture  should  be  adop 
•d  as  will  not  only  increase  tbe  produc- 


f  Culture. 
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tiveness  of  tbe  soil  by  raising  an  increa¬ 
sed  quantity  of  food  fur  sheep  to  be  .igain 
consumed  on  the  land  that  produced  it; 
iOid  when  the  soil  is  thin,  poor,  light 
sand,  this  may  be  refieated  year  after  year 
on  the  same  land,  whether  it  be  arable  or 
pa.sluie  Tl’lie  consumption  of  tlie  pro¬ 
duce  by  sheep  on  the  land  is  the  best, 
the  cheapest,  and  the  most  effectual  means 
of  /tnjiroving  pasture,  as  well  as  arable 
land 

Vetches,  rye,  clover,  and  buckwheat, 
are  someiimes  grown  on  land  ami  plcuigh- 
ed  in  as  a  manure;  but  if  these  crops  were 
converted  into  a  manure  by  passing  them 
through  the  stomach  of  sheep,  the  effect 
produced  would  not  only  he  inucli  quick¬ 
er,  but  of  much  greater  value. 

Wlien  the  farmer  is  convinced  that  his 
corn  crops  are  productive  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quatitity  of  slieep  he  keeps 
on  his  aralde  land;  and  when  he  is  ex- 
perienr  ed  in  the  liesl  mode  of  cultivating 
the  varieties  of  gain  and  vegetables  which 
ire  best  adapted  to  the  soil  of  his  farm, 
lie  mav  then  calculate  with  certainty  on 
the  result  of  his  operations. 

As  the  weeds  w  hich  grow  on  the  land 
are  the  natural  plants  of  the  soil,  they 
much  sooner  feel  the  influence  of  the 
weather,  the  rnaiiiire,  &  the  culture,  than 
ihe  artificial  crops  we  cultivate,  and  con¬ 
sequently  take  the  lead  of  the  crofi;  we 
•  Might  therefore,  to  eradicaie  every  weed 
out  of  the  land;  and  when  once  we  get  it 
clean,  to  keep  it  so. 

VVe should  never  take  a  crop  of  corn, 
if  by  taking  it,  we  give  an  opportunity  for 
the  weeds  to  spring  up  in  the  soil,  for 
this  would  n>ly  be  sow  ng  the  seeds  of 
future  labor  and  expense,  as  well  as  incur¬ 
ing  loss  to  119  in  preventing  their  increase. 
I'he  repetition  ofeorn  crojis  in  succession 
tends  to  increase  the  stock  of  weeds  in 
the  soil,  without  giving  to  either  the 
lime  or  the  power  to  diminish  them,  and 
their  growth  necessarily  retards  or  pre¬ 
vents  Ihe  growth  of  the  crop  we  cultivate; 
■'ut  the  production  of  green  crops,  stic^ 

IS  lurneps,  potatoes,  vetches,  and  clover, 
gives  to  the  farmer  time  and  power 
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lirodnction  of  barley,  rye,  peas,  turnips, 
potatoes,  vetclies,  &c. 

Every  diH'erenl  soil  requires  a  peculiar 
umnagement,  and  a  diflerent  course  of 
croppiiiy;. 

Ligiit  sand  and  gravel  are  early  soils, 
and  slioiild  be  early  planted  in  the  spring: 
fltat  their  growth  may  shut  out  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  sun  from  the  ground  at  an 
early  period  of  ilie  summer. 

All  succulent  i>lanls,  and  those  tliat  are 
not  allowed  to  lapen  their  seed,  sucu  as 
clover,  rye.  grass  vetches,  lurnei>s,  cabba- 
which  has  a  retentive  subsoil,  thereforej^®®'  ^’^trois,  jjotatoes,  &c.,  are  said  to  re— 
if  the  land  have  not  a  porous  subsoil  na-|‘;»  “®  “  ^reat  part  of  their  nourishment 
turally  one  shi  uid  be  given  to  it  artilicial-j^*®'^*  atmosphere  and  thercloie  do 

ly,  and  this  the  farmer  should  do  what-!'®®®  inj”')'  >«''d  wheat,  barley, 

ever  be  tiie  expense — it  will  repay  hinii'^'-f,  oats,  peas  heai.s,  or  any  of  the  sue- 
with  compound  interest  jcilent  plants,  when  they  are  allowed  to 

.  1  i-  I,  I  Ibriiio  their  seeds  to  perfection 

Diflt'tent  modes  of  cult'Te  must  be  a-i  -ir  ,  ,  ,  i  , 

j  .  I  r  ,  ■  •,  Vetches,  peas,  and  beans,  seem  only  to 

dopied  on  dinerent  soils;  for  it  is  evident  -  •  i  ,  ,  , 

.1  .  ,  ...  tninre  tbe  land  they  grow  on  wben  they 

that  the  same  cause  wip  have  vet  v  dit-  •’  ,  .  i  r 

t  .  ,v  .  ,1  -I  f  ifl-  aic  permitted  to  perfect  their  seed;  lor  u 

lereiit  efleds  upon  the  soils  of  a  difierem  .  i  •  .i  .  i 

_  ,  r  .they  grow  so  Inxiinaritly  as  to  produce 


clean  out  any  weeds  that  may  be  in  the 
soil;  and  the  growth  (irepares  the  land 
for  the  production  of  a  crop  of  corn. 

It  should  be  reinembercri.  however* 
that  wh  itieverthe  weeds  have  got  ahead 
of  ns,  we  must  then  have  recourse,  to 
summer  fallows  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Whatever  gives  nuurisiiment  and  life  to 
weed>  would,  it  no  weeds  w'ere  in  the 
ground,  give  life  and  nourishment  tocui- 
tivati'ii  plants;  ami  that  land  whicli  has 
a  dry  porous  suDsoil  is  most  productive, 
and  much  ea«ier  cultivated  than  that 


nature. 


nolliii.g  but  stiavv,  which  is  sometimes 
The  effect  [irodiiced  by  rain  on  clay ypp  case,  or  if  like  vetches  they  he  cut 
soils  has  been  shown  to  be  very  dilTerenf  green,  iheiv  gaowth  does  not  injure  tlie 
from  the  e fleet  wbicli  it  prorloces  on  snn-  lami  but  is  an  advantage  to  it;  we  may 
dy  soils;  and  the  effect  of  dioiiglii  on  a  dry  therefore  presiiine  that  it  is  onlv  in  rip- 
sandy  soil  i*i  equally  diffeieiit  from  the  ering  the  seed  I  hat  tlie  soil  is  injured  by 
effect  which  it  has  on  a  w  et  clay  coil.  'sm  h  crops 

Frost  expands  the  water  in  (be  soil  a-!  When  clover,  vetches,  turnips,  cahba- 
bout  one-twelfth;  hence,  diiring  a  iliaw, ges  &.c.  are  jiroduced  and  consumed  on 
the  w  ater  iscontracied  to  its  orig-inal  bulk .  the  land  vvithont  pt  rfecting  their  seed, 
leaving  the  .so.  1  in  a  Imise  open  sl.*te,  and 'he  sr-il  is  not  at  all  injured  by  their  pro- 
well  pre|jared  to  receive  the  inflirenee  ol  dnr  tion,  and  they  may  be  repeated  and 
the  atmo^pln  r  •  Saiidv  soils  are  ea-ilv  consumed  ever'  year  not  only  without  the 
penetrated  liy  w'aii'r  and  air;  but  cbiy,  i'  j  '.v  beimj  sustained  by  the  soil, 
unless  well  pulverized,  is  impeii  trahle  but  an  artual  yearly  increase  is  thereby 
to  either. 


The  liest  soil  for  any  kiiul  of  plant  is 


made  lo  il.s  producnve  powers:  if  any  one 
of  (h  ese  1  rt  ps,  however,  be  allowed-  to 


that  in  whieli  it  iiaturallv  grows  with  most  Tor  two  eo  isecutive  years 

lu.xnriance;  and  a  quicker  r.'peiiiion  of'.’"  ibe  same  soil,  the  land  would  be  in- 
such  pla-its  mav  be  made  than  of  those  to  -i""'^'^ 

which  the  soil  is  not  naturally  so  well  ‘o j>e  driwn  from  this  fact  is  that 

adapted.  ithesoil  is  injured  more  in  producing  the 

r>i  -I  I  -  .  ,seed,  than  in  producing  the  stem  ®nd 

Clay  sods  having  a  prnoer  mixture  of  r  i  mi  ^  i  i 

1  ■  11-  -lY  •  ,  ,  t  liage.  Of  leaves.  I  he  foliage  mav  re¬ 
sand  and  lime  will  produce  wheal,  beans ,  c  i  *  r  ‘  .i 

ill  -I  eeive  more  of  Us  nourishment  from  th® 

clover  and  cabbages,  in  the  greatest  per 

ieciion. 


Light  sandy  loam  is  best  fitted  for  tin 


’.ir  than  tlie  seed-s,  ot,  ific  seeds  may  re¬ 
ive  more  of  their  nourishment  from  the 
soil  than  the  foliage. 
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The  injury  that  land  sustains  from  con¬ 
verting  grass  into  hay  is,  that  the  pro 
duction  of  seed  either  of  grass  or  of  corn 
is  that  which  injures  the  land  more  tliari 
the  most  luxuriant  growth  of  leaves  or 
straw 

Pasture  prevents  the  production  ofseede 
arid  encomages  the  growth  of  the  roots 
which  are  thus  promoted,  and  are  con- 
stanty  pushing  out  in  search  of  nourish¬ 
ment  all  the  year  round,- so  that  there  if 
no  period  when  they  lie  dormant,  as  is 
the  case  when  seed  is  |)roduced. 

All  perennial  plants  that  produce  seed 
iie  dormant  for  several  months  after  tliey 
have  produced  it;  and  annual  plants,  if 
prevented  from  yielding  their  seed,  either 
by  mowing  or  pasturing,  become  biennial 
or  even  triennial 

There  is  a  great  loss  sustained  by  land 
from  the  keeping  of  corn  in  the  straw 
for  a  year  or  two;  as  the  farmer  is  there¬ 
by  prevented  from  keeping  stock  to  con¬ 
sume  the  straw,  and  of  course  the  land 
sustains  the  loss  of  manure  trom  its 
non-consumption, 

The  adoption  of  the  hest  rotation  of 
crops  will  not  secure,  at  all  times  and  un¬ 
der  all  circumstances,  the  impoverished 
result;  no!  the  rotation  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  most  sedulous  attention 
to  the  minut®  detail  of  all  the  operations, 
and  these  must  be  executed  at  the  pro¬ 
per  time  to  insure  the  result  required. 


vhich  certificate  it  is  your  duty  to  havo 
r‘m.ordeil,  within  the  same;  time  in  the  of¬ 
fice  ofthe  clerk  of  the  co.,in  which  you 
■nay  reside;  and  yon  are  further  bound 
to  post  up  at  the  court  house  and  other 
ptiblic  places,  also  within  the  same  lime, 
a  notice  of  such  stray  or  strays,  and  like¬ 
wise  t  ‘  publish  the  same  in  the  newspa¬ 
per.  The  penalty  provided  by  law  for 
non  compliance  with  these  requisitions 
is  a  fine  of  ten  pounds.  A  compliance, 
,'ilh  these  requisitions  entitles  the  ])er- 
fonslaking  up  such  estrays  to  whatever 
ewardmay  he  ofl’ered,  and  all  charges 
and  expenses  incurred,  while  an  omission 
in  addition  to  the  fine  named  above, w  orks 
forfeiture  of  both  reward  and  charges 


of  keejiing. 


Balt.  Sun. 


E  s  t  k  a  y  s . 

A  writer  in  the  Fat  mer  and  Gardener 
complains  of  the  course  [uirsued  by  ma 


Farmers?  inedieine. 

Every  farmt'r  should  keep  in  bis  house, 
besides  other  certain  every  day  medi¬ 
cines,  a  consiiieraole  quantity  of  glauber 
salts  aud  castor  oil  They  are  simple 
medicines,  and  ought  to  be  constantly  at 
hand.  \Vhen  a  horse  or  a  cow  is  taken 
sick;  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  good 
large  dose  of  either  would  relieve  ; 
and  at  all  events,  they  are  safe  me¬ 
dicines.  Many  a  valuable  horse,  and  ox, 
and  cow,  has  been  lost  for  the  want  of  a 
dose  of  either,. and  yet  how  few  there  are 
who  are  always  provided  with  such 
things.  No,  they  must  trust  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  when  danger  comes,  they 
must  depend  on  boirowing,  or  begging 
a  little!  and  while  they  are  sending  round 
the  neighborhood  the  animal  dii-s,  and 


ny  persons  in  not  advertising  estrays  sojeaves  his  imorovident  ow  ner  nothing  but 
•oon  as  they  aie  foiind  trespassing-upoulbis  skin,  to  remind  him  of  his  want  of 
the  grounds  of  another.  Independent  ofiprodence  in  not  keeping  castor  oil  and 
the  moral  duty,  imposed  on  every  man  salts,  as  often  wanting  for  tw'O  legged  as 
to  advise  the  owner  of  an  esiray  that  the, for  four  legged  animals.  Wormseed  oil 
animal  is  on  your  premises,  the  law  re-fis  another  thing  that  should  always  be  at 
quires  it  as  a  duty  and  imposes  a  heavy  hand,  and  in  a  particular  place,  to  be  found 
penalty  for  its  neglect.  The  requisitions'a »  midniglit,  if  wanting.  A  pair  of  idilemes 
of  the  lav/ are,  that  if  any  stray  cattle  or-too,  is  a  thir'g  that  no  farmer  sliould  be 
horses  come  into  your  endosuies,  w  ithin-without.  The  want  of  such  things  of  fre- 
five  days  thereafter,  you  shall  take  iheiqucn*  and  urgent  necessity,  and  the  use 
game  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and'of  which  cannot  be  postponed  without 
cause  him  to  make  out  a  certificate  of  danger  to  the  affimied,  ought  to  be  ac- 

ft««rrintinn  rtf  ciinb  nnimnl  rtr  o  /ticftrar-o  tr.  nnv  fArmer.  —Far 
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From  the  New  England  Farmer. 

Lime;  Ruffin  or  Laleareoir 
itla  aurefii. 

Mr.  Colema.n -Sir,- -I  have  perused 
witli  very  great  interest  your  weekiv  re 
ports  of  the  agricultural  meetings  duriiij. 
the  session  of  the  legislature;  and  as  m<>.si 
of  the  geiitleinen  that  have  s()ol<en  upon 
the  subject  of  agiiculture  are  practical 
farmers,  their  experience  is  of  great  valui 
to  the  farming  interests  generally  Tliev 
pursue  some  diiU’erent  courses,  and  hav' 
different  views  in  the  cultivation  of  then 
corn  and  other  crops,  but  upon  the  whole 
it  will  have  a,goud  effect,  and  excite  ti 
inquiry  and  investigation  many  farmer 
and  stimulate  them  to  step  aside  from  tin- 
old  beaten  track  they  and  their  fatlier- 
have  pursued,  and  imitate  the  course- 
pointed  out  at  your  meeting. 

Upon  the  use  of  lime,  there  seems  to 
be  much  difference  of  opinion.  In  m- 
own  vicinity,  within  four  years  jiast, there 
has  been  much  money  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  lim*  for  agricultural  p.ir 
poses,  at  from  to  ij.i  per  cask  for 

Thomaston  lime;  it  has  been  api>lied  in 
various  ways,  and  as  far  as  my  knowleiigt 
extends,  no  one  can  tell  whether  he  h  i 
derived  any  advantage  or  not.  The' 
have  not  be  n  careful  tremake  and  ii.'ti- 
ex|ieriments,  but  in  true  Yankee  style, 
guess  it  is  good  as  a  rnin'ire. — Some  f.ir- 
mers  have  applied  it  to  their  growing 
wheat,  and  have  raised  good  crops,  whic.i' 
was  mostly  attributed  to  the  lime;  other‘ 
have  grown  equally  as  large  wi  lioiit  it 
Dr.  Jackson,  1  believe,  thinks  it  of  grea' 
importance  in  agiiculture.  I>r.  Dana 
8ay.s,  *‘a  bushel  of  ashes  is  equal  to  a  cask 
of  lime.”  B.  V.  French,  K.sq.,  in  his  re 
marks  upon  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  at 
the  eiglilh  agricultural  meeting,  state>> 
that  he  used  150  bushels  li  tie  per  acre, 
his  own.  experietict!  was  unfavorable  to  it 
and  some  others  had  not  derived  much  if 
any  advantage  from  its  use. 

So  also  the  Berkshire  marls  have  not 
proved  so  betieficial  as  was  amicipateil 
from  the  great  amount  of  lime  they  con 
tain. 

1  have  lately  had  the  perusal  of  a  work 


on  the  calcareous  manures  of  Virginia,  by 
K  Rurtin,  Esq.,  who  after  many  yearn 
experience,  and  with  the  most  careful, 
iccurate  and  numerous  experiments,  has 
jiroved,  1  think  beyond  all  question,  their 
great  value  in  agriculture;  and  as  the  shell 
marls  of  Virginia,  the  Berkshire  -marls 
ind  the  lime  Ironi  the  state  of  Maine,  are 
ilmost  the  same  thing,  that  is,  the  carbo¬ 
nate  of  lime  I  ca;>  conceive  of  no  possi¬ 
ble  reason  v\  hy  lime  and  marl  may  not  be 
IS  useful  and  as  profitably  employed  in 
Vlassachusetts  as  in  Europe  or  Virginia 
or  New  Jersey.  But  I  think  every  farmer 
vho  purposes  to  use  lime  or  marl,  should 
procure  Ruffin’s  Es-^ay  on  Calcareous 
Manures,  and  carefully  peruse  and  study 
the  work,  which  will  enable  him  to 
ipply  his  labour  and  means  more  uoder- 
standitigly.  There  are  without  doubt, 
many  soils  upon  which  lime  would  be  of 
but  little  or  no  use,  but  if  there  is  any 
'■li  ince  to  be  [ilaced  upon  chemistry,  it 
iiiist  be  of  much  use  upon  soils  contain¬ 
ing  oxide  of  iron  and  sulphur,  as  the  lime 
will  combine  with  the  sulphate  of  the 
iron,  and  form  the  sulphate  of  lime,  or 
'Typsiim,  It  mav  be  equally  useful  upon 
icid  soils,  or  such  a.s  grow  sorrel  and  pine 
luxuriantly. 

Iiiipoi'tation  of  iSheep. 

The  scarcity  of  money  and  the  embar- 
rassinent  of  Imsiness,  now  the  subject  of 
universal  complaint,  though  they  dam¬ 
pen,  do  not  seem  entirely  to  check  the 
spirit  of  improving  our  stock.  Our  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  show  frequent  importa¬ 
tions  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  but  we 
•vere  lately  informed  of  one  of  rarer  oc¬ 
currence.  We  are  told  that  Mr.  John 
A  Grimes  of  Mercer  county,  has  lately 
iu-nught  into  Kentucky  a  lot  of  superior 
'•Saxony  Shaep,’’  purchased  from  Mark 

Cockrell,  'tear  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
It  is  estimated  ijiat  there  are  now  no  less 
liian  15,000,000  sheep  in  the  United 
Stall's;  beino  an  increase  of  3,000,000  in 
two  years.  Allowing  the  estimate  of  three 
pounds  per  head,  the  clip  of  1839  would 
ue  45,01)0,000  of  wool.  The  average 
price  of  wool  for  a  few  years  past  has 
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been  forty-five  cents  a  pound.  At  that  ralf 
the  last  clip  of  wool  is  worth  more  than 
twenty  millions  of  dollars 

But  notv\  ithstandinn  this  seeming  large 
quantity,  a  large  amount  is  yearly  impor 
ted  from  Mexico,  Snifh  America,  and  oth¬ 
er  foreign  countries.  But  the  United 
States  are  capable  and  should  prnduc> 
within  their  own  territory,  all  the  wool 
they  consume.  There  are  portions  of  the 
country  peculiarly  adapted  to  it,  none 
perhaps  more  so  than  the  hilly  <listricts  of 
Kentucky,  on  the  soil  of  vUiich  vve  are 
told,  our  favorite  blue  grass  takes  mot  ami 
grows  very  well.  Why  have  not  some  of 
the  able  firmers  of  the  out  counties, 
turned  some  of  their  euterprize  and  skill 
to  raising  sheep  and  wool? 

Franklin  Farmer. 


From  the  Cultivator. 

Hints  to  Ihose  who  raise 
Great  Citops. 

F'ew  York,  Jan,  18,  1S40. 

Mr.  Buel: 

Dear  Sir — I  take  mv  pen  with  reluc¬ 
tance,  inasniuch  ns  I  fear  some  unplea¬ 
sant  feelings  mav  arise  frum  what  1  have 
to  say;  but  a-  1  have  no  object  in  view' 
but  to  vindicate  the  projiriety  of  fairness 
and  truth,  I  hope  tione  will  be  offended. 
I  have  all  the  volumes  of  the  Cultivator, 
and  the  pleasure  they  have  afforded  me, 
has  induced  me  to  obtain  several  subscri¬ 
bers  to  the  W'ork.  In  so  doing,  I  used 
no  other  argument  than  this,  viz.  that  it 
contained  more  matter  of  fact  than  any 
other  agricultural  periodical  T  liatl  ev'er 
met  with,  and  I  am  sorrv  to  say,  that  some 
recent  communications  are  calculated  to 
create  wrong  impressions.  While  read^ 
iug  the  last  numher.  my  attention  was 
dtaw  n  to  a  close  examination  ot  the  sev¬ 
eral  statemerilE  in  relution  to  the  corn  and 
ruta  haga  crop.s,  each  of  w  hich  foots  up  •: 
large  amount  of  tnofit,  and  that  is  thr 
only  pr'irrt  I  shall  n  >\v  consider.  State 
ments  made  up  in  this  manner,  are  cal 
culated  to  do  injury,  not  to  the  experien 
ced  farmer,  hut  to  the  new  heginners  am 
per.'ons  unacquainted  with  agricultural 


ijiiisnits.  If  you  examine  the  statement 
if  Mr,  Osborn,  1  think  you  will  su.stain 
me  ill  this  position.  He  states  ttiat  he 
planted  and  cultivated  three  acres  of  corn, 
and  that  the  cost  of  l^o  doing  was  $61,80 
and  that  the  best  acre  produced  a  nett 
[irofii  ^S7  8 1  ,•  had  the  oilier  two  acres 
(unduced  as  well,  the  whole  protir  would 
have  been  f^263.I3,  i.  e.  if  tbe  .statement 
IS  a  fair  one.  I  think  it  an  unfair  one, 
and  htlieve  many  otliers  will  form  the 
same  opinion.  It  is  diffienii  for  us  city 
peojde,  w  ho  do  little  with  corn  hut  cook 
and  eat,  lo  see  how  a  firmei  can  buy 
and  fence  land  ami  then  firnisli  .'rO  loads 
ol  manure  to  the  acre;  and  tliink  the  ex¬ 
pense  too  trifling  to  oceiij)v  a  place  in  the 
accounts  of  bis  farming  ojieratiuns.  This 
i.s  what  I  complain  ot,  telling  the  irnih, 
unt  m  t  all  of  il,  h  aving  the  uninformed 
to  guess  at  what  is  omitted  in  the  debt 
side  of  the  account,  or  pass  it  as  unirn' 
[loitant,  whilst  on  the  other  side,  we  find 
every  thing  set  down  will)  the  most  scru- 
pnlons  accuracy,  even  to  tiie  stalks  and 
pumpkins  and  yet  the  land,  manure,  re- 
pianling.  shrdling,  gatheing  ]miirkins  and 
stalks  are  f 'igolten.  Now  I  can  believe 
that  118  hnsliel.'  of  corn  wr  re  raisi'M  on 
the  acre,  but  must  protest  against  the 
claim  to  so  great  an  amount  of  the  [iro- 
cer'ds  as  profit — profit,  you  know  is  the 
piilrof  every  thing,  iu  ilmse  days,  and  if 
thefarmers  take  the  Frenchman’s  plan  of 
calJiug  the  amount  of  sales  nett  profit,  I 
iear  the  slock  will  fiil.  But  lot  us  look 
.1  little  farther,  and  see,  how  the  jiroft  is 
made  out.  First,  one  man,  two  hovs  one 
horse,  and  two  cattle,  work' d  at  the  ma¬ 
nure  ten  days  for  ^10  Or.ly  look  at 
that  to  hegii,  with.  Why,  sir,  you  or  1 
would  have  asked  that  amount  for  the 
board  ami  keeping  of  the  cattle  during 
I  hat  time,  and  thought  it  little  enmigh  too. 
Then  look  at  the  hoeing;  thirty-four  days 
work  of  men  and  boys,  horse  and  enltiva- 
tor  all  for  $13.37  Who  Could  i  ot  rea- 
'ize  large  profits  from  any  business  with 
'abor  at  that  price.  I  do  not  mean  to  in- 
f'T  that  more  wages  was  giviTi  tliaii  was 
lated,  hut  is  il  fair  to  publish  it  lopiove 
the  profit  of  raising  corn?  Look  at  it  agaia 
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—divide  $6I,bO  cents  by  the  number  of 
days  sjieut  by  men,  boys  and  beasts  iii 
cultivating  tliis  crop,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  amount  of  each  days  work  would 
purchase  about  23lbs  of  this  same  corn 
Now  the  beasts  might  live  upon  this 
quantity  of  food,  but  the  men  and  boy- 
could  not.  and  buy  their  linsey-wool.'ey 
too.  In  clioosing  the  state  ment  of  Mr 
Joseph  S.  O.sburn  as  the  subject  of  these 
remarks’,  I  entirely  disclaim  every  thing 
of  an  invidious  character  jMany  of  ih* 
remarks  would  a[>ply  equally  wellloolhet 


Horses. 

The  New  York  Sp  rit  of  the  Times, 
holds  the  following  language,  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  good  and  bail  hor.ses,  and  the 
way  to  use  a  decent  animal  decently. 

The  use  of  thorough,  and  half  bred 
hor.ses,  fur  domestic  purposes  is  hecoming 
so  common  in  Kngland,  that  in  a  few  yeur-s 
no  others  will  be  used  foi  the  road.  The 
lialf  bred  horso  is  not  only  much  hand¬ 
somer,  but  bis  speed  and  power.H  of  en- 
Inrance  are  infinitely  greater  Mis  head 
and  neck  are  light  and  gi  acefu!,  Itis  limbs 


shall  leave  it  to  yonr  conespondents  t 
apply  them  wliere  they  will  suit  best,  and 
resjreclfnlly  a>k  them  to  continue  giving 
us  the  result  of  their  labor — and  experi¬ 
ments —  give  us  the  truth — the  whoh 
truth  —  sound  conclusions,  drawn  from 
the  new,  enlightening  and  profit  work 
ing  doctrines  taught  and  practiced  by  the 
ablest  agriculturists  of  our  country;  then 


statements  found  in  the  Cultivator,  and  I  line,  his  ct'at  glossy  and  soft  as  satin. 


v'hile  his  acting  is  spirited  and  l  is  cour¬ 
age  and  stamina  snflici*  nt  to  carry  him 
hrongh  a  long  journoy  wit! out  his  falling 
■iir  in  c  mdilion.  'J'he  ordinary  cocktail 
is  ill  most  inst.ances  ii  rncte  hiiiie  that  in 
t ravelling  sinks  daily  in  stiengtli.  lo.sing 
his  appetite  and  of  course  his  llesli  and  ac¬ 
tion,  so  that  at  the  tcrminatii  n  (  (  a  ten 
day’s  journey  he  is  nearly  knocked  up,  be 


only,  will  we  rightly  understand  and  can  travel  but  alioul  40  miles  pe-  day  and 
profit  by  each  other’s  experience,  'rhejrcqnires  (he  whole  day  to  pcifcrm  this 
day  is  not  very  far  iH-tant.  when  one  manjdistance.  An  eminent  S- u»hern  lurf- 
and  one  acre  w  ill  produce  more  t han  tw Oman  well  known  the  country  fiver  reco¬ 
men  and  two  acres  now  do,  taking  the  vers  his  hoises  on  a  jnnrnev ;  they  are  all 
state  together.  .\ll  that  is  necessary  to  from  the  North  and  have  a  dash  cl  i.loocl 
bring  almiit  a  result  so  desirable  i.s  to  en  in  tlieir  veins;  after  driving  ilu  in  liard  a- 


courage  and  circulate  sound  and  well 
condii*  ted  agricnltural  papers,  particular¬ 
ly  tl  ose  .vhicli  give  as  nu  ch  practice  as 
theory.  Then  those  who  will  may  learn 
farming  as  they  learned  ihf  ir  niultiplica 


bout  Ills  [ilantatiuri  in  the  sm  ing, until 
they  begin  to  look  iliiii  ami  leugh,  lio 
starts  on  bis  annual  journey,  am,  hy  the 
lime  he  teaches' the  Virg  inia  t?yri’  ;S,  his 
horses  are  literaliv  as  fine  us  silk  with 


tion  tables — learn  to  connect  fads  as  they.fine  coats,  great  spirit,  and  in  g  .,  .!  ron- 
connect  figures,  and  leiiriituo  the  lelation  ilitiori  for  fa  t  woik.  In  travelhug  he 
they  bear  to  each  oilier.  Istaits  early  auu  dnvr.sat  the  rfd'  of  i  or 

i  have  continued  this  sciibbling  to  an  !)  miles  tin:  lu  iir,  i.niil  10  o’cloi  k,  when 
unreasonable  lengib,  but  must  urge  orielihs  horses  me  taken  fiut.  lubbtd  diy,  wa- 
thing  whii’i)  IS  w  orth  luore  than  all  the Ff  St  ,teicd  and  fed.  In  the  cot  I  i  f  ilie  day 
Let  every  fanner  and  mui  lianic  b  arn  llie  they  arr  .again  liaiiic‘-sed  a.s  beet,  .r.s  if  they 
science  of  his  business — or  in  other|had  not  travelled  a  mile.  In  this  way 
words,  the  connection  ol  p-arts,  and  !iow,lie  acconi[>iislies  a  h  rig  jourm  y  uavollmg 
eacli  and  every  one  is  related  to  the  olherjbei  ween  fifty  aiifi  sixtv  iiub-^  a.  nay, 
that  he  may  he  enabled  to  place  each  parl|witliout  fatigue  to  himself  or  iiijuri  to  liis 
in  the  most  advanlHgeo.is  position.  When  lioises.  The  slow-going,  or '  iving  sort 


the  mind  and  body  are  engaged  in  tire 
same  business,  the  hands  f  rget  to  tire. 
Stiuly  is  therefore  no  hindrance. 
Respectfully  vours  See. 

.  JOHN  M  DODD. 


of  style  in  wliiuti  Imrses  are  jeggr  d  a- 
lorig  at  a  snail’s  pace  all  day,  under  a 
sun.  knocks  them  up  in  a  short  Mine, 
they  would  iieitluT  lirenor  lo^e  ll-sh  iia 
double  the  lime  if  driven  sharply  a  few 
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allowing  them  to  rest  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  It  is  the  all  day  work  'hat  knotks  up 
horses,  not  the  space,  and  we  rnake  nodouhl 
that  in  the  lourseot  twenty  years  there  will 
be  very  few  who  will  refuse  to  acknowl 
edge  the  truth  ot  Fanny  Keuible’s  remark 
that  “nothing  but  the  ihorough  bred  does  it 
quite  well.” 

Hen  Coops.  I 

Hens  are  useful — valuable,  and  as  pro¬ 
fitable  as  any  stock  on  the  farm,  liut  they, 
should  have  an  onclo.sure  by  themselves 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  especially 
in  the  spring  when  the  sowing  and  plant¬ 
ing  begins.  A  very  cheap  and  conven¬ 
ient  yard  may  he  made  for  them,  by  tak¬ 
ing  common  boards  and  a  suitable  num¬ 
ber  of  posts — nail  the  boards  so  nigh  to¬ 
gether  that  the  hens  cannot  gel  through 
between  them.  This  frame  need  not  be 
more  than  four  or  five  feet  high,  tlien  at 
the  top  nail  some  shingles  cut  so  as  to 
make  sharp  points,  and  nail  them  up  say 
two  inches  njiart.  Laths  cut  and  nailed 
on  are  better  —or  narrow  sticks  split  and 
made  sharp,  and  nailed  on  will  answei 
the  purpose  A  doo;  of  convenient  size 
may  he  made  to  go  in  at.  The  hens 
may  then  be  |)iit  in,  and  there  will  be  lit¬ 
tle  danger  of  their  attempting  to  scale 
the  walls  The  sharp  points  sticking  up 
all  around,  look  too  formidable.  The 
philosophy  of  the  thing  is  this.  The 
hen  is  not  very  good  for  flight,  and  when 
she  attempts  to  fly  over  any  thing,  shr 
almost  invariably  lights  upon  it  and  theti 
jumps  off  As  they  cannot  light  atid  t  est 
upon  these  sharp  fioints,  lliey  cannot  get 
over  very  cenvenienlly,  and  should  any 
succeed  in  flying  over  at  a  single  leap, 
their  wings  may  he  clipped.  When  'put 
into  one  of  thc.si*  coops,  food-should  be 
kept  by  them  constantly  and  also  watei 
— a  little  ashes  for  them  to  .shake  up  a- 
mong  their  feathers  in  a  sunny  day,  some 
gravel  to  grind  tlivir  food  with,  and  somt; 
lime  to  manufacture  into  egg  shells. 
'When  thus  supplied  they  vvill  lay  as 
well  here  as  wiien  ranging  about.  VVe 
keep  our  hens  and  turkeys  in  such  a 
yard,  an  t  find  t'lat  they  do  extremely 
well. — Maine  Farmer, 


— Potatoes. 

Potatoes. 

It  is  well  known  that  potatoes  are  far 
more  mealy  and  palatable  when  grown 
or  produced  m  a  i.orthen  or  cold  climat* 
than  in  a  sonlhfrn  or  warm  one.  One 
degree  of  climate  perceptibly  changes 
their  flavor;  of  course  it  follows  that  it 
is  of  consequence  where  they  are  plan¬ 
ted  on  a  farm,  as  it  is  sure  that  some 
locations  oii  almost  every  farm  are  colder 
than  others. 

They  should  be, plat. ted  on  the  cold¬ 
est  land  we  have,  and  we  .should  always 
avoid  planting  them  oij  dry  and  sandy 
soils --Here  the  atmosphere  is  warmer, 
perhap.s  nearly  equal  to  a  degree- of  lati¬ 
tude,  than  in  the  lower  and  colder  ,  patt 
of  the  farm.  I'herr  location  is  impor¬ 
tant.  I  know  that  mairy  have  believed 
that  tluse  rai.st  d  on  dry  warm  land  are 
the  best  for  tah’e  use,  which  must  be  an 
error  if  those,  grown  in  a  northern  region 
are  better  than  those  raised  in  asoutherQ. 

They  .‘should  never  be  planted  deep, 
as  they  need  liglil  and  the  benefit  of  dew 
&.C.;  nt.r  should  earth  be  drawn  around 
them  at  more  than  one  hoeing. — Tubers 
will:  not  grow  to  any  valuable  size  rleep 
ill  the  ground.  When  once  hoed  and 
earthed,  if  the  tubers  begin  their  growth 
it  is  near  the  top  of  the  earth,  and  if  you 
again  hoe  and  earth  or  hill  them  up, 
tfiese  tubers  first  started  in  a  gieal  measure 
cease  to  giow  so  deep  and  new  ones  will 
form  near  the  surface,  which  cannot  get 
a  large  growth  before  the  autumnal  frosts, 
'f'hiis  you  havtca  me.ss  of  little  miserable 
things.  If  the  ground  becomes  weedy, 
let  the  weeds  be  pulled  up,  or  hoed  be¬ 
tween  the  roes,  &c.,  but  never  hill  them 
a  second  time  This  second  hilling  is 
sure  to  measurably  injure  the  croji — far 
better  to  let  them  encounter  the  weeds, 
As  to  varieties — the  Long  Reds,  early 
tilanted  for  stork  never  rust,  and  are  ea- 
-lily  harvested — and  the  Ptnk  eyes  and 
i.'henangoes.are  good  varieties  for  family 
use.  'Fhose  inteiideil  tor  swine  or  other 
stock  may  be  left  in  the  barn  or  any  out 
building  and  allowed  to  freeze,  and  if 
-teamed  or  healed  before  they  thaw,  they 
are  none  the  worst  but  some  say  belter, 
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remove  (he  rau^e  ami  the  tjjfei  t  ceaset.  A  nd 
very  similar  will  t.e  fount!  ihe  disease  in 
wheat,  called  the  rust,  or  black  Mitiht,  and 
its  causes  'I'he  l'un|rus  undoubtedly  pieys  up¬ 
on  that  w  hich  is  intended  to  iioui  ish  and  sus¬ 
tain  the  wheat,  but  what  afforded  an  attrac¬ 
tion  and  lodojeinent  for  the  fungus  ?  that  t* 
the  grand  question.  It  is  stated  that  the  fun¬ 
gus  is  a  parasitical  plant  like  Ihe  misleloe, 
but  this  is  not  the  fn  i,  for  the  fungus  has 
no  power  to  attach  itself  or  to  penetrate  the 
healthy  stulks  of  the  wheat  any  more  than 
the  larva  of  Ihe  flesh-fly  have  the  healthy 
skin  of  the  sheep 

Any  one  who  will  examine  the  stalks  of 
wheal  growing  on  a  luxuriant,  rank  soila- 
bout  the  lime  of  its  first  showing  the  swel- 


or  tliat  the  saccliarine  in  tlieni  is  improv¬ 
ed;  at  all  events  the  labor  of  ijiilting  them 
in  the  cellar  is  saved  — Maine  Farmer. 

Oit  Rnnf  or  Blitfk  Blight 
JT^V  WH  T. 

A  too  frequent  repetition  of  crops  of  wheat, 
more  especially  w  hen  accompanied  by  great 
quantities  of  manure  to  force  a  crop,  will  of¬ 
ten  have  the  before  named  efTact.  The 
rust  was  but  little  known  in  Ihe  western 
and  northern  parts  of  Kngland,  or  the  south¬ 
ern  counties  of  Scoil.ind,  until  of  late  years, 
when  every  exertion  has  been  made  to  in¬ 
crease  the  quiinlity  of  that  grain  in  those 
countries, 

T.  A.  Knight  observes,  “  By  crossing  Ihe'ling  of  the  ear,  w  ill  perceive  the  vessi  Is  to 
different  varieties  of  wheat  a  neio  sort  v.ay  become  ruptured,  either  from  the  luxuriant 
6e  protiiicid  which  will  completely  escape^flotv  t'f  the  sap  upon  the  lender  lops  of  the 
being  rusted,  although  crops  in  the  vicinity ,:planls  being  i  hecked  l  y  cold  winds,  or  an 
and  in  almost  every  district  and  count  v,'unhealihy  overlulliu  ss,  or  someoiher  cause  of 
may  suffer  from  it  in  the  same  year,”  ami, obs(ru<'tiou;  and  the  sa;)  being  thus  suddenly 
he  then  goes  on  to  argue,  ‘these  circumstan  Ichecked,  w  ill  rupture  the  vessels,  and  oozs 
ces  tend  to  [irovc,  that  the  rust  does  not  de-  out  through  little  slits,  or  longitudinal  fis- 
pend  solely  on  Ihe  atmospheric  it. fluence  sores,  Ihe  discharged  matter  will  soon  as- 
ctherwise  it  could  not  be  prevented'  by  some  the  appearance  of  a  w  hile  jelly ,  as  it 
change  of  seed,  or  by  crossing  of  differentidies,  it  w  ill  becc, me  yellow,  and  then  l)rown, 
varieties.’  |and  ot  a  l  aril  texture;  and  in  proportion  at 

Now,  this  theory  of  Mr  Knight’s  is  the  sap  vessels  are  injured  and  ilestroyed, 
grounded  on  a  superficial  view  of  lhings,,and  this  exudation  lakes  place,  the  plant 
and  is  a  mere  fallacious  hy  pot  lies  is.  Indeed,, must  of  course,  more  or  less  fail  In  its  sup- 
all  these  great  naturalists  appear  to  have  be-!ply  of  nourishment  to  the  grain.  In  some 
wildered  themselves  in  specious  tlieorv,  and  ca.<e«,  the  strongest  stalks  will  not  tie  aide 
from  not  having  traced  the  operations  of  na  jto  luish  the  ear  beyond  the  leaf,  and  the  corn 
tore  to  its  sourcte,  have,  throughout,  inista-.<;f>i'Sfiqiiently,,  will  be  «larved;  and  whilst 
ken  the  effect  for  the  cause  dbe  season  continues  dry  and  colil  the  exu- 

Now, suppose  a  farnntr  was  to  find  a  sheep  ded  sap  will  remain  like  ilry  gimi;  but  as  it 
unhappily  reduced,  and  preyed  ujx'n  by'advances,  and  the  weather  hecomes  warm 
maggots  or  the  larva  of  llie  fleshfly,  he  may  and  moist,  the  guni  becomes  moist,  soft  and 
very  justly;  suppose  that  the  maggots  redu-, putrefying,  anil  then  it  forms  am!  affords  a 
ced  the  shee;),  anil  as  jusMy  expec  t,  that  nutritive  1  ed  for  it, e  mould  or  liingus,  which 
whatever  sheep  were  subjected  (o  maggots  grow s  and  increases  until  it  is  deprived  of 
would  tie  reduced  in  the  same  manner — llten  moisture,  or  is  so  reduted  as  to  be  insufli- 
what  wcmltl  he  Itie  best  and  proper  remody.' — 'cienl  to  sustain  it,  when  it  dies,  and  accoid- 
Knowing  the  maggots  lo  be  produced  by  ingas  Ihe  season  is  facorablci  to  its  growth, 
eggs  deposited  by  flies,  would  he  try  toil  produces  a  brown  or  black  (lowciery  sub- 
couer  his  sheep  Ironi  llie  flies,  or  attempt  stance  in  a  propoi  iional  quantity.  Thus 
remove  them  where  there  were  nu  ffs? — then,  the  foundation  or  cause  ot  the  rust  of 
Now,  where  is  the  farmer  or  slie()herd  that.fungus  is  the  puiiefying  matter  di.scharged 
does  not  know  that  fleshflies  will  depo from  the  rupluied  sap-vessels  ot  the  [daiil; 
site  their  eggs  <n  a  heallhy  part  of  a  sheep,  .although  (he  riiplurcfs  may  be  occasioned  by 
or  if  they  tlo,  that  they  will  not  protlin  e  a  contraction  or  obstruction  of  Ihe  vessels 
maggots  they  know  full  well,  if  a  sbecj)  be  by  almospberic  influence;  the  over- fulness 
diseased  by  eruptions,  or  if  wounded,  the  or  over-luxuriance  of  the  plant  produced  by 
flies  will  finii  out  those  places,  and  there  dc-  surfeit,  or  the  being  glutted  with  rank  and 
posile  their  eggs;  and  tberelore,  the  remeily.unu  holesome  food,  and  its  int  apacily  of  di- 

simple — cure  and  prevent  ihe  disease,  (ulje.siiou,  and  unhealthy  ob.structions  render 

'otect  the  wounds  and  the  evil  is  avoided— 'it  more  liable  to  such  injuries;  and  may. 
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■Tillage. 


vx/vw^  t 


the’^efore,  be  considered  tl\e  general  cause  ol 
the  disease,  l)liiJ:ht  or  rusl. 

I  (save  sown  wheal  on  a  rank  compost  ol 
dung,  which  from  its  first  aj  pear  nee  in  the 
autumn,  during  its  growth  in  the  winter 
and  the  spring  maintained  exccssi se  luxu 
riatice,  but  which  was  ultimately  so  redu¬ 
ced  by  rust  as  to  be  rendered  weak,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  bringing  its  seed  to  perfection 
At  the  8  rue  lin  e,  and  close  alongside,  lalso 
sowed  vvheat  in  a  pure  and  s\' eel  sand,  aiid 
supt’iied  it  witli  a  solution  or  infusion  ol  rot¬ 
ten  dung  f'v  way  of  food;  (his  never  afiiiear 
ed  haif  so  luxuriant  as  (lie  other,  but  ibt 
stalks  of  sfraw  gi ew  porfe*  ily  healthy,  and 
free  from  disease  and  (he  grain  was  of  gooii 
qualify. 


I  w(>u!d  urge  upon  your  numerous  readers  Couiifry 


the  soil,  hut  men  of  science.  .  ‘More  than 
■  wenty  years  ago  Sir  Humphrey  Dave)  dis- 
(  uss‘'d  the  application  of  Chemical  know  1- 
edge  to  agriculture  in  the  Chcinical  analy- 
'is  ol  soils  and  manures.  The  same  atten¬ 
tion  lias  been  bestowed  on  it  in  succeeding 
vears,  and  the  extraoi dinary  advances  in 
(^lu  mical  science  since  his  time,  are  opera- 
ling  gieatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  agri¬ 
culture  ol  the  Kingdom.’  'I'he  same  things 
are  going  on  in  France  and  it  is  high  lime 
flir  the  Fniled  Stales  to  take  up  (he  subject. 
TI.eie  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  <  ompi  nenl  paHs  of  the  diffeient  soils, 
and  the  peculiar  properties  ol  the  various 
kind  I'f  manures,  would  tend  greatly  to  the 
[irnn.olioii  of  agricultural  prosperity  in  the 


a  serious  consideralion  <  t  the  above  remarks: 
they  are  upon  a  subject  little  understood, 
but  whi<  li  deserves  llie  examination  ofevei  \ 
agriculturist  lliroufhout  the  Union.  'the 
great  diversity  of  (;pinion  on  tlii.s  sul  ject  of 
blight,  must  have  ri'Cn  Ironi  the  tact,  that 
the  effect  has  beeii  n.istakeii  for  llte  cause,  aii'i 
whil-t  il.at  error  cohlinues,  there  will  bo 
plenty  of  I  ro|)S  of  rus'ed  wheal — will  out 
friends  look  out  lor  them,  as  the  almanacs 
fay ,  now  al  out. 

JACOB  LIST. 

The  Scienre  JS0mM£€9JIj- 
T  Zm.  iB. 

The  Cubnre  of  the  soil,  w  hich  after  all 
said,  is  (be  i-ieat  sul  sl'atum  of  national 
wealth  and  inL.e!.ie:'fleuH  j  has  not  herelofori 
received  that  attention  nthisCoonliy  which 
it  deserves,  i  ubbe  interest  is  awakenitu. 
to  tlie  sul  jeij  bowevi  r  in  he  Ea-t,  and  wi 
hope  ll!.  I  Ol  ji.ov  n  state  Wii!  not  lonn  prove 
a  laggaid  in  the  nanh  of  impioi  em- iit.— 
A  lar:;e  ag!!- ub.nral  n.eeling  v  as  lecenth 
held  i  i  B  '-ti  n  v.  hicb  was.  I’dicssed  1  y  f  lo- 
fessor  Ndliii  an  and  tl.e  Hi  n  Dariie  J(\h- 
sler.  Ti'O  hist  n  n^ed.  g'  n  lemen  h,.s  ji.sl 
returned  fn  m  I'ncland  with  his  capacious 
min  1  laden  will,  the  spoils  ol  intelligent  ob¬ 
servation  on  a  I  s'.bjei  ts,  and  auiongsl  them 
on  the  cii!  ject  ol  agi  i,  nliure,  of  w  hich  he,  iv 
said  to  be  jnrticn'arly  fond.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  he  sTongly  enkneed  (he  dn 
ty  of  IP, •, k. ng  tl,'- science  I'f  judicious  lillace 
a  sul  joct  <;f  paiii  ntsiedy  among i  iir  turn  ers, 
and  illo-'i  ned  |l  e  aiivai  l-  ge.s  to  be  derivei' 
fiom  iU' V  f  e  lii  h  stale  of  improvement 


VUr  l  erceivea  movement  now  in  progress 
in  the  Vt  estein  part  of  Maryland,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  olhei  portions  of  the  state  also,  to 
•ccomplish  these  desirable  lesnlls  It  is  on¬ 
ly  neeessaiy  for  the  farming  interest  to  be 
awakened  to  its  immense  ulibty  to  have 
the  measure  succeed  Frederick  County  is 
now,  all  boasting  aside,  the  gat  lien  spot  of 
tl'e  State,  and  if  its  exuberance  and  prolific 
sitil  were  rnly  (rented  scic7i/.^(«t/i/,  its  pro- 
i.i  t  v  ot.ld  not  fall  Viehind  any  hii  ns  on  the 
(Hol  e,  the  alluvial  vallies  ol  the  Nile  not 
excepted. 

T  B  8  I  «  c  . 

VA’e  shall  1  e  cautioned,  no  doubt  by  some 
wri'eie,  not  to  plough  deep  between  our 
Kiw.s  of  vegetal  le.s,  lest  we  cal  oft  the  roots 
■md  I  arise  them  to  bleed — but  we  have  known 
armeis  who  have  even  cut  oft  the  tails  of 
tleii  pigs  without  apjiaient  injury.  We 
need  not  (ear  to  plough  dose  to  our  plants, 
when  they  are  small,  and  though  we  cut  off 
sen  e  ol  the  riots,  we  obtain  ten  tor  one  in  a 
veiy  few  ihiys.  As  the  v  egelal  les  increase 
ti  size,  we  maybe  more  cant  icusof  idirngh- 
ing- df'Ci — tl  onghwe  ll  ink  ten  fields  have 
M  tfi  ' ed  lor  want  i  t  the  plough,  v\  hete  one 
has  siifTeicd  (irm  an  extensive  use  ol  it. 

Green  sward  land  that  has  1  ecu  turned 
fill*,  can  be  l  etter  tilled  by  the  use  of'Ihe 
•uMivator  than  of  the  ph  ugh- — fi  r  the  chief 
ol  jer  I  liere  is  nd  lo  make  the  land  lie  more 
light,  but  to  kill  the  weeds  on  (he  sur- 
,ace  and  expose  fresh  mould  to  the  action  of 
I  lie  atmosphere. 

Ground  that  is  often  stirred  with  the  plough 
rvviih  (he  hoe  will  remain  far  mure  moist 


vvlibh  it  has  w  ri  u  Id  in  England.  Fie  staled  in  di y  t ime,  than  when  it  is  suffered  In  lie  at 
that  ao;  ii  ntt  ire  in  that  Country  had  not  on  best,  and  we  never  should  abstain  Irom  til- 
ly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  cultivators  otlling  merely  because  the  earth  is  dry. — Cult. 


Diseases  of  Dorses. 
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Disease^  •!’  IIorsc«— Cf»r«s. 

Mr,  Clayton'. — I  am  a  mechanic,  bul 
have  owned  a  gieat  many  lu)res«,  ami  con¬ 
sequently  have  had  some  sick  ones.  I  will 
theretore  drop  you  a  few  hints  concernin 
rny  practice  in  curing  the  various  diseases  ((■ 
whicli  tliis  fine  ardmal  is  subject 

Coll  DisUmper  — Tliis  disease  is  caused 
frequently  by  neglecting  t<i  stable  the  ani¬ 
mal,  exposure  to  cidd,  rain,  &c.  'I'he  con¬ 
sequence  is,  a  violent  cold,  with  high  fe¬ 
vers,  and  a  collection  between  the  jaws  or 
enlarged  glands. 

Imatment.  —  Take  blood  freely  when  the 
disease  i.s  lairly  developed,  feed  high  wiili 
mashes  or  scalded  oats  mixed  •vith  meal: 
repeat  the  bleeding  twice  a  week,  and  if  the 
swelling  increases  lake  ten  to  fifteen  earsol 
corn  and  boil  it  six  or  eight  hours 
it  into  a  small  blanket  doubled,  and  sv\ing 
it  under  ltie  head  four  or  five  l-.ouis  at  a 
time — repeat  it  ibree  or  four  times — then 
lance  it  and  the  cold  is' cured.  Many  per¬ 
sons  force  the  colt  to  run  and  jump  w  Idle 
running  at  the  nose,  w  hich  1  consider  a  bad 
practice.  Supi'ose  a  man  extremely  il  was 
made  to  get  out  of  beil  and  run,  or  jump — 
the  result  would  lie  death  inevitable;  just  so 
with  a  horse  when  exhausted  and  enfeebled 
by  sickness. 

[Siix  e  the  above  was  published  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cultivator  says  lie  tried  it  with 
success  on  a  colt  of  his  own. 

Bois  or  Grubs.  Mix  half  a 


'id' warm  water,  and  drench  him. 
^  very  fine  horse  in  this  way. 


1  saved 


Founder. — Tliis  disease  is  al.so  frequently 
(  Hiised  by  irregular  feeding.  'I’hc  animal 
sliould  be  bled  freely,  salted,  and  kcid  irom 
water.  Make  a  very  stroi  g  tea  ofsrissafras 
roots,  and  let  it  drink  a  (pjantitv  three  or 
lour  limes  a  day  Dissolve  three  or  four 
ounces  of  aseafoelida  in  a  quart  of  water  and 
dieiic.h  liini — il  he  will  nol  swallow  pul 
some  into  his  nosti  ils,  and  he  w  ill  he  oblig¬ 
ed  to  swallow,  though  it  will  hurl  him. — 
Phis  I  consider  a  certain  cure. 

Thumps — 'I'hunips  are  caused  by  over¬ 
heating  and  fast  riding  or  dri'ing.  Take 
one  jiint  of  braiiiiv  or  good  whiskey,  beat  up 
a  quarter  o(  a  pound  of  black  pepper,  mi.x 
il  and  drench  him.  Or  lake  .i  dozen  eggs, 
hold  up  his  head,  and  break  tliem  and  put 
thee  pul  (iiem  down  his  throat,  shell  and  all,  ami  he 
will  recover  immediately 

Glanders  — I'he  glanders  are  known  by 
a  running  Irom  one  nostril  at  a  lime  Get 
a  go(>d  strong  yoke  of  oxen,  lead  him  to  the 
woods  remote  froui  any  settlement,  haul  up 
some  large  logs, cliarge  y’our  lifle  well,  and 
shoot  him — then  pile  the  logs  on  film  and 
burn  him  to  prevent  oltiers  cali  hing  the  dis¬ 
ease  Pa  CTO  1,0  8. 

The  Scours — Take  a  common  porter 
bottle,  wliich  will  ludtl  about  one  and  a  half 
pints;  fill  It  with  the  strongest  coffee,  just 
such  as  voii  wouhi  use  at  ^olJr  own  break¬ 


fast,  liul  w  ithout  either  cream  or  sugar. — 
pmf  of  ifisiend  of  lliose  ingredients,  put  in  one  tea- 
molasses  with  a  quart  of  strong  sage  tea  andLpoonful  of  conunon  sail.  Plat  e  the  foal  in 
drench  ;  liim  il  he  is  nol  relieved  kill  a  fowl,  oomer  of  the  stalde,  so  lliat  il  can  gel  no 
warm  entr.dls  and  put  them  Packwarits,  and  after  shaking,  emp- 


and  take  its 
dow  n  his  throat  with  your  hand  or  corn  cob. 
If  these  lail,  lake,  six  or  eight  buttons  of 
nux  vomica,  mash  them  in  a  mortar  and 
boil  it  half  an  h(>ur,tlien  sweeten  and  drench 
him  and  I  would  consider  him  cured  for  ont  e. 
Ttien  dry  the  nux  t  omica  and  pul  in  papers 
of  about  lliree  t'utl»>ns  eacli,  and  give  him 
twice  a  week  in  a  pint  of  meal  with  a  little 
salt  for  three  weeks  both  spring  and  fall, 
and  you  vvill  nut  lose  a  horse  with  hols. 

Cholic — 'I'his  disease  is  fretjuenlly  caus 
ed  hy  irregular  feeding  and  exercise. — 
Take  half  a  pint  of  camphor,  one  ounce  of 
pepperoiinl  &  1  ounce  of  lautfanum:  mix  all 
together  and  drent  h  him.  If  he  is  not  re¬ 
lieved  re(Hiat  il  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
And  continue  to  repeat  it  as  il  may  be  difli 
Cult  to  chei  k.  I  ha\e  given  fiveounct' 
of  laudanum  before  the  horse  was  relieved 
If  neither  of  the  above  can  be  had,  procure  » 
pmt of  ben  dung  and  mix  it  with  one  quart 


ty  the  liquid,  milk  warm,  at  slated  intervals 
down  its  Itiroat  Its  distaste  to  the  c(>fiV!e,and 
the  un|)leasanlness  of  its  situation  under  op¬ 
eration,  will  forbid  its  reieiving  more  than 
a  pint,  even  with  all  your  cure  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  Bul  that  pint  will  be  suflicienl.  1 
have  seen  il  tried  a  dozen  limes  this  season, 
and  have  nol  yet  known  il  to  fail.  II  you 
think  it  worthy  a  place  in  the  Cultivator,  ns 
of'jection  shall  he  raised  by 

Jamk*  Hoi.mes, 
Murfreesboro’ ,  June  5lh,  1840. 

Extraordinary  yield. — We  were  shown  tt 
lew  days  since,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs  M. 
Smith,  a  stalk  upor.  which  were  25  ears  of 
•orn.  The  crop,  generally  is  very  promii- 
ag  this  season,  ar:d  should  all  prove  as  pro- 
ific  as  this,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  faro- 
ine,  however  much  the  times  ar9  out  of  joinl. 
— Natduz  Fru  Trader. 
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Varieties. 


AgrlcuStus’e  in  Connecticwl, 

We  are  iniirh  pleased  to  see  that  the  Le¬ 
gislature  of  (liffereiit  States,  are  devisio! 
means  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 
We  learn  that  (luring;  the  late  ses.sion  of  iIk- 
Legislature  of  Connect  icut,  an  act  was  pas 
sed,  \\hich  pro'  ides  that  every  County  Ag 
ricultiir  d  Society,  now  incorporated,  or  that 
may  he  incorporated,  wliich  shall  rai.se  as  a 
tax  from  its  own  inemhers,or  hy  conlrihu- 
tions,  a  sum  no!  less  titan  8100,  sliall  be  en 
titled  to  ret  eive  annually  from  the  Treasur¬ 
er  of  the  State,  a  sum  oqu  d  to  such  a  lax 

Imtnot  to  exceed  8200  in  any  one  year. _ 

Every  Society  whicli  shall  receive  such  al¬ 
lowance  shall  offer  annually ,  by  way  of  pre 
miums,  the  wh.oie  amount  received  from  Ihr- 
Slate,aniian  equal  amount  raised  by  the 
Society  from  its  members 


ioi* 

Our  friends  must  not  fiirget  that  June  is 
the  best  month  for  washiup-  frees.  T'lte 
j;oung  apple-free  may  be  freed  fro.m  moss 
and  from  lice  at  very  lillle  cost.  One  pound 
of  potash  will  make  half  a  pail  full  of  lye,  and 
thts  may  be  applittd  to  the  tree  Ity  a  brush 
or  a  swab,  made  by  lying  a  piece  of  do!  It 
lo  a  pIjoj'I  hfinille. 

The  paretit  of  the  borer  tlepositea  his  eggs 
»t  the  ro.il  01  (lie  tree  about  (his  season  and 
this  lie  will destroy  the  Pegs— This  is  tnu.  l 
better  than  lo  cut  liim  out  of  (,,e  tree  afiei 
be  has  penetialed  a  tool  into  the  body  — 
Wany  h.ite  practiced  cnttintr  in  (hisway  bir 
it  is  very  iujurimts  to  the  free.  Uy  render¬ 
ing  the  bark  perfe.tly  smooth  a'lhousau, 
harbors  for  insects  that  p  ey  upon  the  tret 
sre  destroy  ed Cull. 

KtUtSKza 


•ever.  The  tomalto,  (o  have  it  in  early  use, 
should  be  started  with  us  in  a  hot  bed; 
though  if  raised  in  abundance  it  may  be 
Iried,  wliich  is  our  practice  and  may  be  at 
command  through  the  year.  The  mode  of 
frying  is  as  follows;  “Full  ripe  tomatos  are 
scalded  in  hot  water,  to  facilitate  the  opera¬ 
tion  01  taking  off  the  skin;  when  skined  they 
are  well  boiled  with  a  little  sugar  and  salt, 

:  ut  no  water,  and  then  spread  in  lakes  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  the  sun.  'I  liey  will 
Iry  enough  in  three  or  four  days  to  pa'ck  a- 
way  in  bags,  which  sliould  hang  in  a  dry 
■oom.”  We  consi.ler  the  tomato  and  rlieu- 
ixirb  the  most  healthy  products  ot  the  gar¬ 
den. 


Miirylmtd  StaU  .fjrrirwl- 

The  fiisl  Fair  ol  this  Society,  for  ilie  ex¬ 
hibition  and  sde  of  the  various  Breeds  of 
Slock,  and  of  implements  ol  Husbandry ,  will 
take  place  at  .LIIicoK’s  Milts  on  the  3rd 
Wednes.iay  (beiiiu:  the  IGili.^  September, 
■it  wliich  time  will  be  offered  at  Public 
Sate,  the  following  ki^ds  of  Stock,  \iz; 
Blooded  and  other  IJor.ses,  lor  the  Turf, 

'  Breeding,  Saddle  and  Draft— Mules,  Jacks 
and  Jennys;  Durliam.  Devon,  A  Idem  ey  and 
other  cattle;  Sheep  of  the  Saxony  ,  Dishly, 
Southdown,  Merino,  and  other  breecLs,  Hogs 
Ol  the  Berkshire  and  oilier  1  reeds,  also  Slotdr 
Catih’,  S'  eep;  Domestic  Manuficlurers;  and 
Farming  I  inpleruents.- 
Si^-Ortificates  fir  (he  occasion,  will  be 
iwardeil  by  the  respective  coniiiiitlees  Lr 
liie  best  Animal  presenic-.d  for  Exldbibon. 

Drovers  and  Furmcrs  echo  piopuse  send¬ 
ing  Stock  to  ibis  Fail  for  sale,  are  lequest- 
ed  lo  givcMlue  notice  to  Mi.  John  Butler 
F.  iM  ,  Lllicot t’s  jVl i lls. — As  it  is  the  desire 
■jt  the  'I'ruslec^  to  make  the  Maryland 
Slate  Agricullural  Soc  ic-ly  uorthy  the  pa- 
irontige  of  the  public,  it  is  hoped  that  they 
dill  I  e  liberally  sustaieecl  in  these  endeav- 
rs,  liy  tiiO.se  who  (eel  a  like  iuteiesl  in  the 
gp,.  iniprov(raent,^afi  n  the  pmch.c.se  and  sale  of 
Live  Stock,  Faim  lmpleii,t‘i.i.s,  &.c.  Stalls 
arm  Pi;ns,  with  the  nec  e.ssarv  pioveniler,  will 
ip  in  readines.s  for  the  rc?ct  |)tion  of  slijck,  on 
. .  . .  ..  Mippe.-eci  1.  •  I’l’Bc  ation  lo  Mr.  M  tan  g|.i  n 

be  diseased  Ifver—in  another,  clisea.e!lung«  l  dj  Fi  r  ad mi'-'-ion  cvf  ii  embership  of  this 
It  mitigat.s,  and  sometimes  effecluaUv  **PI’'F''ition  will  be  made  lo  the  Ex- 

checks,  a  fit  of  coughing  l|  (vas  used  in  ecutive  Committee, 
dried  .state,,  with:  a  little  sugar  mixed  withU//en  7Vtowas,  1 
n,  lo  rc^nder  it  mor.~  agreeable  to  the  tasle'Th.'cn  -S.  mUiums,  1 
i  he  wrder  e.xpre.sses  a  ccinvicpion  that  if  Charles  Carr- ll 
freely  used  m  July,  August  and  S  'p'cml  er.  J'vc,  Jr. 


The 


Toiajatlo. 

evidence  of  the 


AVe  are  receiviiig  new 
utility  of  this  graictul  ‘Varcien  vegetable  in 
preventing  and  curing  indiges.ion,  and  dis 
ease  of  the  liver  and  luiigs.  A  writer  ii 
fhe  Farmer’s  Registe, , ''says  it  has 
tried  by  sevt  nd  persons,  'f.  Id.s  knowledue 
With  decided  suc-cess  fbey  were  afSicieo 
fays  he,  w  lb  c'l.  onic  cough,  (he  primar 
Cause  of  cv  I  u  h.  m.  oimi  i'sc*  was  siiiiiic'eed  i 

llii  I  _  •  .  »  V  .  *  ‘  _ 


•t  would  jirove  a  complete  antidote  to  Idlious'iSy.  Hammond, 


J-  Executive  Com’l« 


Prices  Current. 
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WM'E 

|{AI/I'I>10RK  MAltKET.  / 

OrriCB  oFvHK  Amkuican  J'l  y  26ih,l840  S 
FLOL'R  — The  inatk>‘l  lor  [lowanl  strefl 
flour  conlinuis  inaolive,  and  the  transaction  a'e 
quite  limited  in  (  xient.  Holders  generally  a^k 
f5,S5  for  good  roinmon  brands,  but  we  believe 
that  the  sales  of  tins  descripiii’n  exe,  pi  for  s  loli 
M  IS  fresh  ground  have  been  at  §6,124  a  §6, 18^. 

*"  GRAIN  —New  Md.  wM  es  are  worih  1  Iti  a 

llfior  1 18  cents  for  good  to  s'rictly  p'lrne _ 

A  Sale  o I  3000  bnslje  s  rlu  Pennsylvania  red 
VN  heat  yesterday  at  I  1 5, cents. 

Sales  yesterday  nfwiiite  corn  at  25  cents,  and 

of  yellow  at  the  sam^  pr.co  We  quote  tbatlV  A  '  1,^1'  '  'i  '  ”"l ■i.r  t  o  '"  T 
price  for  both  sorts  to^iay.  w linlesal t‘,  i?.'')  l-‘2  retail. 

Sale  ol  old  Md  Rye  yesterday  at  65  cents  1^  RW  \  ORK.  iMARKL  1  ,  FlieStlay  6- 
Siles  ol  new  Md  Oats  today  at  23  cens — veniiig.  July  23. 

..  I  Tliere  is  a  little  more  s  ir  in  Cotton. 

■  ■  '  ■  -  ^  I  lie  bnsintss  of  tlie  morntng  exti  nda  to 


new  VVlieal  arriving  in  wagons — contracts 
continue  to  be  made  for  new  at  $;1.— 
Corn  50c  on  time,  and  firm. 

At  Fredkricksbukg.  (Va.)  yesterday 
Flour  war  S4|a5;  new  Wheat  90a  1 00c; 
Corn  42a45c;  Otts  80. 

At  Alexandria,  yesterday,  heat 
was  90a9lc;  Rye  45at9c;  Corn  50c; 
Oats  ■30c;  Lard  8.i9;  Plaster  Pans  !|7  1-2 
per  Ion,  [rer  bbl  1.44il50.  'I’iie  Gazette 
.says:  W'e  quote  the  wag  m  price  of  fresh 
ground  flour,  mannfacinred  <Mther  from 
old  or  new  wheat  at  §5  From  stores  5 


•  snls,  and  ol  bbis.  at  26^  rents  The  wagon 
price  o'  1  bl  1  is  30  ceiiU  e.\c'usive  ol  llie  buricl. 


FREUHlllCK  PiCICIlN  (  ritltl  AT 
August  1,  1840; 
FLOUR. — Flour  from  viagoiH,  <t4,8l 
'GRAIN 

lyjifai — (New,)  Prime  Red  §1,00. 

Rye— 6  2  cents, 

Buckxvhett  -  62  ct.s. 

Corn  —  ;2,5'l  Pu-  Hirrel. 
riax  Stfil — >00  Tents.  • 

Oats — 23  cfiiiis 
Plaslfr  §",50  per  ton 
Tiniothi)  ScerT — 52,60; 

Fa’t.  s  a  66  cents,  per  bushel 
MARRETr\G  AT  Pr  KDERICK-TO WN, 


61  0  bales.  F'unr  is  very  quiet,  and, 
(trices  droop  a  little  Five  hundred  bar¬ 
rels  Gei;ne?see  were  bonglit  I’or  New- 
fo'indland.  (tart  fur  sjjo,  and  (lart  at  S4,94; 
Ohio  .i^4.33a94  for  flat  lioO|i.s.  all  doll; 
.s.des  Com  Meal  at  9  15  ptinclieon,  lime; 
Corn  53;  no  change  in  AsIks,  Linseed 
Oil  lands  as  quote.l  at  the  close  of  last 
week,  72a75cts  cash  and  time. 


Dutch  meth'xl  of  preserving  Afiil:  for  a 
long  voyage — Take  any  nimilier  ol  bottle* 
you  wish  to  have  filled,  scad  them  Iho- 
roufflilv,  turn  Ihem  iifcm  the  1  o;e  in  the 

Augu-t  1st -B.  ei  6  to  8  V-ai  6  10  firMuitim's  pcrlectly  dry;  then  milk 

to  5,  a.ickcns  260  p..r  doz  Pggs  10  per  dez  ‘''f 'Oltles,and  emit  ihem 

Potatoes  SUcis  per  bushel,  .vppies  6Uct8  por  bu4i  |**'"*’  the  noliles  are  then  jmiI  it  <»  kettle, 
Tom-itoes  Itftve  lai'  ly  madn  ibeir  Hppe'dianc with  ^traw  or  hay,  and  water  |iOUied 
Wiucr  m  dioii  firs  s vd  duiing  ilic  p  ceiil  wci  km>  iml il  they  are  covered  Aflei  being  boil- 


»i,  fn.m  2  r  o  ‘iScls;  Cuiitolup.'S  12  l•  -‘cell  s. 

In  conseq  i 'tice  i»l  tiie  dmuglit  butter  bus  be- 
eomo  more  sc.irce  and  brings  from  20  to  io  els 

Fram  the  iVtjw  York  American  of  July  iiD 

How  IT  Ofeiiatks, — AVe  learn  Iroin 
the  llochcs'cr  I>  inocrit,  that  som.i  smail  par 
cels  of  new  e  hent  bays  liron  si-id  in  RolIi  sic: 
(o'l  lli8  canal  bu  It  reini'uibar' d.  and  ivitb  aii 
facilities,  either  fot  rni'ling  nr  iraiispo  ting  ii 
to  other  markets;  (or  scvenl \ -five  cents  ?  O  hat 
will  the  price  be,  when  the  wliole  ahundaiil  crop 
•f  this  season  comes  puu'ing  in. 

k\.  PiiniMONn;  \ c.sicrdav, -there  wa,- 
spirit  in  the  hidrling  for  3’t)liacco  wiliioiil 


e.'l,  the  milk  is  fit  for  use,  and  ni.iy  be  pre¬ 
served  SDcet  for  monif.s. 

The  gentleman  who  ( ontmimii  ated  the 
above  to  the  Yankee  Farme'-,  says  lint  be 
has  lasted  ofinilk  thus  (irepare.l,  wbifli  had 
marie  a  voyage  from  AmsirTilam  to  Ratavia 
,ind  bar  k,  and  from  (heiue  lo  N'ow  York — 
the  milk  was  as  sweet  as  when  first  drawn 
from  the  cow. 


To  Prevent  l)Ysi»ErstA. — An  a"ri- 
culliiral  St  of  Hole  says  “overv  kind  ol  food 
[iroper  for  swine  w  ill  be  greatly  improved 
by  cooking.  Your  swine  will  (alun  the 


change  in  price,  'fne  receipts  of  Flout  ''™  «'  "  >>'  .•'> 

were  hgl.t  and  tho  stock  small-.sahis  'V'' 

ere  made  at  $  1,8/ A  few  parcels  of  yro.^lecl ‘JiiorJer  calle  l  (lyspej)sia. 
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BSecipcs. 

Univk.hsai  CfMENT. —  A  Cement  mndp  in  (he 
following  tTiiwir  er,  will  unite,  it  iR  eaid  eitl.ei 
glass  or  porce.ain,  and  either  marble  or  me.tal*  : 

To  an  i^ui  ce  of  mastic  add  as  much  highly 
rectifi-d  spiriis  of  wme  as  w  1  dissolve  it.  Soak 
an  ounce  of  insinglass  in  water  otilil  quite  sof  , 
then  di.s^o've  ii  in  pure  rnrn  or  brandy  until  i 
forms  a  stiorig  glue,  to  v.hioh  add  ahonl  a  quat 
tor  ol  an  ounce  ot  gum  ammoniac,  well  rubbed 
and  mixed,  put  the  two  i/nxtiires  together  in  .an 
eailherii  ve>s.-l  over  a  gentle  heat— when  well 
united.  111  ’  iniiuires  may  be  put  into  a  phial 
and  kept  "eli  stopped 

When  wanted  toi  use,  the  bo'tle  must  be  ret 
in  wanii  waler,  when  the  china  or  glass  arliele; 
must  be  afso  i  armed,  and  he  •einent  applied 
It  will  he  (troper  hat  the  broken  surface,  when 
carefully  tilted,  sha.l  be  kept  in  close  cni  tact 
for  twelve  hours  at  least,  until  the  cemen 
13  fully  set,  atier  which  the  traciure  will  he 
found  .ti  seenro  a  ■  any  part  ol  the  vessel,  ana 
vcarcely  peicepli'ile 

Bowel  Complaint  in  Ch  liuiek' — Prepared 
chalk,  one  tuinoe;  tinciure  ol  keiu,  ore  ounce; 
epsorn  S  I  Is,  .  oe  ..unee;  water,  oi.e  pint;  mix  an. 
always  he  cartful  to  ,'hake  i'  well  when  given. 
Give  to  a  till'd  one  jrear  old  one  lea  spoonful  in 
the  moninig,  one  at  noon,  and  one  a.  niglil;  and 
increase  or  diuiir.ish  he  dose  accnrtling  to  ag 
The  above  ex'ic  111  nt  remedy  (said  to  br  nearly 
infallible j  's  taken  from  Raymond’s  edi  ion  oi 
Gunn’s  Ooinesiic  Medicine  ’ 

Cons  OF  t  oRNS  — The  following  is  declared  li> 
bo  a  never  tailuig  remedy  tor  Corns  take  of 
tincture  of  iodine  4  dracinns,  iodiitt  of  iron  li 
grains,  ciiolonde  ol  iinlim my  4  drachms;  t  .  bn 
applied  will!  a  cam  1  hair  b  ush  alter  paring  ilie 
corn.  'Pile  sutfeiers  will  rejoice  to  P  am  lhai 
three  applications  are  generally  sufficient 

Tobacco.  —  A  gentleman  i'  formed  us  a  few 
days  since,  that  tobacco  was  a  cure  for  I  he  bite 
of  venem.  us  snakes,  il  applied  in  time.  He  sla¬ 
ted  that  a  ii.i  lid  o!  Iiis  had  the  in  slortime  to  be 
bitten  be  a  copper  liead,  and  that  iiis  leg  "  at 
*0011  swoolleii  to  such  a  size  and  hs  sutfer.ut 


ueb  intense  agony,  that  be  wag  obhged  to  lay 
d  •'  n  ill  a  field,  rn  t  beii'gable  to  reach  his  home, 
nod  it  being  only  a  short  distance.  B  -mg  an  in¬ 
veterate  t  licwer  of  lonacco.  lie  applied  the  moist* 
ened  weed  to  tb"  wourid  on  the  leg.  Jri  a  leir 
hours  It  had  ex  ranted  llie  poison,  and  his  life  in 
all  pt.ihanilily  was  thus  saved.  Onr  informant 
itirther  sir  led  that  he  had  seen  a  small  quantity 
o' tobacco  juice  put  iiuo  the  mouth  ol  a  black 
inake.  and  lhal  the  reptile  died  in  about  a  min¬ 
ute.— Ph.l  [nq 

How  TO  CURE  A  Wart— A  friend  of 
.)urs  shewed  us  one  ol  his  hands  yest  -rday,  from 
■A’bich  be  had  just  removed  an  eoorioous  wart. 
He  bad  tiied  i  very  ordinary  remedv  m  vain, 
itid  at  length  got  iiri  of  his  tormentor,  by  scra¬ 
ping  a  carrot,  mixing  liio  same  with  salt,  and 
applying  the  mixture  every  night  fresh  to  the 
,  xcrcsceiice  when  lie  retired  to  bed  Five  or  six 
applic.'itioi.8  ciirid  It.  .As  ihtre  are  Ihousiinds 
of  persons  troubled  wi  h  these  disagreeable 
ihingswho  ere  tery  anxious  to  remove  them, 
uid  as  the  remedy  is  extremely'  simple,  wa 
would  advise  Us  immediate  trial 

Summer  Complaint. — For  the  infor¬ 
mation  ot  lamilies,  whose  children  are  laboring 
under  ibis  dangerous  disease,  we  aie  reques- 
td  to  stale  that  Be\e  Leaves  (esieemed  a 
raedy'  are  disliihuied  g'’atuitously  at  the  gar- 
fen  of  Mr  Seaton,  near  the  Alms  House,  and 
•>y  Mr.  J.  F.  Callen,  comer  of  F  and  7th  si  reels, 
‘A  Single  leaf  of  tms  plant  pul  into  a  glass  of 
‘waiei  itiimi  dialely  produces  a  b  auuliil  thick 
‘mucilage;  wfiicli  is  leiidered  plea.«aiit  by  the  ad- 
•dilioii  of  a  smill  quantity  ol  loaf  sugar,  and  is 
‘.e  dily  taken  by  ciiildren.’-— Nat.  l.ileiligencer. 

Curb  for  Dysentery. — H'lie  follow¬ 
ing  is  said  to  be  a  ci  rtain  cure  for  Ifiis  disires- 
sing  comp  dint.  7'ake  <1  Jnoian  corn,  roasted 
and  ground  in  the  ma.  ner  ol  coliee,  (oi  oi  coarse 
rn  al  browned,  and  boil  in  a  sutfioieiii  quariiily 
of  waler  lo  produce  a  siiong  liquid  like  coffee, 
aud  drink  a  teacup  lull  warm,  iwooi  liiree  time* 
.1  day.  One  dai ’s  piaclice,  it  is  said,  will  ordi- 
uiiri  y  effect  a  cure 
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T’As  TVestem  Maryland  Farmer. — Where 
is  (he  fanner  who  has  a  proper  pride  in  his 
occupation,  that  will  refuse  to  give  Fifty 
Cents,  per  annum,  towards  the  support  of 
an  agicultural  journal  which  may  afford  him 
useful  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  his  business,  and  serve  as  the  medium 
of  communication  with  his  co  laborers  in 
matters  of  general  interest?  Should  there 
not  be  some  rallying  [ioint  for  this  large  and 
extensive  class  of  the  productive  population 
in  this  section  of  the  country? — The  low 


Insurance  Companies. — In  our  number 
before  the  last,  we  published  the  form  of  the 
Constitution  of  a  Mutual  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  and  recommended  to  the  farmers  of 
the  county,  the  establishment  of  such  an 
office  in  Frederick,  for  their  mutual  protec- 
ion. — Had  this  advice  been  followed  out, 
one  or  two  worthy  citizens,  who  have  sut- 
fered  the  loss  of  their  barns,  would  have 
been  protected  from  such  damage.  Let 
then  the  farmers  take  warning,  consider  the 
advantages  of  this  system,  and  adopt  it  for 
their  own  individual  interest. 


Corn  Crops. — Notwithstanding  the  long 
drought  which  had  prevailed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  and  which  it  was  feared 
might  have  destroyed  the  corn  crop,  the  lat¬ 
ter  rains  have  so  far  revived  it,  that  it 
it  now  quite  a  considerable  crop. 


Fye. — It  is  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  fad 


price  of  the  “  fPestern  Maryland  Farmer ’’  that  though  at  tiie  last  year,  there  were  many 
recommends  it  to  (he  consideration  of  all  thousand  bushels  of  Rye  imported  into  thi.t 
such  as  desire  to  see  a  more  wide  extension  country  from  Russia,  that  at  the  present  sea  - 
of  information  and  know  ledge  on  such  sub- son  we  are  again  returning  back  to  them 
jectg  The  New'  York  papers  mention  that  con¬ 

siderable  purchases  have  been  made  ct 
Prince  George’s  Cuunly  y/gricuHural  j„  niarket  for  the  Mediteranean 
Society.— A.n  agricultural  society  has  been  jjlack  seas, 
formed  at  Upper  Marlboro,  Prince  George’s  —  ._! 

County,  Md  ,  and  the  follow  ing  gentlemen  Prices  of  JVkeat.— Home  of  the  N.  Y'ork 
have  been  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  and  other  papers,  have  been  complaining 
a  Constitution  and  By  laws  for  the  govern-  dial  as  soon  as  orders  from  Europe  are  rc- 
ment  of  said  society.  t^^'ved  for  the  purchase  of  wheat  in  this 

Alexander  Keech,  I>r.  Day,  Charles  B  jcountry,  it  is  a  custom  ol  the  holders  ol  i' 
Calvert,  Tl, os.  Duckett,  R  W.  West,  Dr.' R' run  up  tlie  prices  beyond  the  terms  ( 
Woollon,  .  -hi.  Ghiselin,Rd.  L,  Jeukins,|  which  (he  purchasers  are  limited,  and  that 
Thos.  B.  Gw .  ,  Thos.  Berry,  and  Henry  |  thus  the  exportation  is  prevented,  and  a  largi- 

Tolson,  Esquires.  s-jrplus  retained  on  hand  —They  say  that  at 

1-  r»  good  prices  many  millions  of  dollars  worth 

off  might  liavo  been  exported  last  year  tut  foi 


Potatoes. — Not  more  th.- 
the  late  potatoes  v/ill  be  made  in  this  viv. 

Fau.— VoL.  l.~No.  4. 
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Editorial — Harvest  in  England — Caullijlower 


The  Cuttle  Fair  at  Ellicotts  Mills.-. — ^This 
fair  takes  place  on  Wednesday,  the  16th 
September.  Persons  who  desire  to  send 
cattle  to  it,  are  requested  to  give  notice  to 
Mr.  John  Butler  P.  M.  Ellicotts  Mills. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  great  utility  which 
will  result  to  the  country  from  the  establish 
rnent  of  these  lairs.  And  we  cannot  but 
believe  that  much  good  would  result  to  the 
public  by  the  holding  of  such  a  fair  in  this, 
section  of  the  country. 

■JUJUUUM 


Tree  Com. — We  have  been  shown  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  this  Corn  raised  by  a  gentleman  ot 
Frederick  the  present  season — It  is  much 
earlier  than  the  common  corn — is  of  a  large 
grain,  and  of  a  flinty  hardness.  Its  growth 
is  quite  different  from  the  common. — Bran¬ 
ches  shoot  off  from  the  main  stalk,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  branch  grows  the  ear.  It  growt 
remarkably  thick,  forming  a  sort  of  badge. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  that  from  the  early 
maturing  of  this  corn  and  other  advantages, 
that  it  will  be  found  highly  worthy  of  the  at- 


^Breeds  of  j^mmals  — The  apathy  which 
pervades  the  people  of  this  section  of  coun¬ 
try  on  the  subject  of  procuring  the  best 
breeds  of  animals  and  of  the  raising  the  finest 
stock  is  truly  lamentable.  For  although: 
thereare  some  who  teel  a  praiseworthy  in¬ 
terest  on  the  subject,  yet  w'e  are  obliged  to 
•ay  that,  in  the  general,  there  is  entirely 
too  great  an  indifference  among  the  people 
in  this  matter.  If  societies  were  organised 
and  premiums  offered  lor  the  best  stock,  per¬ 
haps  it  might  prove  a  stimulus  to  exertion 
and  improvement. 

Bee  Hives. — Among  the  improvements 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  construction  of 
Bee  Hives  is  Oiie  which  has  been  suggested 
by  a  gentleman  of  this  place,  and  according 
to  which  several  hives  have  been  made. — 1 1 
is  thought  that  (hey  will  serve  a  valuabk 
purpose.  The  object  is  to  preserve  them 
from  the  attack  of  the  worms  which  prove 
so  destructive  to  them,  and  this  is  done  by 
building  the  Hives  in  the  shape  of  a  lye  hop¬ 
per.  This  if  is  believed  will  afford  a  com 
plete  security  against  the  attacks  of  these 
destructive  insects. — The  fop  of  the  hive  is 
so  made  as  to  have  a  bo.x  which  may  be  re¬ 
moved  at  pleasure,  and  when  filled,  is  taken 
off" without  destroying  the  bees. — We  also 
see  it  slated  that  Hives  may  be  protected 
from  the  miller,  by  having  the  bees  to  enter 
through  a  small  tube  instead  of  by  a  hole. 


tention  of  farmers. 


Harvest  in  England.— We.  see  that 
there  is  another  outcry  in  England  rel¬ 
ative  to  fiiiliire  of  the  harvest.  VVe  have 
read  F.iiglish  papers  long  enoug'h  to  learn 
to  wait  a  little  longer  than  St  Swithen’.s 
day,  to  know  what  would  be  the  price  of 
gram  in  the  London  market.  There  may 
be  a  partial  failure  of  the  crop  in  Great 
Britain,  without  creating  an  opening  fo' 
.American  grain  and  flour  and  there  maj 
be  much  complaint  of  rainy  weather  in  Ju¬ 
ly,  and  yet  a  tolerable  harvest  there  in 
proper  time.  We  have,  in  this  country, 
seen  too  much  of  these  false  symptoms  to 
allow  of  their  deceiving  us. — U.  S.  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Canlliflower. 

Mr.  Editor:—  Having  observed  sever¬ 
al  articles  lately  in  the  papers  on  the 
subject  of  raising  CauHiflower,  I  am  in¬ 
duced  to  send  you  the  answer  which 
was  given  some  forty  years  ago  by  Tbos 
P  Johnson,  Esq.  of  Princeton,  who  was 
verv  successful  in  raising  them  to  the 
q.uestion — “how  he  got  them  to  flower?” 
‘  It  is  necessary  to  transplant  them  at 
least  twice.  By  transplanting,  they 
iloubte  the  number  of  their  roots  each 
time,  and  thus  obtain  the  necessary 
nourishment  for  the  flower.  This  is  tlie 
whole  secret.  In  other  respects  treat 
them  precisely  like  c.abbage.’’ 

E  H. 

Phila,  I'tqr. 


A  few  facts  relative  to  the  Silk  Culture. 


Mr.  M  UNROE — The  facts  stated  in  tiu 
following  article,  which  I  have  cut  from 
the  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette,  are  of  an 
important  public  import.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in 
them.  Should  yon  concur  with  me  in 
opinion,  as  to  the  value  ot  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  public,  i  foronewould  beglad 
to  see  the  article  republished  in  the  Pa¬ 
triot  If  my  name  be  of  any  service  you 
may  use  it  by  publishing  the  note  with 
the  article.  Piespectfullv, 

g.'b.  smith 

From  the  United  States  Gazette. 

A  few  facts  relative  to  tfee 
Silk  Culture. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  cocoons 
can  be  obtained  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  wbereever  moderate  attention  is 
bestowed  upon  the  feeding  of  silk  worms. 
But  this  is  only  one  of  the  primary  sta¬ 
ges  of  the  silk,  culture;  and  without  the 
ability  to  convert  the  cocoons  into  raw 
or  reeled  silk,  they  w’ould  not  be  sale¬ 
able  commodity,  since  they  cannot  be 
advantageously  exported  or  conveyed  to 
gieat  distances.  The  question  still  re¬ 
mained  to  be  solved — in  our  part  of  the 
country,  at  least — have  we  the  capacity 
to  wind  the  silk  from  tlie  cocoons  that 
may  be  raised,  in  a  condition  fit  for  a  do¬ 
mestic  or  foreign  market?  Long  essays, 
and  even  books,  have  been  published,  to 
prove  that  the  reeling  of  silk  is  an  art  so 
difficult,  as  to  require  the  practice  of  at 
least  two  or  three  years,  and  even  of  five 
or  six  years.  Such  essays  have,  how¬ 
ever,  been  followed  this  season  with  simi- 
ar  results  to  those  written,  to  prove  the 
mpracticability  of  navigating  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  with  steamboats,  as  the  following  facts 
obtained  at  a  recent  visit  to  the  Model 
Filature,  in  this  city  will  plainly  show: 
Elizabeth  Williams  began  learning  to 


reel  silk  on  tbe  9th  of  last  month  (June,)|seen  i.n  either  of  these  promising  estbl 
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mg  her  work  till  six,  o'clock,  P.  M,  reel¬ 
ed  twenty-eight  ounces  in  the  day.  The 
cocoons  were  of  the  pea-nut  variety  and 
very  good.  The  silk  twenty-five  fibres. 

On  the  16th,  the  same  girl  reeled  from 
.similar  cocoons,  and  without  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  exertion,  two  pounds  and  one 
ounce  of  twenty-five  fibre  silk  between 
tbe  hours  of  half  past  7  M.  and  6  P. 
M. 

Hannah  Hill  commenced  learning  to 
reel  3Iay  27th,  (of  this  year,)  and  ob¬ 
tained  from  her  bushel  of  pea-nut  co¬ 
coons,  iwenty-two  ounces.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  she  reeled  altogether 
twenty-four  ounces  of  twenty-five  fibre 
silk- 

Cornelia  King  began  learning  July  1st 
and  only  about  a  fortnight  afterwards, 
namely,  on  the  I6th  of  July,  got  eigh¬ 
teen  ounces  of  twenty-five  fibre  silk  from 
one  bushel  of  pea-nut  cocoons. 

In  the  silk  Matures  in  Europe,  from 
one  to  one  pound  and  a  half  i.s  considered 
the  daily  task  of  an  experienced  reeler. 

Although  the  silk  reeled  after  such 
imited  experience  will  sell  readily  for 
<^5,50  to  $6  per  pound,  in  its  raw  state, 
we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  reelers 
here  referred  to  have  not  yet  attained 
perfection  in  the  art’  The  faett  has  fur¬ 
nished,  however,  that  if  the  reeling  o 
merchantable  silk  is  so  difficult  as  has 
been  represented,  then  must  the  success 
just  staled  prove  the  very  superior  capa¬ 
city  in  the  directress  of  the  model  filature 
to  teach,  and  in  her  pupils  to  learn. 

Two  doors  from  this  establishment  in 
Market  street,  just  above  Eleventh  aiioth.er 
Filature  has  been  commenced  by  private 
enterprise.  This  has  six  reels  in  opera¬ 
tion  but  as  the  cocoons  raised  this  sea¬ 
son  are  now  coming  in  pretty  fast,  it  will 
soon  have  to  get  another  at  least  the 
Piedmontese  reel  is  the  only  one  to  be 

’  'i'ii- 


July  loth, commenced  at  half  past  eight 
o’clock,  and  reeled  her  bushel  of  co¬ 
coons  by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
having  had  a  recess  from  twelve  to  one 


ment-s. 


FRANKLIN. 


Some  who  think  life  tooslio  t  neverthe¬ 
less  find  it  long  enough  to  outlive  their 


o’clock.  Obtained  from  the  bushel  characters,  their  constitutions  and  their 
twenty  ounces  and  a  half,  and  coiitinu-lestates 
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From  the  American  Farmer. 

Ijiicerne. 

As  we  have  expected,  and  as  it  de¬ 
serves,  this  plant  is  attracting  more  of 
the  public  attention.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  plant  itself,  and  a  growing  dispo¬ 
sition  among  agriculturists  to  diver.sif)’ 
their  crops,  more  than  they  have  done, 
heretofore,  and  especially  to  make,  as  it 
is  their  obvious  interest  to  do,  better  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  way  of  grasses  and  Roots 
A  very  sensible  writer  in  a  late  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Farmer’s  Cabinet,  who  is  just¬ 
ly  impressed  with  the  great  value  cl  lu¬ 
cerne,  and  who  has  evidently  been  a 
close  observer  of  its  character  and  ha¬ 
bits,  makes  in  regard  to  its  cultivation 
the  following  remarks,  which  we  are 
happy  to  transfer  to  our  columns,  be¬ 
lieving  that  3  very  large  portion  of  the 
region  of  country  in  which  the  “Far¬ 
mer”  circulates  most  freely,  is  well  ad¬ 
apted  to  the  growth  of  this  plant,  and 


snow,  and  although  the  weeds,  which 
might  still  remain  in  the  soil,  may  spring 
up  vvitli  the  lucerne,  yet  as  they  would 
be  prevented  from  growing  in  the  winter, 
that  crop  would  shoot  earlier  in  the  spring 
than  they,  and  would  soon  out-top  and 
overgrow  them,  while  four  or  five  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  lucerne  during  the  next  sum¬ 
mer,  would  prevent  these  weeds  from 
obtaining  even  a  chance  for  success. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  lucerne  re¬ 
quires  a  rich  soil;  this  is  by  no  means  the 
tact:  indeed  I  liave  known  several  at¬ 
tempts  to  raise  it  on  such,  fail,  in  conse¬ 
quence  1  think  of  this  very  circumstance; 
but  a  suitable  soil  is  quite  necessary,  and 
what  that  is,  is  not  sometimes  easily  de¬ 
finable  beforehand:  but  experiments  on  a 
small  scale  will  soon  point  them  out.  The 
subsoil  for  this  crop  is  of  much  more  im¬ 
portance  tlian  the  surface,  and  the  most 
prolific  crops  have  been  obtained  from 
soils  supposed  too  barren  to  produce  any 
much  in  need  of  what  it  so  fairly  pro-!profitable  yield  whatever.— Ashes  form 
mises  to  supply.  jan  excellent  top-dressing  for  lucerne,  aa 

My  experience  in  raising  this  astonish-  they  contain  no  seeds  of  weeds,  and  this 
ing  crop  has  been  pretty  extensive,  and  is  a  circumstaace  of  incalculable  irnpor- 
as  I  have  lon,g  been  convinced  that  it  is 
peculiarly  suitable  to  many  parts  of  this 
country,  I  would  detail  a  mode  in  the 

culture,  which  in  suitable  situations  and|miglit  be  contained  in  tliem,  can  vegetate 
miller  favorable  circumstances,  would,  Ijin  the  spring,  the  Iricerne  lias  started,  and 
am  convinced,  be  attended  with  perfect;will  then  keep  (he  lead;  and  when  the 
huccess.  jerop  has  taken  full  possession  of  the  .soil, 

The  land  designed  for  it  should  bejnothiiig  appears  more  tenacious  of  life, 
summer  fallovved,  the  weeds  being  care-:or  equal  to  cope  with  it,  especially  duiing 
fully  gathered  after  every  ploughing,  a  season  of  drought,  when  all  other  vege- 
and  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  bring-  tation  lias  disappeared  from  the  lace  of 
ing  forward  as  many  crops  of  seed-weeds  the  earth;  then  1  have  often  known  it  to 
as  possible,  by  frequent  ploughings  and  shoot  away  at  the  rate  of  two  inches  in 
harrowings,  turning  them  down  as  fast  as  height  every  twenty-four  hours.  It  has 
they  come. — Before  the  last  ploughing,  ajbeen  the  custom  in  some  places,  to  raise 
covering  of  well-rotted  manure  sliou!d|tlie  crop  on  a  seed-bed,  and  transplant 
bespread  on  the  land,  and  tliis  being  the  roots,  but  this  is  changing  the  nature 
turned  in,  the  seed,  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  plant,  for  its  peculiar  characleris- 
pound  per  acre,  should  be  sown,  broad- tic,  isiluis  destroyed^  and  however  much 
cast,  in  August  or  September  unaccom-  it  might  thereafter  flourish  on  good  soils, 
panied  by  any  crop,  and  be  immediately  it  is  not  so  fitted  to  pump  up,  from  the 
rolled  in.  In  the  middle  and  soutliern  depth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  mois- 
states  there  would  be  no  danger  of  its  be-  ture  sufficient  to  sustain  a  crop  of  eleven 
ing  injured  by  the  winter  cold,  provider:  tons  per  acre,  during  the  hottest  season 
it  bo  protected  by  the  usual  rjuantity  ol  of  the  year,  nor  is  it,  after  that,  so  wel 


tarice  to  its  future  well  being:  ail  other 
manures  should  be  applied  du.ring  tlm 
frosts  of  winter,  for  before  the  seeds  which 


Lucerne. 
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able  to  cope  with  the  weeds,  as  its  strength 
is  never  so  great  as  when  its  roots  are 
deep,  and  forms  a  woody  crown  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  bidding  defiance 
even  to  the  plough-share,  and  seeming  to 
gain  strength  from  the  roughest  treat¬ 
ment. 

Nor  is  the  very  general  practice  of 
drilling  the  seed,  at  all  to  be  recommend¬ 
ed;  it  is  thus  made  to  flourish,  but  it  is  at 
the  coat  of  too  much  labor  and  expense; 
nor  have  1  ever  known  a  hoed  crop  at  all 
to  be  compared  will)  very  many  that  I 
have  seen  broadcast,  and  which  had  been 
raised  with  little  expence  or  labour 
The  observation,  at  page  253,  vol.  3.  of  frosts;  and  very  early  in  the  spring,  the 
the  cabinet,  that  unless  the  lucerne  crop  shoots  of  lucerne  would  he  found  pene- 
is  sown  in  drills, and  kept  clear  by  hoe-  'rating  it  in  all  directions,  like  asparagus 
ing,  it  will  not  answer  to  the  farmer,  is  plants,  and  in  a  few  days  they  wt-uld  spread 
erroneous — nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  surface  like  acarpet,  furniahing,  in  ew- 


pede  its  growth;  but,  at  the  depth  of  sev¬ 
eral  feet,  this  bed  of  sand  was  found  rest¬ 
ing  upon  a  substance  of  fine  light  mould, 
in  which  the  root  had  penetrated,  and 
produced  crops  which  were  truly  aston¬ 
ishing  in  their  bulk  and  vigor;  and  upon 
these  fields  it  had  been  customary  to  tether 
cows  during  the  whole  summer,  for  ages 
without  manure,  and  yet  no  diminution 
of  its  strength  was  ever  dreamt  of.  Dur¬ 
ing  I  he  whole  of  the  winter,  not  a  blade  of 
the  lucerne  was  to  be  seen,  the  roots 
had  all  been  covered  by  a  light  coat  of 
sand,  which  had  been  blown  up  from  the 
beach:  this  protected  the  crop  from  the 


the  fact — thick  sowing  from  the  autnmii 
or  late  summer  on  a  clean  and  suitable 
soil,  will  render  quite  unnecessary  drillini! 
and  hoeing;  and  will  insure  larger  crops 
then  can  be  obtained  by  another  mode 


of  management. 

Lucerne  has  been  denominated  an  im¬ 
patient  crop,  but  on  soils  vvlien  suitable, 
nothing  succeeds  so  well,  or  with  less 
trouble;  the  seeds  start  in  very  few  davs 
and  the  growth  of  the  plants  is  at  first 
as  decided  and  rapiil  as  the  common  red 
clover;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  afte 
tills,  it  seems  ready  to  give  way  to  a  crop 
of  weeds,  and  the  most  promising  prospect 
is  often  destroyed  in  a  few  days.  But  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  its  habits 
the  cultivation  it  neither  difficult  w  haz¬ 
ardous;  and  when  it  once  decides  the 
question  ’’togrow,  or  not  grow,’’  in  the 
affirmative  there  is  no  crop  on  earth  that 
can  at  all  keep  pace  with  it;  and  it  is 
then  a  crop  for  life,  or  thereabouts-  But 
the  best  crops  which  I  ever  knew,  were 
those  which  grew  on  the  sea.shore,  not  two 
feet  from  high  water  mark — nay,  I  have 
known  it  to  grow  &  flourish  on  the  sea- 
beach,  overflown  hyeveiy  spring  tide  with 
outsufferingtheleast  injury  fromit.  Tliose 
crops  grew  on  white  sand,  witii  not  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  earth  to  be  seen  in  its  composition 
and  there  were,  ofcourse,  no  weeds  to  im- 


boiit  the  space  of  two  weeks,  excellent 
food  for  cattle  of  every  description,  and 
upon  which  hogs  w'ouiil  fatten,  fit  for 
slaughter;  it  being  remarkable  that  these 
'St,  after  masticating  even  woody  stalks 
of  the  plant  would  not  eject  any  portion, 
of  it.  hut  swallow  the  vvhole.  Vm. 

P.  S.  Any  of  our  friends  intending  h> 
enter  into  the  cultivation  of  lucerne, 
should  immediately  prepare,  by  summer 
fallowing  the  land,  harrowing  after  each 
ploughing,  to  encourage  the  weeds  to 
vegetate,  destroying  them  by  turning 
down,  and  harrowing  fora  fresh  crop  im¬ 
mediately. 

Agriculture,  aided  bv  science  will  make 
a  little  nation  a  great  one. 

A  wise  government  will  not  he  slow  in 
fostering  the  agricultural  interests. 

Let  every  farmer  who  has  a  son  to  edu¬ 
cate,  believe  and  remember  that  scienc* 
lays  the  foundation  of  every  thing  valua¬ 
ble  in  agriculture. 

The  opposition  against  book  farming- 
rests  on  the  shoulders  of  two  monsters, 
ignorance  and  prejudice. 

If  you  separate  science  from  agriculture 
you  rob  a  nation  of  its  principal  jewel. 

All  the  energy  of  the  hero,  and  all  the 
science  of  the  philusoplier.  may  find  scope 
in  the  cultivation  of  one  farm. 
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From  the  Farmers’  Cabinet. 

Ijars€  anO,  small  Farms, 

Sir:  1  wish  my  brother  farmers  would 
think  very  seriously  on  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  system  of  cultivating 
no  more  land  than  can  be  well  manured. 


‘’wn  and  his  neighbor’s  land,  I  believe  he 
would  then  make  a  profit,  while  at  pre¬ 
sent  he  must  make  a  loss. 

I  was  told  yesterday  of  a  farmer  who 
cultivated  one  acre  of  land,  which  ad¬ 
joined  a  field  of  thirty  acres  —both  were 


The  desire  for  more  land  has  been  the  planted  with  rye;  and  at  harvest  a  bet 
ruin  of  thousands,  who  would  at  thislwas  made  that  the  yield  of  the  one  was 
time  be  well  to  do,  if  their  friends  had'equal  to  that  of  the  thirty  acres;  this 
deprived  them  of  one  half  the  number  was,  however  lost,  for  the  crop  of  the 


of  acres  which 'they  at  this  time  posses¬ 
sed;  while  the  extra  labor  and  anxiety 
consequent  upon  a  business  so  spread 
abroad,  are  all  that  they  had  a  right  to 
expect  to  obtain.  And  it  would  appear 
to  be  a  fatality  to  which  persons  of  this 
sort  are  subject,  or  they  would  surely  be 
able  to  see  the  nose  in  the  middle  of  their 
face — for  one  is  not  more  plain  than  the 
other.  If  ten  acres  of  laud  can  be  made 
to  yield  as  much  as  one  hundred,  mere¬ 
ly  by  concentrating  upon  it  the  means 
of  improvement,  the  labor  and  care  ne¬ 
cessary  tor  the  cultivation  of  the  one 
hundred  acres,  the  res.ult  must  be  profit 
of  mind,  body  and  substance,  absolutely 
astonishing!  Now  only,  for  a  moment, 
calculate  the  difference  in  labor,  in  haul¬ 
ing  the  manure  over  one  hundred  acres 
instead  of  ten,  and  after  that,  the  spread¬ 
ing  it  abroad!  then  comes  ten  times  the 
ploughing,  harrowing,  sowing  with  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  seed,  hoe-harrow 
ing,  mowing  or  reaping,  and  binding  and 
rakeing  over  one  hundred  acres  instead 
of  ten,  and  extra  carrying  crops;  and 
after  ail  this,  ten  times  the  rent  to  pay. 
— I  declare  it  appears  a  species  of  in¬ 
sanity,  this  desiie  for  more  land. 

1  have  lately  seen  a  farm  where  all 
these  evils  are  embodied — of  excellent 
natural  fertility,  the  fields  large  and  lying 
on  an  easy  declivity,  with  every  facility  for 
permanent  improvement,  marl  of  the 
richest  quality  in  the  middle  of  theesta 
le,  and  within  three  feet  of  the  surface.— 
Now,  if  the  owner  of  this  fine  farm  of 
two  hundred  acres  w'ould  confine  his  la¬ 
bors  to  ten  acres  of  the  land  adjoining 
bis  house,  and  give  all  the  rest  to  the 
stock  upon  the  farm,  only  mowing  the 


thirty  acres  measured  exactly  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  bushel  more  than  that  of  the 
one  acre:  these  fields  I  have  seen  this 
day;  and  I  have  also  seen  another  field, 
where  the  owner  offered  to  dispose  of 
the  crop  of  rye  for  a  dollar  an  acre,  but 
could  get  no  purchaser  at  that  price! 

Now,  is  it  not  much  better  to  dou¬ 
ble  the  crop  than  to  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres?  but  I  have  land  lying  be¬ 
fore  me  which  would  yield  five  hundred 
per  cent,  more  than  it  now  does,  by  ex¬ 
tra  management. 

AN  OLD  FARMER. 


JflaMng  T*infgar, 

Vinegar,  (an  indispensable  article  in 
house  keeping)  may  be  easily  made  by 
observing  the  following  simple  rule,  viz: 
procure  a  clean  oaken  cask,  of  the  size 
of  a  common  barrel,  or  wine  cask,  place 
it  in  a  warm  room,  if  in  the  summer  time 
the  garret,  near  a  roof  which  is  exposed 
to  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun;  put  in  say 
one  or  two  gallons  of  clear  fermented 
cider,  leave  tlie  bung  out  so  that  the  air 
may  have  free  circulation;  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  weeks  It  will  become 
short  vinegar  fit  for  use.  Cider  may  then 
be  added  from  time  to  time  in  small  quan- 
iitie.s,  and  increased  at  pleasure,  taking 
care  to  never  add  more  cider  at  any  one 
time  llian  there  is  vinegar  already  in  the 
cask;  in  recruiting  care  should  he  taken 
that  fer.'riented  cider  be  used,  excluding 
all  such  trash  as  cider  emptyings  from 
old  casks,  tea  grounds,  Sic. — Alb.  Cult. 


weeds,  to  prevent  them  from  seeding  his  fortable  livelihood. 


Honest  industry  is,  after  all,  a  man’s 
only  sure  dependence  for  the  tlouble 
blessings  of  contented  mind  and  a  com- 
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Effects  of  Camphor  on  Vc^e 
tables^ 

The  stimulant  effects  of  camphor  upon 
the  human  and  some  other  animal  bodies 
are  well  known;  but  those  on  vegetables 
are  not  only  new,  but  astonishing  in 
their  nature  A  piece  of  the  woodv  stem 
of  the  tulip-tree,  with  one  flower  and 
two  leaves,  taken  out  of  a  pot  of  water, 
containing  several  other  flowers  of  the 
same  plant,  all,  to  appearance,  in  the 
same  state,  was  placed  in  eight  ounces 
of  water,  which  had  been  stirred  up  for 
some  time  with  one  scruple  of  good 
camphor.  In  a  little  while,  an  unusual¬ 
ly  lively  appearance  became  remarkable 
in  the  flower  in  the  camphor,  while  the 
others,  though  they  had  the  benefit  of 
a  larger  quantity  of  water,  were  sensibly 
drooping. 

The  leaves  first  elevated  themselves 
considerably  on  their  foot  stalks;  the 
flower  expanded  more  than  in  a  natur 
al  state;  the  stamina  occhives  receded 
from  the  pistilium,  and  the  three  leaves 
of  the  calix,  or  flower-cup,  where  re¬ 
markably  reflected  back,  and  grew  ex¬ 
tremely  rigid  and  elastic.  The  internal 
surface  of  the  petals  of  the  flower  per¬ 
spired  considerably,  though  a  similar 
perspiration  could  not  be  perceived  in  the 
flowers  of  the  same  room  and  tempera¬ 
ture.  Tlie  camjihorated  plant  con'inued 
in  a  very  invigorated  state  tor  two  whole 
days,  alter  which  it  began  to  droop, 
but  the  leaves  drooped  and  decayed 
sooner  than  the  flower.  The  other 
flovyers  and  leaves  of  the  tulii)-tree  left 
in  simple  water,  did  not  live  more  than 
'half  as  long  as  that  in  the  water  irnpieg- 
iiated  with  camphor. 

Not  vvilhstaudiiig  those  surprising  ef¬ 
fects,  no  odor  of  cam[)hor  could  bo  tra¬ 
ced  iu  any  part  of  the  branch,  except 
what  was  ciiK  rsed  in  the  fluid.  This 
circumstance  seems  to  render  it  [rro'bahle 
that  tlie  camphor  was  not  absorbed  by 
the  plant,  but  that  it  exerted  its  remark¬ 
able  influence  entirely  through  the  solids 
to  which  it  was  immediately  applied. 
'^I'iie  appearance,  however,  was  very 
striking,  and  might  be  compared  to  the 
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beneficial  effects  of  opium  on  the  human 
constitution.  Several  other  experiments 
were  made  with  camphor  on  plants,  in 
all  of  which  it  was  very  evident  that  cam¬ 
phor  operated  as  a  powerful  and  whole¬ 
some  stimulant.  A  stalk  of  vell.ow  iris, 
with  one  expanded  flower,  was  taken  Out 
of  a  phial  of  water  in  which  it  had  been 
placed  more  than  a  dtry. 

Tlie  flower  had  begun  to  droop;  but  in 
a  very  few  minutes  after  being  put  in  a 
phial  of  the  same  size,  containing  a  few 
grains  of  camphor,  it  began  to  revive, 
and  continued  in  a  vigorous  state  for 
many  hours.  As  camphor  is  but  spar¬ 
ingly  soluble  in  water,  it  is  natural  to 
conclude  that  the  stimulant  effects  were 
produced  by  a  very  small  part  of  the 
quantity  mingled  with  the  water.  This 
(i  SCO  very  might  induce  us  to  make  ex¬ 
periments  with  camphor  as  a  manure,  if 
the  expense  of  trying  them  on  a  scale  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  were  not  excessive.  But 
still,  VV3  may  apply  the  camphor  in  the 
manner  before  mentioned;  and  can  that 
be  termed  a  useless  purpose.^  A  few 
grains  of  camphor  acting  as  a  cordial,  will 
revive  a  drooping  plant, increase  its  beauty 
and  prolong  its  existence.  In  the  eye 
of  the  florist,  these  are  objects  of  no  mean 
importance. — Burt’s  Observations  on  the 
Curiosities  of  nature. 

M.  Eertelli,  a  largo  land  owner  near 
Alexandria,  in  Piedmont,  as  stated  in  a 
letter,  from  Turin,  has  discovered  a 
method  of  making  silk  worms  spin  their 
cocoons  of  a  red  or  blue  colour,  so  that 
the  silk  will,  in  its  natural  state,  have  one 
or  other  of  these  tints  which  are  not 
only  of  great  beauty  but  indelible.— M. 
Bertelli  has  not  disclosed  his  secret,  but 
it  is  supposed  to  consist  in  certain  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  mulberry  leaves  with 
wliicli  the  worrits  are  fed. 


A  large  ratt  ie-sbake,  having  23  rattles, 
and  measuring  4  feet  3  inches  in  length 
was  killed  in  Farmington,  on  the 23d  ult. 

‘■You  sing  through  your  nose,”  as  the 
'.nan  said. to  tlie  tea-,kettle. 
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Hoof  Alii,  or  Foot  Hot. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  perusing  an  old 
English  agricultural  work  a  short  time 
since,  I  noticed  the  following  highly  ap¬ 
proved  cure  for  the  hoof  ail,  or  foot 
rot; — 

^‘Bleed  copiously.  If  the  disease  first 
appears  between  the  claws  wash  the  part 
dean;  when  dry,  rub  a  tar  rope  to  and  fro 
between  the  claws  till  an  evident  warmth 
is  produced;  then  dress  the  part  with  a 
wooden  skewer  dipped  in  butter  of  anti¬ 
mony,  oil  of  vilrol,  or  nitrous  acid.  Lei 
them  stand  for  an  hour  or  tw'o,  and  then 
turn  them  on  a  dry  pasture.  Repeat  this 
for  three  or  four  days  successively. 

“If  inflamation  appears,  reduce  it  by  a 
'loultice  of  linseed  meal,  or  rye  flour.  The 
cure  will'  be  accelerated  by  administering 
the  following  saline  purgative; 

“Take  of  glauber  salts,  one  pound  gin¬ 
ger,  powdered,  tw-o  ounces;  molasses,  tour 
ounces,  add  t  wo  pints  of  boiling  water, 
and  when  of  new  milk  warmth,  give  at 
one  dose.  Pailicular  care  is  requisite  to 
keep  the  animals  on  dry  pasture  for  a 
week  or  two.” 

Knowing  that  this  disease  is  considered 
by  many  of  the  farmers  in  this  section  as 
incurable,  I  think  the  recipe  may  be  of 
timely  aid. 

W;  N.  H. 

Tates  Co.,  June  15th--  1840. 

Five  Fence- 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  imnor 
tance  to  the  owners  of  real  estate,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  and  villages,  of 
obtaining  some  suitable  tree  or  shrub  for 
fencing.  The  description  given  in  the 
snnexed  article  from  the  Western  (Gin- 
cinnattilFarmer  of  a  shrub  suitable  for 
thi&  purpose,  strikes  us  as  being  the  very 
thing  desired  We  would  esteem  it  as  a 
favor  if  some  friend  in  tlie  south  where 
it  Is  grown  would  forward  us  a  few  seed 
for  trial  in  this  vicinity.  — Amer.  Farmer. 

77is  Cherokee  Rose  I.-ive  Fencing- 
— Itistiine  we  commenced  endeavonringl 
;o  discover  the  most  valuable  kind,  of 
ihrubs  for  hedges.  If  wo  should  no* 
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stand  in  great  need  of  them  in  our  time’ 
yet  we  ought  to  consider  that,  if  we  can 
make  any  advances  in  this  way  it  will  be 
so  much  gained  for  those  who  are  to  como 
after  n»,.  our  children  and  children’s  child¬ 
ren.  Besides,  their  ornamental  appear¬ 
ance  about  the  house  or  garden  is  a  strong 
inducement  to  make  a  Tew  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful 
enclosures  of  this  kind.  Having  become 
acquainted  wi*h  a  gentlemaH'  who  has 
witnessed  the  propagation  and  growtli  of 
hedges  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  of 
the  Cherokee  Rose,  we  shall  give  lus  des¬ 
cription  concerning  it,  as  we  obtained  it 
from  him,  and  of  which  we  made  notes 
at:  the  time.  It  has  the  advantage  over  the 
Honey  Locust  in  growing  compactly  at 
the  bottom,  and  not  throwing  out  such 
straggling  and  therefore  dangerous,  thorn- 
limbs  Still  its  thorns  are  eharpand  strong. 
The  branches  that  extcrul  from  the  lovveir 
part  of  the  stem  have  the  properly  oftake- 
ing  root  vrry  readily.  In  this  case  the 
hi'ranches  which  throw  out  after  jilanting 
the  cuttings,  being  layered,  or  a  little 
earth  thrown  over  them,  will  soon  ii.\ 
themselves  in  the  ground.  ThecuttingSi 
therefore,  need  not  hr  planted'  closer  Ihau 
two  feet  in  g-ood  ground.  There  is  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage  in  this  shrub  being  in¬ 
creased  so  r.apidly  by  cuttings,  when  o- 
tlier  plants  for  live  fences  raised  from 
the  seed,  requires  so  much  more  bme 
and  t'-oiible.  'I’he  cnftiri£=  of  the  Cher¬ 
okee  Hose  may  he  planted  in  a  nursery 
before  they  are  taken  to  their  final  loca¬ 
tion,  and  then  cuttings  can  so</n  he  pro¬ 
cured  from  them  in  any  riumlier. 

In  order  for  more  c-  itain  protection, 
and  as  there  are  so  many  wood  fences  at 
hand,  it  will  be  advjseable,  particularly  if 
they  are  post  and  rail  fences,  to  plant  them 
as  near  them  as  possible.  The  fall  is  the 
time  for  planting.  Cut  the  vine  from  10 
to  15  inches  in  length,  and  insert  in  Die 
earth  each  end  of  the  rutting,  exposing 
the  hiuis.  Every  j'car.  in  the  spring,  the 
hedge  shouhl  be  intrrtwinad  till  it  has  at¬ 
tained  sufficient  size,  after  which  it  will 
only  need  occasional  pruning.  It  will 
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take  about  four  years  to  reach  maturity. 
We  are  informed  that  thousands  of  acres 
«re  enclosed  with  this  kind  of  fence  m 
Louisiana. — Stock  of  all  kinds,  except 
hogs  (and  they  root  it  up)  reject  it  as 
food.  It  will  be  an  easy  thing  to  procure 
the  seed  of  this  plant  from  the  south, 
and  its  hardiness  and  capability  of  bear¬ 
ing  our  winters  has  been  already  proved 
in  this  neighborhood.  We  shall  procure 
some  seed  as  soon  as  possible,  andrwill 
lay  before  our  readers  the  results  of  our 
trial.  If  it  should  not  at  first  suit  our  lat¬ 
itude  it  seems  worth  while  to  attempt  to 
acclimate  it. 

Dairicfit  &  Farming  in  Ohio. 

A  letter  of  August  19th,  from  Colum¬ 
bus,  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  gives 
the  following  notice  of  remarkable  agri¬ 
cultural  enterprise  in  the  Western  Re- 
serve. 

This  district,  from  its  climate  and 
soil,  is  suppo-sed  to  be  better  suited  for 
the  raising  of  cattle  than  any  other  part 
of  Ohio,  and  it  contains  one-fourth  of  all 
that  are  in  the  state.  They  bear  in  num¬ 
ber  a  ratio  to  the  white  males  above  21, 
3  to  1,  while  in  all  other  [»arts  of  the 
state  that  ratio  is  only  1  1-2  to  I,  Dai 
lies  of  from  lOO  to  200  cows  are  not  iin- 
com.mon  there:  The  ‘short  horned  De¬ 
vonshire  best,  and  for  draught  they 
•re,  perhaps,  superior. 

The  most  extensive  dairy  in  this  part 
«f  the  State  is  at  Gi  anviHe.  Its  proprie¬ 
tor,  as  any  of  bis  brothers  would  guess, 
is  a  Yankee.  A  fair  specimen  of  his 
race  he  is  too:  intelligent  and  enterpris¬ 
ing,  generous  in  action,  and  liberal  in 
feeling  and  sentiment,  and  to  crown  all 
truly  pious. 

lie  has  80  milch  cows,  Durhams  or 
mixed,  to  the  number  of  wliich  be  in- 
temls  adding  from  a  fine  stock  of  young 
cattle. 

From  each  cow  30ft  lbs.  cheese  are 
nrade  per  atinuin,  and  as  three  acres  of 
land  are  requisite  to  suppoil  her,  and  tlie 
average  price  of  cheese  is  ten  cents  a 
pound,  his  income  from  cheese  alone  is 
10  dollars  per  acre;  which  is  obtained  at 


less  expense  of  time  and  labor  than  would 
be  necessary  to  raise  a  crop  of  wheat 
from  the  same  ground.  But  besides  this, 
every  couple  of  cows  furnishea  whey 
enough  for  a  fine  Berkshire  pig;  which 
with  the  gradual  addition  of  dry  food  aa 
his  size  increases,  furnishes  another  item 
of  profit.  The  butter  also,  little  of  which 
is  made  till  fall,  the  young  cattle  and 
numerous  little  items,  must  be  taken  into 
the  account,  and  will  suffice  to  show  that 
this  business  is  by  no  means  unthrifty. 
It  i*  managed  however,  in  a  looser  man¬ 
ner  than  would  answer  where  land  i# 
valuable  or  already  worn  out.  The  only 
care  in  the  West  seems  to  be  with  regard 
to  the  stock,  and  greater  pains  to  im- 
iirove  that  has  been  taken  tlian  at  the 
East.  But  with  proper  structures,  con¬ 
veniences  and  food,  they  are  poorly  pro¬ 
vided,  The  Granville  hisbandtnan  has 
commenced  the  culture  of  roots;  has  been 
successful  with  turnips  and  sugar  beets, 
and  with  their  aid  tiny  certainly  dimin¬ 
ish  one-thinl  the  quantity  of  land  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  bis  cattle.  Granville  was 
settled  from  Massachusetts,  and  named 
after  a  town  in  that  State.  As  a  speci¬ 
men  of  Yankee  character,  as  it  developes 
itself  in  the  West,  it  de.serves  a  letter 
by  itself, 

JPlouging  he/tv3/  Sjand. 

hand  that  is  heavy  or  tenacious  should 
never  be  ploughed  when  wet,  and  those 
who  have  summer  fallow  fallowing  fields 
of  this  stamp,  should  be  cautious  in 
working  it  when  tliere  is  sufficient  moi.s- 
tiire  present  to  render  it  adhesive.  A 
disadvantage  in  two  ways  results  from 
plougliing  such  land  when  too  we*;  it  not 
only  breaks  such  laml  into  large  lumps, 
tiut  the  pi essure  of  moving  renders  it  so 
compact  that  they  do  not  crumble  readily 
>»r  quickly,  and  the  roi  ls  of  plarvts  find 
little  nniriment  among  such  masse.s;  and 
ihc  action  of  the  plougli  in  (lassing  ibrongh 
a  soil  so  conditioned,  pre.s.ses  and  srnoo- 
'hes  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  in  siicb  a 
way.  that  when  dry,  an  artificial  liardpan 
is  produced,  only  to  be  removed  by  the 
action  of  the  frost,  or  by  still  deeper 
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ploughing  in  a  dry  season.  We  have  be¬ 
fore  us  a  pregnant  instance  of  the  bad 
effects  of  ploughing  heavy  land  when  too 
wet.  A  field  of  three  or  four  acres  in¬ 
tended  for  corn  and  potatoes,  of  heavy; 
but  rich  land,  and  which  has  uniformly 
grown  fine  crops,  owing  to  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  could  not  be  seeded  or  plan¬ 
ted  until  so  late  in  the  season  that  fur¬ 
ther  delay  was  not  admissible,,  and  the  last 
ploughing,  striking  out,  and  planting,  was 
performed  when  the  ground  was  satura¬ 
ted  with  moisture^  and  in  a  very  unfavor¬ 
able  state.  Dry  weather  followed,  and 
the  moved  earth  adhered  in  large  lumps, 
hard  as  dried  brick,  but  rnanv  of  them 


dried, or  until  wanted.  Herbs,  too,  should 
be  saved,  as  more  or  less  of  them  are  wan¬ 
ted  in  every  family  for  culinary  or  medici¬ 
nal  purposes.  There  are  many  who 
might,  were  it  not  for  their  negligence,  se¬ 
cure  an  abundant  supply  of  good  seeds; 
and  pot  or  sweet  herl  s,  that  when  such 
things  are  wanted  are  obliged  to  rely  on 
the  greater  forethought  &  charity  of  their 
neighbors. —  lb. 


Wew  Y«piely  ©f  Barley. 

In  1836,  a  small  farmer  near  Blandford 
in  England,  found  at  one  corner  of  his  gar¬ 
den  plot,  a  tuft  of  some  sort  of  grain  con¬ 
sisting  of  some  SO  or  40 stalks,  which  rip- 


much  larger.  The  corn  iu  some  instances  ened  daily  in  the  summer,  (J  une,)  and 
was  unable  to  force  its  way  through  thejproved  to  be  a  very  fine  variety  of  barley, 
dried  crust  covering  the  hills,  and  as  the  crantain'ng  on  an  average  40  grains  in  each 
masses  in  such  cases  do  not  crumble 
readily,  at  hoeing  there  was  not  pulver¬ 
ized  earth  enough  to  place  around  the 
plants,  and  it  will"  readily  be  conceived  Hnued  to  cultivate  it  with  equal  and  uni- 


e,ar.  The  root  was  suffered  to  remain, 
from  which,  iu  the  same  year,  he  cut  two 
more  crops  equally  good;  and  he  has  con- 


that  the  air  will  circulate  rather  more 
freely  than  is  consistent  with  vegetaiion, 
through  a  hill  of  potatoes  or  corn  construc¬ 
ted  of  such  coarse  materials.  Never  have 
we  before  seen,  wliat  English  writers  call 
a  locking  upof  the  nutritive  powers  of  the 
soil^  effected  so  completely  as  in  the  pre- 

cleai 


form  success.  As  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
wayin'which  the  seed  came  in  the  g'ar- 
den,  it  has  been  called  ‘Providence  barley,’ 
by  whicli  name  it  is  now’  kiiow’n.  Its  cul¬ 
tivation  has  spread  rapidly,  and  two  crops 
are  usually  gathered  from  one  sowing 
which  should  be  early  (F ebniary  or  Mar¬ 
ch.)  The  berry  is  of  superior  size  and 
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sent  instance,  and  now  it  appears 

that  former  friability  will  not  be  restored|quality,  and  the  yield  is  from  40 
until  tlie  earth  is  sulmiitted  to  the  action  bushels  per  acre, 
of  frost. —  CuUivalor. 


SaviM'iS  Deed’S. 


Such,  in  substance,  is  the  account  given 
f  tiiis  grain,  in  the  London  Farmer’s 
.Magazine;  and  we  notice  it,  not  so  much 


Every  farmer  siiould  entleavor  to  savePor  the  sake  of  calling  attention  to  this 


such  seeds  as  he  may  want,  selecting  from 
the  best  ^  and  most  productive  plants. 
Tiiere  is  scarcely  an  article  cultivated  by 
the  farmer  or  gardener;  i.hat  may  not  be 
ifiqu'oved  by  selection  and  care. — Plarirs, 
too  varieties  ofvvtiich  are  liable  to  inter- 
inix,  when  intended  for  seed,  should  be 
jilanted  at  suci)  distances  trom  eacl)  other 
that  the  pollen  of  their  flowers  cannot  in- 
tfc-rini^.  Beets,  cabbages,  turni[)s,  mel 
■Inns,  squashes  and  even  corn,  should  be 
planted  at  a  distance  from  other  varieties 
of  the  same  plant,  if  pine  seed  v;ould  be 
had.  Seeds  keep  well,  by  simply  putting 
tliem  up  in  a  dry  [ilace,  until  tboroughly 


barley,  as  to  the  importance  of  paying 
more  attention  to  the  introducing  new 
and  improved  grains,  and  the  ease  with 
svhich  it  might  be  effected,  if  farmers 
would  pay  more  notice  to  any  new  or  fine 
roots  or  stalks  of  grain  that  may  appear  in 
I  heir  fields.  7'be  examples  of  Le  Conteur 
in  producing  many  new  &  valuable  kinds 
of  wheat,  and  the  late  introdueuion  of  the 
Chevalier  and  providence  bailey,  not  to 
mention  the  several  new  and  siqierioi  va¬ 
rieties  of  corn,  which  American  farmers 
have  grown,  proves  satisfactoiily  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  accomplished,  and 
the  goad  results  that  would  ensue, 
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On  the  Cnllure  of  Tobacco. 

We  make  the  following  extract,  saj's 
the  American  Fanner,  from  a  commu¬ 
nication  in  the  Southern  (Tenn.)  Cul¬ 
tivator,  in  which  the  writer  urges  the 
planters  of  that  state  to  turn  their  at¬ 
tention  again  to  the  culture  of  Tobacco 
*and  cotton,  from  which  it  appears  to 
have  been  diverted  for  a  few  years  past 
the  planters  of  this  state  may  find  some 
useful  hints  in  the  extract  we  give: 

•  •  I  will  conclude  this 

rambling  communication  with  a  few 
hints  to  those  who  may  wish  to  embark 
in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco. — Sow 
your  seed  in  February,  on  a  rich  light 
soil;  take  care  to  sow  plent_v  of  seed; 
abed,  ten  feet  by  eighteen,  if  it  is  sown 
thick  enough,  will  furnish  plants  e- 
Tiough  to  raise  three  hints  of  tobacco. 
Break  up  your  tobacco  ground  as  early 
as  you  can  conveniently  do  it;  it  should 
be  well  pulverised  by  deep  and  close 
ploughing — then  lay  it  off  3  and  a  hall 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  make  your 
hill.  As  soon  as  your  plants  are  large 
enough,  and  you  can  get  a  season,  you 
may  plant  them.  A  moderately  sized 
plant  is  better  than  a  larger  one.  If 
the  ground  is  very  w'et  you  should  not 
squeeze  the  dirt  about  the  plant,  but 
make  a  hole  with  your  stick  and  drop 
your  plant  in.  It  will  grow  oft’ quicker 
in  this  way  than  it  will  when  tlie  dirt 
is  pressed  about  the  plant.  I  prefer  a 
light  season  for  transplanting,  provid¬ 
ed  I  could  have  a  small  shower  after 
setting  out. 

As  so.in  as  vour  plants  begin  to  grow 
you  shouUl  plough  it  over  and  scrape 
it  down;  and  in  the  course  ol.a  week  oi 
two,  you  should  go  over  it  again  w  itii 
a  bulltung,  ])loughing  it  as  deep  and 
close  as  possible,  and  bill  it  up-— top  it 
from  ciolit  to  twelve  leaves  high.  Far- 

O  ,  ^ 

incrs  in  this  State  commit  a  great  mis 
take  in  topping  their  tobacco  too  high 
Ti.ey  make  a  larger  hulk,  but  tluir 
tobacco  will  be  light  and  chart;  ,  a  plant 
of  tobacco  topped  to  twelve  leaves, 
every  thing  being  equal,  will  weigli 
more  than  one  topped  to  eighteen.  For¬ 


ward  tobacco,  on  rich  land,  will  bear 
topping  as  high  as  twelve  leaves,  but 
late  tobacco  should  nut  be  topped  high¬ 
er  than  eight  leaves.  You  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  now  but  to  keep  off  the  worms 
and  suckers,  and  they  are  apt  to  keep 
vou  very  busy  about  the  full  moon  in 
August,  Let  your  tobacco  st:nul  until 
it  is  jiroperly  ripe  before  you  cut  it; 
do  not  cut  too  much  at  a  time,  for  fear 
of  letting  the  sun  burn  it,  which  is  ve¬ 
ry  hard  to  prevent  sometimes,  .as  tobac¬ 
co  is  very  easily  sunburnt  after  it  is 
‘•fall.”  Be  careful  not  to  bruise  it  in 
handling,  and  fire  it  well  with  green 
wood;  as  soon  as  it  is  cured,  strip  it 
and  strike  ilown;  tobacco  looses  a  little 
in  weight  every  time  it  comes  in  order 
and  goes  out,  therefore  it  should  be 
■stripped  and  struck  down  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  order  in  which  tobacco 
ought  to  be  struck  down,  is  not  so  ea¬ 
sy  to  describe  on  paper;  but  it  should 
always  be  struck  down  when  it  is  com¬ 
ing  instead  of  going  out,  and  not  too 
high.  Prize  heavy  hogsheads,  as  the 
freight  on  a  heavy  hhd.  is  no  more  than 
that  on  a  light  one. — Send  it  to  New 
Orleans;  and  if  you  ever  regret  doing 
so,  my  name  is  not 

DAVID  THACKSTON. 

The  €rops. 

Below  we  continue  our  statement  of  the 
character  of  the  late  and  present  crops, 
always  a  subject  of  interest  to  those 
who  have  grain  to  sell: — 

Qirrespaiulence  of  ihe  Journal  of  Conmerct. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Aug.  19.  1S40. 

The  time  for  gwessiog  about  the  crops 
has  gone  by,  and  there  i.s  now  no  more 
room  for  croaking.  ith  regard  to 
the  central  part  of  Ohio,  (and  llirough- 
out  the  West,  so  far  as  1  have  heard,) 
it  is  certain  that  the  lack  tliis-year  will 
be  of  mouths  to  eat  and  mills  and  boats 
to  work  up  and  carry  away  the.  boun¬ 
ties  of  nature;  whde  every  article  that 
the  earth  can  produce  will  exist  in  a- 
bundance  and  perfection. 

The  wheat  crop  is  large  .and  tlic  grain 


of  good  quality.  Some  fields  were  in¬ 
jured  by  the  fly  and  some  of  the  most 
promising  have  been  found  to  yield  an 
undue  proportion  of  chaff  and  straw, 
but  the  average  product  per  acre  is  pro¬ 
bably  larger  than  is  common,  and  I 
have  been  told  that  an  unusual  quanfi 
ty  was  sown. — Last  year  the  price  of 
wheat  was  so  low  that  most  of  it,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  threshed  immediately 
after  harvest  and  in  the  field,  as  is  the 
practice  here,  was  stacked  up  or  put 
under  cover,  waiting  for  better  times. 
As  the  price  s  ill  declined,  a  large 
quantity  remained  on  hand  till  spring: 
enough,  at  the  lowest  est'mate  I  have 
heard,  to  feed  the  state  another  year, 
und  leave  all  the  present  crop  for  ex¬ 
port.  A  great  deal,  however,  has  been 
carried  out  since,  the  opening  of  navi¬ 
gation,  and  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  canals  is  pretty  well  clear¬ 
ed,  while  much  still  remains  in  the  back 
country. 


than  was  anticipated.  Although  some 
fields  have  been  very  much  injured  by 
the  fly,  yet  the  crop  is  thought  to  be 
above  an  average  one.  The  corn  pro¬ 
mises  very  well, and  vegetation  of  every 
description  never  was  more  luxuriant 
IVervark  [Ohio]  Gazette. 

Ill  Maine,  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe, the  crops  will  be  very  abundant. 
The  growing  season,  so  far,  has  been 
an  excellent  one,  and  the  past  ten  day* 
has  been  choice  weather!  for  our  hay 
makers.  ThejieldwiU  be  very  heavy 
judging  from  the  accounts  we  have  from 
some  of  the  farms  in  our  neighborhood 
Indian  corn  will  f>e  brought  to  market 
before  the  close  of  the  month.  Our 
neighbors  in  Kennebec  and  Penobscot 
Gjive  the  most  cheering;  accounts  of  the 
farmer’s  prospects.  We  are  happy  in 
being  able  to  communicate  such  good 
news;  and  congratulate  our  farm^^rs  on. 
the  prospect  uf so  good  a  harvest, — 
Portland  Advertiser. 


With  regard  to  rye  and  oats,  the 
farmers  have  not  a  conaplaintto  make, 
and  Indian  corn  is  in  the  most  flourish 
ing  condition.  As  to  fruit,  there  is  e- 
nough  of  it  to  give  the  whole  world  the 
cholera  morbus;  and  I  am  much  mista 
ken  if  the  trees  do  not  have  the  cramp 


The  Franklin  (Miss.)  Ilepoblic,an 
states  that  both  the  cane  and  cotton 
crops  are  very  fine,  notwithstanding 
the  last  drought.  The  corn  craps  will 
not  fall  short,  as  was  generally  suppos¬ 
ed,  and  the  late  corn  is  coming  on  fair- 


•  i  ,  T>  iiv,  and  is  daily  improving  from  (he  ef- 

or  some  simitar  df-easc  next  year.  liaar-!,  ’  ®  , 

•  „  ,  t  c  ■  •  ■  •  •  ,  fleets  of  the  frequent  showers  that  are 

mg  too  much  fruit  is  as  ini'inous  to;,.  ...  ' 

~  '  I  1  I  I  fl  C** 

trees  as  eating  too  much  is  to  men. 

Trees  have  organs  as  wp'l  as  we,  deli¬ 
cate  organs,  whii.h  are  strained,  weak- 
flned  and  deranged  bv  over  cxer*ion 


In  Tevxessse. — An  extraordinary 
-  quantity  of  rain  has  fallen  in  Tennessee 
.|(inring  the  months  of  June  and  July. 
One  would  think  that  the  same  commonjTlie  Nashville  Whig  states,  it  w.as  dou- 
aense  which  keeps  the  fanner  from  suable  the  quantify  which  has  fallen  ir> 
overloading  his  cart  ,is  to  break  his  ax-iany  summer  for  some  years  back.  The 
letree,  would  teach  him  not  to  let  thelsmal!  gr  in  has,  consequently,  soffereil 
most  fruitful  houghs  of  his  orchard  bejinjury.  but  the  corn  and  cotton  have  not 
broken  off,  or  exhausted  of  their  juices^been  affected, 
bv  their  own  productiveness. 

j  The  n.vRVK3T. —  ilio  Wheeling  Va. 

Thk  Crops. — The  farmer  never  had'Ga/.ette  says:  —  “'flie  harvest  has  com 
more  cause  to  return  thanks  to  Provi  jraenced  in  this  section,  and  progressed 
dence  for  an  abundant  crop, than  a' the'aj  fairly  as  it  possibly  could.  Tha 
present  time.  We  l  ave  frav’clleil  thro’iweatlier  has  been  very  fine,  and  with 
much  of  Lirkingand  a  portion  of  Hela  |two  weeks  more  of  similar  weather  tha 
ware  county  during  the  las  few  day.s.  .crops  will  be  entirely  secured.  Tha 
The  wheat  is  coming  in  much  bettei  lorop,  for  many  mile*  round  this  placa 
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we  are  assured,  is  nearly  or  quite  as 
good  as  it  was  last  year.  There  never 
was  before  as  much  wheat  in  the  coun¬ 
try  as  now'.” 

Louisiana  Crops.—  The  N.  Orleans 
Courier  says.  “Abundant  as  last  year’s 
cotton  crop  turned  out,  we  are  assured 
*hat  of  this  year  will  exceed  ii^  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantify,  should  nothing  unu¬ 
sual  happen  before  November.  A  plan¬ 
ter  on  Red  River,  who  made  800  bales 
last  year,  calculates  on  1000  at  least 
this  fall. 

‘•The  sugar  cane  also  bids  fair  to  re¬ 
ward  the  planter.  So  (hat  times  would 
be  brisk  enough  among  us  next  winter 
could  all  hands  get  clear  of  debt-” 

Eastern  Crops.- -The  Maine  Visiter 
has  a  favorable  notice  of  the  appearance 
of  the  crops  in  the  i.eart  of  the  firming 
regions  on  the  Kennebec  and  Andros¬ 
coggin.  The  hay  is  represented  as  ex¬ 
cellent;  the  corn  crop  unusually  prom¬ 
ising;  and  the  fields  of  grain,  including 
wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats  are  gener¬ 
ally  good  and  will  produce  a  fair  aver¬ 
age,  though  there  are  occasionally  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  smut  and  rust. 

Valley  Tf  heat  C'royis. —The  Staunton 
Spectator  of  the  23d  says:  “It  appears 
that  the  wheat  crop  generally  in  this  Val¬ 
ley  has  been  seriously  injured  by  the  rust. 
Tliere  is  a  large  qiianlily  of  old  wheat  on 
hand,  how  ever,  wliich,  w  iili  the  new  croj: 
v/ill  equal  our  full  average  supply.” 

The  Harvest  — The  Snow-hill  (Wor¬ 
cester  County,  Maryland)  Banner,  slates 
that  now  the  harvest  is  completed  in 
Worcester  county,  the  wheal  crop  has 
proved  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pence  of  raising  and  harvesting,  in  con- 
asquence  of  the  ravages  of  the  rust  and 
smut.  The  oat  crop  is  good,  but  not  e- 
qual  to  that  of  last  year.  The  potato  oat 
increases  in  favor,  and  bids  fair  to  super¬ 
sede  the  old  oat.  An  average  crop  o.  corn 
is  expected. 

Petersburg,  Va.  June  50. — The  har¬ 
vest  in  Virginia  is  now  far  advanced;  and 
ahhoagh  not  a  very  abunda.nt,  is  consid¬ 


ered  a  very  good  one.  The  weather  has 
generally  been  favorable  hitherto,  and  the 
quality  of  the  grain  is  good.  No  prica 
is  yet  established;  but  it  canuot  be  high 
when  flour  sellsat  ^4$  per  barrel.  Corn 
is  worth  50  cts  per  bushel. 

The  crop  of  tobacco  is  most  abundant; 
that  of  Virginia  is  estimated  to  be  50,000 
hhd;  of  Kentucky  nearly  the  same;  and  of 
Maryland  and  Ohio,  about  34,000  hhds. 
With  so  heavy  a  supply,  prices  are  well 
sustained — the  general  sales  at  the  inspec¬ 
tions  being  from  83  3-4  to  §  1 1  per  hun¬ 
dred.  The  small  stock  held  in  Europe 
induces  shippers  to  pay  these  prices. — 
Farmei’a  Register. 

Corn  Crop. - The  Fredericksburg 

(Va.)  Arena  of  a  late  date  says.  ‘‘There 
Iras  been  too  much  rain  for  our  low  lands. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  never  seen 
a  finer  prospect  for  an  abundant  harvest 
of  this  staple  of  life.” 

Eastern  Shore  Corn  Crop.  — The  Cen- 
ireville  Times  states  thatin  a  large  portion 
of  the  Eastern  Shore,  the  corn  crop  looks 
badly — the  superabundance  of  rain  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  seems  to 
have  90  affected  it  as  to  cause  n  to  burn 
or  fire,  (to  use  a  farmer’s  phrase  )  before 
it  can  mature. 

Good  Farms aig. 

The  test  of  go-nd  farming  is  this — 
that  every  successive  crop  i.s  better 
than  tli<*  one  which  preceded  it  and  that 
ilie  profits  of  the  farm  labor  are  annu¬ 
ally  increasing.  A  fanner  who  can  re- 
ali'/.e  these  prospects  is  doing  well.  Ilia 
lands  and  his  purse  are  improving.  And 
he  should  never  hazard  this  certainty 
and  tlie  comforts  which  it  ciinlers,  for 
wild  experiments,  or  hazardous  specu¬ 
lation. 

But  whenever,  on  the  contrary,  the 
crops  are  annually  diminishing,  the  re¬ 
ward  of  labor  is  necessarily  diminish¬ 
ing  also,  and  it  may  be  pretty  general¬ 
ly  inferred  tliat  both  the  soil  and  th» 
purse,  are  under  the  exhausted  svsteto. 

Bud. 
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Barns  Burnt — Superior  JVetw  Strawherryi 


Bams  Burned- 


Bam  Burned  hy  Lightning -^We  re 
gret  to  learn  that  the  barn  of  Mr.  George 
Thomas  of  the  Manor,  was  entirely  con 
■umed  with  all  its  contents  by  lightning 
on  Sunday  evening  last, the  23  inst. — We 
have  been  told  that  there  were  about  20 
tons  of  hay,  100  bushels  of  rye,  and  horse 
gears  &c.  destroyed.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  corn-I)ouse  and  other- 
out  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  were 
laved. -Fred’k.  Visiter. 


other  a  barn  of  Barclay  Green,  in  Penn’s 
Manor. 

Fourteen  cows  were  destroyed  in  the 
former. 


Bams  Burnt, — The  Westminster  Car 
roltonian  states  that  during  the  storm  on 
Tuesday,  the  barn  occupied  by  John  Ge- 
man,  near  JUanchester,  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  burnt,  the  fire  from  which 
communicated  with  another  barn  about 
*0  yards  distant,  w'hich  was  destroyed 
with  its  contents,  a  valuable  crop  of  grain 
and  hay-the  property  also  of  Mr,  G*man. 


From  the  Trenton  State  Gazette. 

Thunder  and  Lightning — Fires. — A 
violent  storm,  accomjranied  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  such  as  has  rarely  been  ex¬ 
perienced  here,  occnred  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon  about  6  o, clock. 

The  dwelling  houses  of  William  H. 
Potts,  and  Robert  Me  Nelly,  Jr.  and  the 
the  button  factory  of  Daniel  Lodor,  were 
struck,  and  some  of  the  rafters  very  much 
fihatteredy  but  no  serious  injury  done- 
The  barn  of  John  Lafaucherie,  on  the 
Pennington  road,  about  a  mile  from  town, 
was  struck.  A  man  and  boy  were  in  the 
barn  at  the  time,  having  just  driven  in 
their  horses.  They  w'ere  stunned  by  the 
stroke, but  not  so  much  as  to  prevent  them 
from  leading  the  horses  out. 

The  barn  immediately  was  in  a  blaze, 
and  a  fine  crop  of  wheat,  oats  and  hay,  just 
in,  was  destroyed.  The  barn  and  con¬ 
tents  were  worth  about  SB2400,  on  which 
was  an  insurance  for  §430. 

During  this  time  two  other  fires  were 
plainly  seen,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles 
in  Pennsylvania;  one  of  which  wasabarn 


We  copy  the  following  advertisement 
from  the  Baltimore  American: 

Superior  JVew  Straivberry^ 

Hovey’s  seedling,  a  new  variety,  or¬ 
iginated  in  1835,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  offered  to  the  public,  after  a  trial 
of  three  years,  in  a  bearing  state,  has 
confirmed  its  superiority  over  every 
other  variety  It  belongs  to  the  class 
denominated  Pine  Strawberries,,  and 
may  be  described  as  follows; — 

Fruit,  very  large,  round,  never  cox¬ 
comb-shaped,  even  in  the  largest  ber¬ 
ries.  Color,  deep  shining  red.  Seeds 
inserted  in  a  slight  cavity.  Flesh,  scar¬ 
let,  firm,  abounding  with  a  most  agree¬ 
able  acid  and  exceedingly  high-flavored 
juice.  The  vines  are  as  hardy  as  the 
Early  Virginia,  having  stood  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  the  several  past  winters  unharm¬ 
ed;  growth  vigorous,  and  the  fruit  well 
elevated  from  the  ground  on  strong 
stems.  A  full  description  of  this  Seed¬ 
ling,  with  an  engraving  of  the  fruit, 
and  some  account  of  its  origin,  treat- 
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in  the  August 
of  Horticul- 


ment,  &c.  will  be 
number  of  the 
ture. 

This  Strawberry  wms  first  exhibited 
at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  Rooms  in  1838;  again  in  1839, 
and  also  the  present  year.and  each  year 
obtained  the  Society’s  premium,  altho’ 
in  competition  with  the Methven, Keen’s 
Seedling, Dowton.&c.  Gentlemen  vveU 
acquainted  with  ait  the  other  varieties 
cultivated  in  this  country,  have  seen 
the  bed  in  full-bearing,  &  unhesitating¬ 
ly  pronounce  it  the  largest,  finest,  most 
productiveand  hardy  variety  they  have 
ever  seen. 

The  entire  stock  of  plants  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  subscribers,  not  one 
ever  yet  having  been  disposed  of  and 
they  are  now  offered  for  sale,  and  will 


of  Elijah  Fish,  near  Yarkleyville,  and  thelbe  ready  for  delivery  on  and  after  the 


Prices  Current. 


es 


20th  of  August.  All  orders  will  be  ex- 
acuted  in  the  rotation  in  which  they 
are  received.  Plants,  gs  per  dozen. 
All  orders  from  a  distance,  enclosing 
the  amount  for  the  plants  ordered,  will 
be  immediately  attended  to,  and  the 
plants  promptly  sent  to  the  direction 
desired. 

Also, a  fine  stock  of  Plants  of  the  old¬ 
er  and  well-known  kinds  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  viz;  Methven  Scarlet,  Early  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Royal  Scarlet,  Wood,  &c.  &Lc 
Price  from  to  i^2  per  hundred  plants. 

The  above  may  be  had  of  Robert 
Sinclair  jr.  and  Co.,  No.  60  Light  st., 
Baltimore. 


i-'iiiioE  fnK'Ms  cr  it  it  ei^  i. 

Septembers,  1840. 

FLOUR. — Flour  from  wagons,  $5,00 
GRAIN 

Wheat — (New,)  Prime  Red  ?], 

Rye — 62  cents. 

Buckwheai — 62  ct.s. 

Cow — $2,50  Per  Barrel. 

JMax  Seed — .100  Cents. 

Oats — 40  cents 
Plaster,  §7,50  per  ton 
Timothy  Seed — §2,60. 

Salt,  g,  a.  66  cents,  per  bushel. 


BALTIMORE  MARKF.T^ 
OrrtcE  OF  the  Ameihcan  Sept.  2.  1840  S 

FLOUlt — We  are  advised  of  sales  of  How 
street  (lour  from  stores  yesterday  and  to  day,  of 
pood  common  brands  and  to  the  extent  of 
about  1500  barn  ls,  at  S5,l2i  which  we  now 
quote  as  llie  uniform  store  rata.  The  receipt 
price  continues  at  §5. 

CUy  Mills  Flour  has  fallen  in  price.  Tester 
dey  and  this  morning  1700  bbis.  were  sold  a  $b 
121  2,  which  is  a  decline  of  37  1-2  cents  from 
the  previous  sales.  Sales  of  Susquehanna  Flour 
yesterday  at  §5,18J. 

Grain.— There  has  been  no  Pennsylvania 
Wheat  in  market  since  Monday,  when  at  104  a 
1(’6  cents.  Sales  of  fair  to  good  now  .Md.  and 
Virginia  reds  continue  to  be  made  at  90  a  lOO 
cents,  and  some  sales  of  strictly  prime  Virginia 
rde  have  been  made  at  103  and  106  cents.  A 
large  part  of  the  Md.  wheat  is  of  inferior  qual 
tty  and  badly  cleaned,  and  consequently  of  more 
ditticiilt  sale. 

Sales  of  while  Corn  at  51  a  52  cents  and  yel¬ 
low  at  52  a  SS.certts.  We  quote  Md,  Oats  at  26 
a  27  cents.. 


WHISKEY. —Hhds  continue  in  limited  de¬ 
mand  at  27  1-2  cants,  and  bbIs.  at  29  a  29  1-e 
cents.  The  wagon  price  of  bbis.  is  25  cents, 
exclusive  of  the  barrel. 

PHILADELPHIA,  August  25. 
Flour  is  dull  at  f5..S0  for  Penn,  (tesh  ground, 
with  a  downward  lendenev;  the  stocks  however, 
are  very  light;  a  sale  of  ISdOlbs  Brandywine  at  a 
reduction  from  last  prices  for  that  brand.  Wheat 
is  on  the  decline;  we  quote  prime  Penca  at  §1,12 
a  1,15;  Delaware  $1,05  to  $108  per  bushel.  Sales 
several  thousand  bushels  yellow  Corn  at  54a65 
cents;  white  do  53  cts  New  Oats  25ct8.  Rye 
65  cents,  and  scarce.  Querci'ron  Bark  quick  at^ 
J>30  for  first  No  !;  sales  of  lOO  hhds,  market*' 
bare.  Provisions— Bacon  steady;  150  bbis  O. 
Mess  Pork  at  $15J;  1500  pigs  Mo.  Lead  at  4f 
ots  6  mos.  Whiskey  dull  at  27ct3  ia  bbis  and  28 
cts  in  hhde. — U.  S.  Gazette. 

GEORGETOWN,  Aug.  28. 

FlcttR.— The  latest  news  from  Europe  has  de¬ 
pressed  the  price  of  this  article,  and  it  cannot  bs 
quoted  higher  than  $5,12i  to  $5,25. 


RICHMOND,  August  27 
Flour — New  Flour  has  declined.  Hol¬ 
ders  are  offering  it  pretty  freely  to-day  at 
@5,25-  Old  at  86.  Wheat  atSLOo  and 
81,10. 


CUMBERLAND,  August  31 
Flour  per  barrel,  84  a 4  05,  Wheat  per 
bushel,  75  a  80  cents,  Rye  62  a  75  cents. 
Corn  45  a  60  cents.  Oafs  30  a  33  cents  Po¬ 
tatoes  43  a  50  cents,  .Apples  25  cents,  Butter 
[ler  pound  12  a  15  cents,  Beef  12  a  15,  Veal 
6  a  7,  Chickens  per  dozen  81  75  a  82, 
Eggs  12,  Slone  Coal  per  bushel  9  a  10  cts. 
Whiskey  per  gallon,  37  a  45. 


MARKETING  AT  FREDERICK. 

September,  6th  1840. 

6  to  Sets 


Beef 

Veal 

A/utton 

Chickens 

Eggs 

Potatoes 

Apples 

Peaches 


6  to  6ct8 
3  to  5ct* 
82,50ct8 
lOcls 
40  to  60cts. 
25cls 


per  doz. 
do 

per  bushel 
do 
do 

Sweet  Potatoes,  do  SI  to  81,25cls 
Roasting  Ears  per  doz.  6cts 

Butter  12  to  IScts 


81 


NEW  YORK;  Sept.  4 
F  selling  from  85  to  6,37,  per  bll., 
Wheat  at  81,12  1-2  per  bushel,  Rye  65  ct'- 
I  Yellow  Corn  53  (o  62,  White  do  63  to  60 
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Recipes. 


Bed  Bugs. — Recent experimentSj  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Delaware  Gazette,  have  establish¬ 
ed  that  the  plant  known  to  botanists  as  Po- 
log*  onutn  punctatum,  (commonly  called 
water  pepper  or  smart  weed,)  which  may  be 
found  in  great  abundance  along  ditches,roads 
lanes, and  barn  yards,  is  an  effectual  and  cer¬ 
tain  destroyer  of  the  bed-bug.  It  is  said  to 
exercise  the  same  poisonous  effect  on  the  flea. 
A  strong  decoction  is  made  on  the  herb,  and 
the  places  infected  with  the  insect,  are  care¬ 
fully  washed  therewith.  The  plant  may  al¬ 
so  with  much  advantage  be  strewn  about 
the  room.  Elderberry  leaves  laid  upon  the 
shelves  of  a  cujiboard  will  also  drive  away 
roaches  and  ants  in  a  very  short  time. 

Asthma. — A  friend  informs  us,  says  the 
Floridian  that  a  gentleman  in  South  Caroli¬ 
na,  has  been  cured  of  Asthma,  of  many  years 
standing,  by  the  use  of  the  root  of  the  cotton 
plant,  green,  black  seed.  A  strong  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  root;  a  tumbler  full  to  be  drank 
three  times  a  day 

A  Good  Thing — utrong  Cement  fo'‘ 
Glass,  Wood,&Lc — Steep  isinglass  twenty 
fourhours  in  common  while  brandy,  then 
gently  boil  and  keep  stirring  until  the  com 
position  is  well  mixed,  and  adioj),  if  cooled 
will  become  a  strong  jelly.  Then  strain  it 
through  a  clean  linen  cloth  into  a  vessel  to 
be  kept  closely  stopped.  A  gentle  heat  will 
dissolve  this  glue  into  a  colorle.ss  fluid. 
Dishes  of  wood,gIass,earthern,  if  united  with 
this  cement  'vill  break  elsewhere  rather  than 
separate  in  the  old  break.  In  applying  the 
cement,  rub  the  edge.s  v  hich  are  to  be  uni¬ 
ted,  then  place  them  together,  and  hold  them 
for  two  minutes,  and  the  work  i<  done.  'I’his 
is  very  easily  done,  and  incomparably  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  thing  else  fiir  llie  purpose. 

Death  op  Caterpii.i,aus.  &c. — The 
conductor  of  the  Gardener’s  Magazine  says, 
“VVe  can  affirm  from  alniosl  daily  exper- 
ience,that  strong  lime  water  w  ill  kill  every 


kind  of  caterpillar,  and  even-worms,  snails, 
lizards,  frogs,  toads,  snakes,  and  fishes. 

Jewei.ky. — In  washing  jewelry,  or  any 
thing  ornamented  with  gold,  it  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement  to  pour  a  few  drops  ot  salvolatile 
mto  the  suds  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

Use  fok  Soap  Suds. — It  is  said  that 
flowers  placed  in  soap  suds,  will  retain  their 
freshness  much  longer  than  if  put  in  clean 
water.  What  do  you  think,  ladies?  Will 
you  try  it.^ 

IfHiTE  Wash. — Quick  lime  mixed  with 
skim  milk  with  about  a  pint  of  salt  to  the 
gallon  of  wash  will  be  adhesive  and  durable. 

Old  Putty. — To  remove  panes  of  glass, 
put  soap  on  the  putty  for  a  few  hours,  and  it 
becomes  as  soft  as  if  just  put  on. 

Cuke  fok  Black  Tongue. — A  hand- 
full  of  fine  salt  rubbed  upon  the  tongue  of  a 
horse  that  has  the  black  tongue,  will  cure 
it,  in  at  the  most  two  ajiplicalions.  It  is  in¬ 
fallible,  and  cheap  enough. 

Poison. -For  person  poisoned  by  poisonous 
weeds  &.C.  Take  the  wild  louch-me  not  pound 
well  and  apply  it  to  the  ))art  affected. 

Dysentery. — Take  Oats  brown  it,  then 
nour  boibng  water  over  it  and  drink  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat  the  dose,  two  or  three 
limes- 

Raymond’s  edition  of  Gunn’s  Dome.stic 
Medicine  gives  the  following  as  an  infallible 
remedy  for  the  bowel  complaint  in  children 
— Prepared  chalk  one  ounce;  tincture  of  ki¬ 
no,  one  ounce,  epsom  salts,  one  ounce;  wa¬ 
ter  one  pmt- — mix  and  always  be  careful  to 
shake  it  well  when  given.  Give  a  child 
one  year  old  one  tea.spoon  lull  in  (he  morn¬ 
ing,  one  atfnoon,  and  one  at  night- — increase 
or  diminisht  be  dose  according  to  age. 

W  ART. — A  person  w  ho  had  tried  various 
means  w  ithout  success,  got  rid  of  a  wart  by 
craping  a  carrot  mixing  the  same  with  salt, 
and  applying  the  mixture  every  night  fresh 
to  the  excrescence,  when  he  retired  to  bed. 
Five  or  six  applications  cured  it. 
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y]  monthly  paper ,  is  pvUished  by 

GEO.  F.  STAYMAN, 

the  office  of  the"  Frederick  Visiter,”  in  Church  Street,  and  opposite  the  Evangelical 
Reformed  Church,  Frederick,  Aid, 

7>erms.— The ‘.‘Western  MnrDaH<l  Farmer,”  will  he  (  u'-lUhed  on  or  ab^ut  the  first  of  each 
BOiith.each  iinraber  coniaining  octavo  pages,  on  g(.o<t  paper,  and  with  lairtjpe.  At  the  end  of 
the  yiar  it  wilt  constitute  a  good  v(  lame  lor  Uiod  n-.  ho  l  aailv  for  rekieace  and  he  sciu-l!y  worth 
more  tlo’n  ns  oi  iginal  cost.  Tt.e  price  will  be  FIFTY  CK.NTS  per  year,  or  twelve  cnpi  s  will  b« 
senl  for  $5,  whtin  the  cash  ia  reuiiUeci  in  udvaiice*  trau&ruitie^^j  Uie  “Fartaer’’ WJ*i  be  sent 

i&  liiut  aujount. 


wusirniSH  FiLSMum* 


to  Ajg^riciLltaroy  liortlculture,  Rural  Gcouotny^  the  Culture  of  siilUy  Ueefit^ 
Reccipte,  Prices*  Ac*  Ac* 
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PKI.NTKO  A.%D  FUBLJMJICU  BV 

G3  0  .  ?.  G  Tiir  2£AIT, 

At  the  office  of  the  Frederick  Visiter,”  opposite  tin 
Evaoj^elical  Keforuied  Church,  Cliurch  street, 

F  a  E  D  K  R  1  C  K  C  1  T  Y ,  Md. 

Frice  50  cents  per  year _ For  conditions  lee  last  pasr- 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  W  ESTEKN  MARY  LAND 
FARMER. 

i/r.  Curtis,  isihe  affenf  for  Liberty. 

“  Juhn  lUart  'n  do.  for  EmmiUsburg^ 

(O-Genllenien  willing  load  as  agents  foi 
the  “  Farmer,”  are  requested  to  send  ii 
their  names  and  copies  oi  the  work  will 
be  sent  them. 


ftJ-Kor  Price  Current,  see  ne.xt  to  Ih*! 
last  page. 


Fa  iR  AT  Ellicott's  Mills. — In  the 
present  number  ol  the  Farmer  we  give  some 
statenienis  relative  to  ike  fair  at  Ellicott’s 
Mills. —  From  the  shortness  ot  the  notice 
which  was  given,  and  the  excitement  which 
prevailed  in  the  public  mind, it  did  not  prove 
At  successful!  as  had  been  ho|>ed  for;  but  e- 
fiougli  however  was  demonstrated  to  show 
the  importance  and  utility  ut  holding  such 
fairs  and  to  induce  the  managers  to  make 

I  • 

arrangements  of  a  more  ample  kind  for  a  .tountering  ex  pence  in 
notber  year.  W  e  have  been  requested  toljecls. 


ly  belure  the  readers  ol  llic  ‘banner,”  lliA 
letter  of  Dr.  Ducatel,  the  Stale  Geologist  of 
\ld.,  to  Edward  A.  Lynch  Esq  ,  in  reply 
to  enquiries  addressed  to  him  uj)On  the  sub- 
j  ;ct.  This  letter  w  ill  be  found  worthy  of 
)erusal  and  of  preserration.  It  also  corrects 
m  error,  whiih  very  generally  prevails  ia 
the  minds  of  the  public,  that  lands  about 
Frederick  have  limestone  in  tliem.  Th# 
tacts  seem  (r>  show  that  limestone  does 
not  mingle  with  and  constitute  a  part  ot  the 
<oil,  though  it  exist  in  it.  Hence  lime  can 
oe  advantageously  used  on  what  are  com¬ 
monly  called  limestone  lands. 

New  Species  of  Wheat.— Much 
noise  is  made,  relative  to  the  new  species  of 
wheat,  which  is  said  to  have  been  discover¬ 
ed,  an  account  ol  which  is  given  in  this  num¬ 
ber,  and  for  which  the  enormous  price  of 
five  dollars  per  head  was  asked,  but  from 
the  explanation  here  given, it  'vill  be  seen  that 
it  has  heretofore  been  tried  and  experience 
seems  to  have  decided  against  it,  inasmuch 
as  though  known  telore  it  has  not  come  in¬ 
to  use.  I  bis  shows  the  necessity  ol  a  care¬ 
ful  e.xammalion  into  the  subject,  before  en 

relation  to  new  pro¬ 


call  il)9  attention  Ol  farmers  to  the  propriety 
of  li</lding  such  a  lair  at  Frederiik  and 
to  enquire  whether  it  would  not  result 
in  public  good.^  Are  there  not  many  far¬ 
mers  having  stotk  that  they  would  like  to 
exchange  lor  other  sioik,  which  is  more 
i.eerled  tiy  ihem.^  Or,  which  Ihev  would 


ORTot.AN  -  Perhaps  it  i.s  not  generally 
known  that  the  reed  bird  of  this  country  i* 
id.ntical  with  the  European  Oriolan— for 

ages  considered  the  most  delicious  o  *rt 
for  the  table — Exchange  paper. 

1  his  bird  is  to  be  touud  ia  great  num- 
lers  uikm  the  marshes  a  few  u"'/*  ' 
ibis  village  Between  SO  and  100  havi* 


IlitS  .j 

W’llingly  sell,  or  exhibit  tor  their  qualitie.<-  been  killed  by  a  single  ^ 


to  the  public? 

Lime. — For  the  information  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  on  the  sul  jecl  of  the  use  of  lime,  a  ijiies 
tion  upon  whi<  h  so  iTiinh  inierest  exists,  wi 
Far  — VoL.  1. — No.  5. 


Exportation  of  Oatsj 
nt  the  packet  ship  Mimoogahela,  lor  *' 
.ool,  which  sailed  from  P  iladelphia,  on  lu» 
.S.h  iusl.,  consisted  priocii>ally  blats. 


66  Vresprmtion  Winter  Jlpplen — The  Farmer^ 


From  the  /tlbany  Vullivator, 

Preserring  Winter  Applet. 

Last  April,  d  year  1  visited  a  trieiid. 
when  he  made  me  a  present  of  a  larjje 
dish  of  fine  flavored  apples,  and  it  be¬ 
ing  out  of  season  to  have  apples  in 
•uch  a  good  state  of  preservation,  1  in- 
quiretl  his  mode  of  keeping  lliem.  He 
informed  me  that  in  the  fall  he  made  a 
box  six  leet  deep,  witich  he  sunk  into 
the  ground  to  a  level  with  the  surface. 

then  he  filled  the  box  with  sound  apples  ,  .  ,  .  .  .  ,  ,  - 

and  covered  it  with  boards  in  the  form‘''“‘®»®  his  profession,  who  keeps  every 


SIX  sliglitly  affected  ajrples  wi  re  dlscov 
••red,  whereas  iny  neighbc  rs  wlio  buried 
their  apples  in  the  old  fashioned  way 
lost  a  large  quantity, 

Wm  J  Etek, 
Cattawassa,  Pa  7th  1S40. 

The  l<'arnier. 

There  is  not  a  more  independent  be* 
ing  in  existence  ilian  ilie  fanner.  The 
real  farmer  he  who  attemls  strictly  to  the 


of  a  roof,  but  leaving  an  opening  at 
botli  ends.  Tlie  roof  he  also  covers 
with  .straw  an  I  earth,  to  the  usual 
thickness  of  an  apple  or  potatoe  hole 
In  this  condition  he  leaves  it  till  the 
apples  are  frozen,  but  as  soon  as  a 
thaw  comes  makes  it  perfectly  air 


tight,  and  in  a  few  days  the  frost  isal-!'/  »;>ve  the  cares  of 


thing  about  him  snug  and  tid  ,;  and  who 
-eeks  every  opportunity  to  introduce 
such  improvements  of  the  day  as  will 
tend  to  adil  beauty  and  woith  to  his  farm. 
Such  a  farmer  is  always  happy  and  in¬ 
dependent.  and  he  lives,  a.s  it  were,  in 
a  little  world  of  his  own,  with  nothing 

his 


eTi.”  he  whiles  away  the  evening  in 
sweet  converse  with  iiis  little  fatnily 


together  removed,  and  the  apples  are,^'"'"’’ (he  way ,  are  considered 
as  fresh  and  perfect  as  when  they  were''®^”".^®  ^  pleasure  than  nihervMse.  His 
taken  from  the  trees  I"""'* 

1  am  aware  that  this  is  an  excellent  *®  pei  f'-rmed  with  a  good 

plan  because  I  know  that  most  of  thei'^fST  »f  pleasure.  When  the  toils  of 
apples  and  potatoes  in  holes  rot  and  .le-l*^-*^  *'’“ 

cay  in  consequence  of  tlie  warm  and 

foul  air  accumulating  having  no  oppor-,  .  ,  ■  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

tunity  to  escape.  I  tlu.ughf,  however. 1 ’e  toils  of  the  day  have  been 
to  improve  it.  I  consequent!  v  last  f,irP‘*rhaps  rather  arduous ,  but  wnat  of  that? 
bui  iet*:  my  apples  in  the  us'ual  wav;' forgotten  in 
then  I  took  four  strips  of  one  inch  boa.  ils 

and  nailed  them  together  in  the  l>e  a  su,cere  ple.isure  on  reflectto: 

a  chimney,  leaving  a  vacancy  in  the 
middle  of  one  inch  square;  this  I  pla 
Ceil  in  the  centri*  of  the  apple  hole,  the 
end  resting  on  the  apples  inside,  and 
(he  other  end  projecting  two  feet  aboyi 
theground.  Tliis  succeeded  far  beyond 
my  expectations.  Tiie  vacaiuy  in  tlx 
chimney  was  barely  sufficient  to  per 
mit  the  warm  and  foul  air  to  escape 
and  notso  large  as  to  let  the  frost  in  ti 
affect  the  apples.  My  family,  durin< 

(be  winter,  whenever  (fiey  wished  t< 
liave  apples  for  consumption,  only  re¬ 
moved  the  chimney  and  readied  in  witi 
the  hand  to  get  a  snpjdy,  and  then  re 
p  aced  it  again,  and  I  can  assure  ym 
t  lat  of  eight  bushels  which  was  lhu^ 
buried,  only  three  rotten  and  five  or 


are  drowned  and 

iid  then 
on 

ti. at  while  lie  rests  from  his  labors  hia 
businesss  continues  to  flourish.  His 
crops  are  growing  and  prepaiing  for  har¬ 
vest;  liis  catrle.Sic.,  are  fattening  for 
he  market,  and  every  thing  prospers. 
With  such  thoughts  as  these,  he  can 
calmly  resign  himself  to  the  night’s 
repose,  and  rise  on  the  morrow  with 
he  leturnitig  sun,  refreshed  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  duties  of  another  day. — 
Mohawk  Advocate. 


Bears — The  Woodstock,  N.  C,.  p«- 
)ers  complain  that  it  would  seem  tha 
vhole  bear  fatnily  bad  congregated  in  the 
forests  around  that  plate,  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  so  numerous  have  been 
the  depredations  recently  committed. 


Correspondence. 


tl 


^  W%%^V%W\V^ 


Dr.  Ducalei^s  feller  to  E.  Ji.  Lynch  Esq. 

As  the  following  correspondence  con¬ 
tains  so  tnuch  useful  and  interest 
ing  inlortnation  to  tite  public  in  gen¬ 
eral,  we  have  been  permitted  by  Mr. 
Lynch,  to  have  a  copy  of  the  same  for 
publication  — Nottiing  can  be  more  in 


burning,  will  you  please  explain  that  plan 
and  the  advantages  it  possesses  over  those 
in  common  use,  particularly  in  point  of 
economy  of  time  and  fnel.^ 

5th  What  is  the  nature  of  the  sqil  in 
Middle-town  Valley,  and  in  that  section 
)f  Frederick  county,  ott  the  East  side  of 


teresting  to  the  farmer,  and  to  the  man|the  Monocacy? 
of  science,  than  a  correct  knowledge  in  6tii  Do  you  recommend  theuseoflime 
reference  to  the  highly  important  tpieries  on  these  soils?  and  what  is  the  compara- 


contained  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lynch 
By  the  visit  of  Dr  J.  T.  Ducatel,  the 
State  Geologist,  to  our  valley,  a  new  im¬ 
pulse  will  be  given  to  the  use  of  Lime, 
and  the  value  of  some  of  our  poorer 
lands  especially,  will  be  increased  twenty 
fold.  This  is  one  of  the  benefits  whici 
will  result  to  the  Stale,  from  its  wise  pro 
vision  lor  a  Geological  Survey,  and  one 
to:>,  which  shows  how  important  to  the 
interests  of  the  whole  State,  is  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  such  an  olftcer.  —Fred'’k  Herald 
Dr.  Julius  T.  Ducatel, 

Geologist  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  sincerely  happy  to  see 
you  in  the  prosecution  of  your  scientific 
laboura  in  Frederick  county.  From  the 
great  benefits  which  have  resulted  to  o- 
iher  sections  of  the  State,  from  your  re 
searches,  I  anticipate  much  from  your 
visit  amongst  us. 

I  am  glad,  too,  to  perceive  that  public 
attention  is  rapidly  awakening  to  the  im 
porlance  of  this  subject.  Pariicipaling 
in  the  interest  which  all  like  feel  in  tin 
developement  of  our  agricultural  resnnr 
ces,  I  offer  this  as  rny  Lest  apology  foi 
troubling  yon  with  the  following  queries 
to  which  1  tajtp  the  liberty  of  calling  yoin 
attention. 

1st  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  in 
the  valley  around  the  City  of  Frederickr 
Upon  analysi.s,  do  you  rliscover  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  any  lime  in  the  soil? 

2iid  Do  you  reco;iimend  the  use  of 
lime  upon  onr  lime-stone  lands?  If,  so. 
in  what  quantities  and  proportions? 

Srd  What  cultivation  of  the  land  tl< 
you  recommend,  preparatory  to  liming  iii 

•4th  Having  understood  ;h»t  yon  liad 
proposed  a  new  plan  of  building  lim< 
kilns,  and  preparing  the  lime-stone  foi 


live  action  oflimenpon  these  soils,  and 
that  of  the  Frederick  Valley? 

7th  What  are  the  facilities  of  obtain¬ 
ing  lime  in  Middletown  Valley,  and  00 
the  other  side  of  fhe  Monocacy? 

To  these  loose  enquiries,  thrown  ha»- 
lily  together,  I  bc;g  that  you  wi.U  not 
strictly  confine  yourself,  but  give  me  at 
large  that  information  which  your  better 
know  ledge  of  the  subject,  will  teach  you 
is  de.sirable. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  regard, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  Irnlv  your  friend. 

EDWAHD  A.  LYNCH. 

Edward  A.  Lynch,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:— Your  communication  of the 
Srd  inst..  wastiuly  received,  and  I  thank 
ou,  for  the  expression  of  good  feelings 
which  it  contains.  There  can  he  nt 
dmibt  but  that  the  Gerdogical  Survey  o' 
I  lie  Stale  has  been  aitenderl  w  ith  great 
benefits  to  those  portions  of  it  that 
been  already  examined,  and  as  littl 
doubt  can  he  enterfained  that  it  will  coti- 
liniie  to  be  serviceable  to  that  which  rf- 
mains  to  he  surveyed.  No  portion  of  tie 
Slate  of  Maryland,  is  more  entitled  to 
favorable  account  of  its  agricultural  condi 
tion  t han  Frederick  county,  and  yer  tliet 
IS  ample  room  to  suggest  many  irnpo; 
taut  improvements.  I  may  perhaps 
nstrnmental,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  bring¬ 
ing  this  al.'Out  by  answering  the  questioni^ 
submitted  by  you,  in  anticipation  of  wh? 

1  may  have  'o  state  more  at  large,  in  n 
text  annual  report.  It  aff.irds  me  pJea- 
otre,  therefore,  to  reply  to  them. 

Without  confining  my.self  to  your  I' 
qniries  specifically,  I  shall  endpavoiir 
i  inbraco  an  answer  to  the  whole  of  ih. 
generally,  io  the  fullowiiig  description 
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the  Bgricultural  condition  and  re.snuroe.'- 
of  the  county,  whic  h  I  feel  myself  autho¬ 
rized  to  make  at  tlie  end  of  same  weeks 
of  laborious  investigation 
There  is  in  Frederick,  as  in  other  coun¬ 
ties  of  tlie  Slate  a  great  variety  of  soils, 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
by  tlie  disintegration  and  rlecomposition 
of  which  they  have  been  |iroriiiced.  Most 
Cdhimonly  however,  in  refer  ring  to  the 
soils  of  the  conniy,  three  different  and 
distinct  kinds  are  named,  viz. —  The 
Lime  stone  soil,  Hed-lands  &  the  Chest¬ 
nut  lands.  I’lie-se  are  variously  estima¬ 
ted;  and  the  great  disparity  in  their  valu¬ 
ation  is  far  from  being  warranted  by  thcii 
intrinsic  worth  and  their  sueepiibiliiy  ol 
improvement.  The  Lime-stone  soil- 
wherever  they  occur  are  considered  most 
productive.  The  l!ed-Iantis are  various¬ 
ly  estimated  Those  that  are  produced 
by  the  disintegration  of  a  red  slate 
furnish  good  w  heat  soihs,  others  produced 
by  the  disintegration  of  a  reildish  gray 
sandstone,  are  not  so  certain  for  wheat 
crops,  but  produce  abundantly  in  corn 
and  oal:i.  i'he  (tutstnul  lauds  are  consi¬ 
dered  the  least  valuable,  tliough  as  lln- 
presenl  s>‘ason  demonstrates  liiey  can 
yield  good  return  both  in  wiieat  and 
corn. 

'J'hcre  are  two  ideas  entertaired  in  re 
ference  to  the  ijiine  tone  soil;  first  that  ii 
contains  IJme  as  one  of  its  constituents, 
and  secondly  as  a  conseqtience  that  it 
cannot  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
Lime.  I  have  never  been  .ible  to  delect 
Lime,  in  any  of  the  soils  of  Frcdciick 
ceuntv,  althouiii  in  some  {daces  there  is 
found  a  sand  associated  with  the  Lime 
stone  rocks,  that  contains  a  notatile  jiro- 
portioii  of  carbonate  of  Lime.  SLt  tiu 
Lirne-sioiie  soils  can  bo  improved  hy  the 
adrlitioa  of  Lime  I  have  not  the  leasi 


failed.  On  the  Lime-stone  soils,  that 
are  generally  in  good  cultivation,  I  would 
preier  to  spread  the  Lime  after  the  soil 
has  been  broken  up  and  prepared — the 
Idme  being  then  liariciwed  in. 

The  Red-lands  being  generally  less 
productive  will  show  a  more  marked  im¬ 
provement  by  the  use  of  Lime'  On 
these,  the  Lime  should  be  applied  on  the 
sod  and  turned  in.  If  ilie  vegetation  in 
the  soil  is  very  scanty,  the  fir.-t  grain  crop 
of  hnekvvheai;  or  rye  should  be  also  turn¬ 
ed  in.  Filly  bushels  to  the  acre  are  suf¬ 
ficient  fora  first  beginning. and  the  opera¬ 
tion  should  he  repeated  altei  liie  first  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  second  year’s  growth  of  clo¬ 
ver. 

'J'hc  best  soils  in  the  beautiful  Valley  of 
Midiiletow  n,  or  perhajis  more  appi  opriate- 
ly  denominated  the  Catoctin  Valley,  aro 
produced  hy  the  disintegration  of  a  'J’al- 
c.ose  slate,  very  much  intersected  by 
veins  of  quartz,  orwliatis  usually  termed 
flint-rock.  They  consist  of  a  red  clayey 
loam,  intermixed  with  a  fine  gravel. 
They  are  now  very  productive  in  wheat, 
' urn,  oats  &c.,  but  there  is  still  room  fur 
improvement  in  the  use  of  Lime.  'Fhia 
should  be  applied  in  the  same  way,  a< 
oti  the  Lime  stone  soils,  I  have  not  ytl* 
Ibuiid  any  Lime-stone  in  the  valley;  but 
It  can  readily  be  obtainetl  from  tliis  vicin¬ 
ity  or  from  W  ashington  county,  where 
it  is  already  procured,  burned,  and  the 
Lime  used  with  the  greatest  success,  as 
a  most  praiseworthy  e,xatu|ile  hy  our  ven¬ 
erable  friend  the  IIoii.  Outei bridge  Hor¬ 
sey  of  tlie  .Merry land  'I'lact. 

On  the  F.ast  side  of  the  Monociicy  leav¬ 
ing  out  of  view  at  jire.sent  the  Liniestono 
'Uil  of  theClade.s,  and  confining  my  re¬ 
marks  to  that  |)('riion  of  the  county  lying 
between  Rennet’s  creek  and  Rush  creek, 


imi  of  w  hich  Urhanna  m.ny  he  coiisidert-d 
doubt,  fifty  to  a  hundred  b  ishc-ls  to  tin  as  the  centre,  the  soils  are  mostly  |iro- 
acre  would  secure  them  against  many  off,i(iced  by  the  disimegraiion  of  variously 
the  inclemencies  of  seasons.  So  bmg  colouied  slates,  eoto-iitiiting  what  aro 
&8  the  seasons  are  favorable,  it  is  iKissi-jioirned  the  Chestnut- Innd.s  Thesesoil. 
Lie  that  no  crjrresponding  beneiiis  mat  |  conceive  cun  be  made  as  productive  a* 
be  observed,  but  in  tlie  event  of  a  drougiii - 

1  venture  to  assert  that  a  Limed  soil  will  *I)r.  D.  has  since  found  I.,iinc-slone, new 
jiildacrop,  when  all  others  shall  have'^l^®  Upiicr  Foint  ol  Kecks, 


C  orrpspondence — Sillc^ 
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ihe  best  lands  in  ihe  valley  by  1  he  MSB  oflowed  here,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere 
Lime.  I  wonld  recommend  fifty  tosev-hiiid  Maryland  by  proving  her  agriciiltnral 
•nty  five  bn»lu*U  to  be  applied  as  indica- condition,  with  the  reso  irce  which  she 
ted  for  the  red  lands.  'I'he  Idrne  or  Stonejposaesscs  wiihin  her  own  limits,  will  be- 
ran  be  obtained  in  various  directions.  A  come  one  of  the  finest,  as  -he  is  row  ono 
band  of  I.,i me -stone  rock  occurs  on  Col.  of  the  most  enterpnzirig  States  of  th« 
Simmon*:’  firm,  at  the  month  of  Ben-  Union. 


nett’s  C*eek,  the  rock  is  also  found  at 
Col.  Mcl’herson  s  Mdl,  it  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  tlK*  vicinity  of  New  M  irkft, 
or  the  Lime  may  he  obtained  from  tlii- 
valley  But  I  would  reconinieiul  to  these 


Command  my  services  whenever  yotl 
may  jndg'*  ih  it  they  can  lie  of  any  benefit 
to  yourself  or  the  coniily,  and  they  will 
be  most  chr'erfnily  given. 

NViih  sentirnenls  of  greiit  regard  and 


farmers  wlio  have  a  sufficient  supply  ot  esteem,  I  remain  your  friend  &c. 

. .  -  .  J  .J, 

Fre'lerick,  Sept.  4.  1339. 


Wood,  to  construct  their  own  Lime 
Kilns,  and  haul  the  stone.  'I’hey  will 
thus  have  the  Lime  mure  at  their  coui- 
rnan<l,H’id  it  will  not  he  e.xjiused  to  m  my 
uccidenis  to  which  it  is  liabUt,  during  it- 
transpofiation. 

As  to  the  improved  melliod  which  I has  exhibited  to  ns  a  beautiful 


•nogest  fvir  burning  l.,ime,  1  have  treat 


Mr. 


C  lestf-r  C  deman  of  this  vi- 


specimen  coiisis'ii.g  of  some  five  or  six 


ed  of  it  at  length  in  an  appendix  to  niy.l’  reeled  silk,  the  product  of  tho 

report  of  1 333? of  which  I  send  you  are  grati- 

copy  for  reference.  I  have  disti'ibiile'ii*'^^'^  being  alile  thus  to  aiinoimce  to 
several  cojiies  throughout  the  couuiv,  an<i|’^'^.!’'*'*^"'  eiitin^  success  of  the  ex¬ 
on  my  reiiiru  home  can  siipoly  othe.-s,  ti  jpeiiuiei.ls  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
anyone  who  may  apply  for  them.  |tjlhis  ariicle  in  this  neighborhood  Mr, 
may  however,  be  >tated  here  that  >ti  is  perhaps  one  of  the  oldest 

form  of  Kdn  which  I  con>:i  lered  prefera-|''‘*"‘'^  tfilk  b-isiuess  hereahoiits 

ble  is  that  o(  a  triincaled  egg.  ilie  liutt  end  •' '«  t’"r  «  long  lime  been  engaged  at 
down  wards,  and  in  carrying  on  the  opera-|d  nioreorless,  his  wife  liaviiig  fur  sever* 
lion  the  Slone  should  he  broken  much  all  her  owe  sewing 

•tnallei  than  iisu  il,  and  shonl<l  he  slighilvj’^'l'^'  i  ifor-ned  that  Mr.  C  de- 

moistened  to  hasten  its  calcini'ion  |  atii ‘-an  get  as  high  a  price  fur  his  sillt 
coiiviiiceri  that  with  proper  arrangements’''^  I''"*  I'”*  ht’C'  oifered  in  the  Phil- 


twelve  hniidred  bushels  of  I.,itne  may  In 
made  with  Iwen’y  c  »rds  of  wno.l,  in  twice 
tvvenir-fonr  lionru. 

In  ilur  refiort  which  I  shall  have  to  make 
to  the  Governor,  emhraeing  the  resuli 
of  my  (Geological  investigation  furlhepre- 
fcrit  year,  I  shall  of  course  treat  the  sob 
ject  more  in  d  -tail,  w  liiUt  I  m  ik<;  its  ap 
plication  'oe\erv  portion  cf  tlie  cinm'y 
1  have  Milder  the  pre-snre  of  my  presen' 
cnghgeinriiis  Confined  my-elf  to  a  re))'j 
to  your  inierr 'g  iiories.  I  shall  he  quite 
satisfied  if  it  should  prove  a  sufficient,  in 
dncemenlt»  some  of  the  more  ent>  ri'riz- 
ing  larniers  .>f  I  he  country  to  test  ihelnr 
of  my  assertions.  The  exa'ople  wi  I 
have  beep  Su’lj  it  must  ppd  will  be  foi  nav  be  put  duwn  to  13  squares  more. 


adelpliia  Market,  eiilier  foreig'i  or  do¬ 
mes  ic.  H'*  has  no  confidence  in  the 
M  iriis  Multicanlis.  but  fed  entirely  on 
the  While  M  illierry  Mi*  reel  was  of 
his  own  rn  ikc.  We  believe  'bat  after 
ill,  Frederick  will  take  the  l(?ad  in  tho 
'ilk  hii'iness.  At  least  it  may  he  slid 
iliat  sh(!  has  brought  as  much  skill  and 
perseverance  to  bear  upon  tlie  snliject  ai 
itiy  other  place.  hred'lc  Herald. 

Mirkil  In  Pyiaielphia. — According 
I)  the  spirit  of  the  I'iines,  there  aro 
'welve  markets  in  this  city,  oieiipyinga 
p  ice  of  about  3  >  sq  i  ues,  to  say  iiot'.ing 
f  tae  stands  for  market  wagons,  which 


0 


J^Jarylarid  Agricultural  Fair. 


'Maryland  Agricultural  Fair. 

Not.  having  tlie  plt-asure  oF  vvitness- 
itig  this  tn(»st  gratif^’ino  spectacle,  o'\  - 
itg  to  unavoidable  absence,  we  have 
I  opied  tlie  remarks  oF  editors  From  Balti- 
■iiore,  who  were  in  attendance,  and  rel\ 
ipon  their  better  judgement  tor  a  des 
>  ription  r»f  the  spii  i'  displayed  on  the 
'Ccasion,  by  the  gentle  nen  present 
in'  the  exhibition  of  their  stitck,  farm 
'og  implements,  etc.  Tiiere  were 
many  things  to  operate  agiinst  a  largt- 
.assembly  at  this  place —this  being  th. 
drsf  meeting  of  the  society  its  essential 
enefits  were  not  fully  ileveloped  to  tin- 
public,  whit'll  oper  tied  in  a  gr.^at  degree 
I)  itsdisadvantage.  'fhe  society,  now  in 
I's'inlancv,  withovit  proper  exertions, 
lierelnforp,ti)  improve  the  breeds  of  cattle 
iiud  stock  oF  all  kiiuls,  must  have 
’  rider  such  circumstances,  more  than 
realized  their  most  singuine  expectn 
lions.  Tin'  nieeling,  we  are  iiiFormed, 
was  spirited,  and  well  attended — every 
disposition  was  exhibited  to  liirther  ti  t- 
great  purpose,  that  agricultural  societies 
iiave  a  tenriency  to  promote.  Bv  die 
following  report,  prepared  by  the  officers 
of  the  society,  it  wil!  be  seen  that  thev 
conternplaie  holtling  the  next  .annual 
fair,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  October 
1841,  and  that  it  vvdl  coniinne  three  days 
which  will  give  ample  oiiportunity  for 
a  more  general  tlisplay,  and  will  obviate 
a  difficulty  which  prevented  many  frtmi 
attending.  We  undeistand  that  a  fin. 
flock  of  southdown  sheep  were  detainetl 
on  the  bay  by  head  winds  rnd  conse 
quently  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  bi 
exhibited.  Howard  Fn  e  Press: 


-iftir.  The  mind  once  awake,  agricul- 
nirists  begin  to  ask  themselves  whether 
he  beaten  path  is  the  best  that  could 
be  trodden? —whether  some  new,  better 
.ind  more  convenient  modes  and  imple- 
"enis  might  not  he  devisf'd.?—  in  short, 
ue  begins  to  inquire  whether,  while  the 
.sjiirit  of  improvement  has  been  shed¬ 
ding  i's  influence  around  him,  to  the 
benefit  of  e^'erv  other  description  of  hu¬ 
man  occupation,  it  might  not  also  be 
indiicedto  .isii  that  of agricnllure?  Men 
seldom  inquire  honestly  tifter  truth  with¬ 
out  finding  it;  so  when  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  seek  fur  correct  principles  ol  agricul¬ 
ture  anil  For  improvemciitin  practice,  they 
elduni  Fail  to  find  them  The  best  mode 
of  compassing  1  his  end,  has  been  found 
Ml  the  principle  of  associate  action; 
hence  the  lormatinn  of  agricultural  so- 
cieliei,  as  they  exist  in  this  country,  in 
F.ngland  and  elsewhere,  ff'iiey  have 
lone  mn"h  good,  wheiever  they  have 
tieen  established;  and  for  this  reason  we 
ire  much  plea-.e(l  to  see  the  principle  at 
work  among  ourselves.  VVe  allude  to 
the  Maryland  Stale  agricultural  Socie- 
ly.  —  Sun. 

The  first  Fair  of  the  Maryland  State 
.\griculiural  Society  was  held  yesterday 
at  EllicotJ^s  Mills,  and  we  spent  a  part 
of  the  day  in  visiting  it  The  attendance 
was  opt  very  large,  hut  tliere  was  never¬ 
theless  quite  a  full  company  from  Balti¬ 
more  afid  the  surrounding  country,  and  a 
few  frotn  difi’erent  parts  of  the  slate, 
will*  seemed  much  pleased  with  the  spirit 
and  good  feeling  that  prevailed,  and  the 
interest  manifested  in  the  advancement  of 
agricnllnral  arts  and  the  improvement  of 
Slock.  T  he  fair  was  liehl  on  the  edge 
Ilf  a  shady  w  ood  near  the  centre  of  the 

village.-''-£af/  Amtr. 


AGRICULTUR.AL  FAIR. 

Wherever  agricultural  sucietii's  have 
been  fnrired.  the  sioik  of  the  farm,  the 
produce  of  the  field,  and  the  imple 
ments  of  husbandry,  have  been  improved.  .i*  rnong  others,  we  had  the  pleasure 
The  spirit  of  competition  is  awakened  of  spending  a  lew  hours  at  EHicott’s 
into  activity  by  tlie  efloris  of  such  asso  Mills,  and  of  w  itnessing  the  exhibition 
ciations;  an  increased  interest  in  hisuf  this  the  firs*  Fair  of  the  Maryland 
pursuits  is  taken  by  the  farmer,  and  State  Agricultural  Society  We  take 


additional  knowledge  of  the  principles 


the  liberty  to  suggest  that  the  society 


and  practice  o(  the  husbandry  is  souglu  oughi  to  select  some  place  near  the 
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city,  sn-i  invite  the  farmers  nf  this  ant’ 
the  nfig'ihorinf;  i'tates  to  contribute, 
and  also  to  invite  piircltasers  fitnn 
distance.  If  tliis  be  ilone.  the  lacilitj 
of  brinwitig  stock  here;  and  the  reaili 
ness  with  vtliich  it  may  he  sent  Soinh 
will  furnish  such  a  supply  as  to  brinji 
buyers.  Pe' severance  will  accomplish 
much  — Hall.  Pilot. 

Cr-T*'  e  cannot  see  where  the  sug 
gestion  of  tlie  “Pilot’’  is  calculated  to 
romote  the  interest  of  '.he  society,  b\ 
olding  their  fair  near  Baltimore.  The 
facilities  a>e  equally  as  great,  for  con¬ 
venience  as  any  otlier  place,  and  situa¬ 
ted  as  it  is,  upon  tlie  2;reat  tlioroughfare 
to  the  western  and  most  fertile  portion 
of  .Maryland,  it  is,  in  our  opinion  the 
best  local  situation  in  the  Siate.  The 
railroad,  too,  parsing  through  the  place, 
to  tliffVient  points,  atfords  an  easy  ac¬ 
cess  fr.im  die  fourcanlmal  points.  The 
society  will  undoubtedly  extend  their 
invitations  to  citizens  of  other  States. 

Free  Pi  e-s. 

The  first  annual  Fair  of  this  Society, 
took  place,  under  the  diiection  of  the 
Trustees  agreeably  to  notice,  on  the 
I6lh  inst,,  whicii  was  considered  tin 
best  exhibition  of  stock'ever  exhibited 
in  Maryland.  A  large  number  of  Far¬ 
mers  presented  themselves  and  became 
members  of  the  Society,  many  o|  whom 
brought  with  tiiem  fine  sp-dmens  of 
stock  of  the  various  improved  breeds 
The  exhibition  of  short  liorn  Durham 
•  nd  Devon  stock  w.  s  particularly  fine, 
for  which  the  Society  were  indebted  to 
their  owners  ;  aiiioiigst  whom  were 
Messrs.  J.  S.  Skinner.  Richard  CHton. 
John  Mercer.  George  Law,  fp.  Van 
Bibber,  Charles  Carrol,  A  B.  K.yte, 
Win,  Goll,  J.  P,  E.  Stanley,  Edmund 

Grey,  Win.  Hughes, - Frazier,  and 

Drs.  Stockett  8i  Thomas,  See.  That  of 
Horses  was  more  limited.  There  v\ere, 
however,  several  fine  animals  exiiihited 
of  stock.  In  the  list  of  mules  there 
was  a  very  fine  team  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Goll.  Among  the  sheep  exliibited,  it 
Wat  gratifying  to  find  a  fine  satupit 


fnim  the  celebrated  flock  nfMr.Birney 
of  Deleware,  of  the  Bakewell  Breed* 
It  was  much  to  be  regretted,  ti  at  a  lot 
of  Sheep  of  the  Southdown  breed,  be- 
biogingio  Geo’l  Emory,  arrived  only 
at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  oftbe  day, 
n  consequence  of  iinavoidab'e  deten¬ 
tion  on  the  bay,  as  they  were  admirable 
'pecimeos  of  that  highly  valued  breed, 
I'he  fine  flock  of  Southdo"  ns  of  Dr. 
Thomas  were  also,  in  consequence  of 
breaking  aw.ay  prevented  fniin  be¬ 
ing  present.  There  was  a  fine  exhi¬ 
bition  of  Hogs  of  the  Irish  Bukshire, 
and  Ulsters  breeds,  from  the  pens  of 
Messrs.  George  Law,  J.P.  E.  Stanley, 
J.  S.  Skinner,  and  Dr.  R  Dorsey, 
vvliich  did  great  credit  to  their  owniers. 

A  great,  as  well  as  a  very  interesting 
variety  of  implements  ol  husbandry  was 
also  exhibited,  which  will  be  noticed  in 
the  reports  of  the  committee  on  the 
same. 

Among  other  proceedings  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  tlie  following  officers  were  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  ensuing  year  viz  . 

President. 

Gen’I.  THOMAS  E.MORY,  of  Queen 
Ann’s  County. 

Viee-P  esidenis. 

Col.  JOHN  MERCER,  Anne  Arundel 
county 

Col.  ANTHONY  KIMMELL,  of  Fred¬ 
erick  county. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Col.  B.  U.  CAMPBELL. 

The  Society  resolved,  to  hold  their 
next  annual  Fair,  on  the  third  Thurs¬ 
day  ill  Octoh>  r  1841,  an  earlier  period 
being  found  to  conflict  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  (armers  and  planters.  It  was 
K)  be  rf  gretteil  that  so  f^w  of  their  ag¬ 
ricultural  friends  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  Eastern  Shore  on  this 
occasion,  and  also  tlial  an  engagement 
of  a  political  character  debarred  many 
from  the  Western  counties  fiom  at¬ 
tending.  'I'he  'Prustees,  hot\  ever,  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  at  their 
next  annual  Fair,  which  it  is  cuntem- 
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p!at<»il  to  roniinue  f  ir  three  day'<,  tltere 
will  be  such  an  accuiisition  to  their  pre 
*ei)t  number  of  the  Society  as  will  en 
iture  its  establishment  upon  a  most  re¬ 
spectable  am!  permanent  basts. 

The  Executive  Csmmiltee. 

To  JoH\  S.  Williams,  Esq. 

Truft’ee  of  the  Mar’jlun  l  State  Jl^ri 

Clt'fU'ul  SnHetj/,  churjre'.l  rvilk  the 

supi-fin'indaiice  of  the  Implements  oj 

Hashaudry. 

iStr  - 'I'lie  nmlersi'^ned  committee,  to 
whom  was  silbmitt'd  the  several  arti¬ 
cles  of  husbiiidry  and  I’arminir  imple¬ 
ment'  (or  tli'ir  ifi'iiectiori  and  ncom 
memlation,  do  nios'  resr>ecitully  report 
that  they  have  exandi.ed  t  mse  submit- 
ted|  and  have  to  report  that  lime  will 
not  allow  t  em  to  make  as  elaborate  a 
rf|)ort  as  tliey  would  desire,  and  were 
they  to  make  at  this  time  a  discrimioa 
(ion  a'i>oo(r  the  oianv  articles,  it  would 
be  an  inviilious  di-tinction.  I'hey. 
li.iwever,  lake  plea'ore  in  reportino 
that  the  f'oMovviiit;  a'iiictd tnral  imple 
inents  whicli  so  yreatly  relieve  manual 
labor  iiave  met  their  cordial  approba 
tinn,  and  they  do  reci>mmend  the  fol¬ 
lowing  amono;  the  many  submitted 
whicli  liie\  ii  ive  inspected  as  worthy  o‘ 
puhl  c  patronage. 

No  1  The  C  irn  Platiter  and  Seed 
Mill;  Post  .Auger,  and  Model  of  a  Mow 
ing  md  R  ■aping  Machine  e.'tnibired  by 
Mr.  Geo.  l^age 

No  2.  I'll*'  Ploughs;  Straw  Cutter, 
Rod;  Culler,  Coi  n  Sheller,  Hors  Pow 
er.  C  irn  Cru'lier.  Fanning  Mill,  Rais 
ing  IMarhine.  Garden  llaiul  Plough  and 
Churn,  exhiaited  by  K.  Sinclair,  Jr.  & 
Co. 

No.  3.  The  Ploughs,  Fanning  Mill 
Straw  Culler  ThraslVnig  .Vlactnne,  Cul- 
tivatnr.s,  exhibited  by  J.  S.  Eastman. 

No.  4.  ’I'he  Ploughs,  Cultivator.s, 
Fanning  Mill,  Root  Ciiiiit  and  S'ra'' 
Cutter,  exhibited  by  John  F.  Durdiu; 
&Co. 

No.  5.  'Phe  two  Reapiog  Machines, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Hussey. 


No.  6,  The  Plough  cxiiibitcd  by  Mr, 
Tinkler, 

No.  7  The  Plough  exhibited  by  Mr, 
Larkin  L  Mnore. 

No  8.  The  Washing  Mit''hinc,  ex- 
nihited  by  Mr,  Scott. 

The  above  is  s.ibmitted  by 
JOHN  P  E  SrVNLEY, 

AN  t  HONY  KIM.viELL, 

(annmittee. 

T.  THOM.AS.  Secretary. 

How  fo  preserve  rriiit. 

We  have  been  iritornied  hr  a  gentle- 
nan  who  has  liad  practical  proof  of  it* 
success,  of  a  new  mode  of  keeping  fruit 
fresh  (or  the  table,  as  giapes,  plums, 
h.c..  a  long  time  after  they  Iiave  been 
;aihereil.  It  is  simply  to  alternate 
them  in  layers  with  cotton  baiting,  in 
clean  stone  jars,  and  pla<  e  them  in  a 
.hamber  secure  from  fro.st.  Tlie  dis¬ 
covery  was  arciden'al.  A  servant 
naiti  in  tlie  familv  uf  'tV.  fllorev.  of 
Uiii  m  V'illage,  Washington  county, 
ibout  to  visit  her  friends,  secured  a 
fluaotity  of  plums  in  thi^  wav.  to  pie- 
-erve  them  till  her  return.  They  were 
found  to  have  kept  in  an  excellent  con¬ 
dition  long  after  this  fruit  had  dis* 
ippeared  in  tlie  gard.'ii  From  the 
lint  thus  afforded.  Mr.  M.  iev  IMr. 
Holmes  and  one  or  two  neighbors  laid 
doivn  grapes  in  this  matmer  last  fall, 
and  'bey  enjoyed  the  liixiirv  of  fresh, 
line  flavored  limit  through  the  winter, 

•  intil  the  early  part  of  ftlan  b 

Butl  5  Cultivator. 

Cotton. --We  see  it  stated  that  the 
value  of  cotlor.  shipped  from  New  Or¬ 
leans  to  various  port-,  dot  ing  ihe  past 
year. amounts  to  moietlian  forty  million 
of  dc  liars.  Tliis  is  an  item  in  our 
. onntry’s  proilucts 

Trees.- -October  is  a  very  good 

onib  to  reo.ove  ainl  set  out  ornamen- 
al  and  fruit  trees  'I’liose  who  would 
have  trees  in  the  leaf,  next  spring  where 
none  stooil  before,  would  do  WeU  to 
Dear  this  in  mind. 


species  of  Wheat 
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From  lilt  American  Farmer,  Sept  30. 

IVew  Species  of  Wheat. 

\\  e  liiive  been  favoured  by  mir  re- 
•peefed  fellow  I'iti/.eii.  NN'tn.  George 

Kead,  Ksq.,  witli  tlie  following  coin- that,  as  a  wlieat,  it  was  woen 
munii  iitiuo,  and  we  have  deemed  it  fifinde-critial)! y  grand.  ^V’e 


iuflicient  interesi  (o  incur  the  expense 
of  an  engraxiriu;  from  the  diawing  lur- 
rislied  tiy  .Mr  ll-ad.  With  regard  to 
tlie  probuh  litv  of  oiir  .\i  aryla  tid  f.inners 
beino  forward  toanvcon^iderahleextenl 
in  making  so  cosily  an  ex [leri merit,  we 
think  it  is  not  to  Ire  expected — although 
we  do  not  d  >ubl  tliat  there  are  sonj,. 
gentlemen  of  wealth  anti  public  spiiil 
who  will  give  it  a  ti  iai 

[Here  follows  a  splendid  engravitig  idilige  me  by  statiin;.  at  \  onr  earl'esl  con¬ 


cessive  rains  and  stortnsjbut  all  who 
saw  it  agreed,  that  it  stood  the  stress 
id'  weather  better  bv  far,  than  anT 
wheat  in  tlie  country. —  1  hey  all  agreeil 

grown* 
sell  the 

wiieat  at  §5  per  head,  ll  von  t'diik  it 
would  be  a  desideratum  in  yo'  r  State, 
1  will  send  you  1500  or  <2001)  heads.” 

.My  friend  ha.s  arcomi'anied  this 
statement  with  the  accompanying'  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  head  of  the  win  at  in  question, 
ar.d  subj'iins  a  note  that  t  e  grains  are 
large  and  fair.  .As  lie  has  consulted 
oe  on  the  exiwdiency  of  offering  the 
-ced  in  Maryland,  vou  would  much  ob- 


this  new  .spi  cie-  i.f  wheat.] 

/iiiltimiyc.  Sept.  4,  1840. 

J,  S.  Ski'iutr.  Ks(j  — Dear  Sir-^I 
avail  mvselfofihe  jioliie  offer  of  om 
friend  G  n.  Steonrf.  to  'ra'isoi  t  to  sou 
sn  e.Mi  act  from  a  letter  received  hy  me 
this  morning,  fro  o  iiiv  earlv  friend  Al 
pheii-  Ifaker,  Ksq  .  of  .Abb-viMe,  Soiilli 
Cu  rid  ilia  — a  gemleni  i  n  w  loise  statement.'* 
are  entitled  to  im|dicit  ctmfidence; 

“  I  he  wheat  to  whiih  yon  allude, 
was  hrou^i'l  to  this  place  from  the  Osage 
nation,  hv  C  d.  Spieren,  wlio  had  been 
nent  to  tnem  as  a  Co  omissioiier,  by  the 
I’lesideiii  of  the  United  States.  Mr  S 
broiiglit  seven  iieads;  he  g'lve  me  one;  1 
offered  him  gu  u  liea  1  lor  the  othei 
■ix.  whiili  he  refised;  bit  alterward 
gave  tii-Mii  all  t  •  me.  to  cultivate,  and 
give  bun  one-half  of  the  crop,  which  I 
have  O'liie.  I  sowed  ilie  wheat  on  I'u 
second  day  of  .1  inn  try,  18  10  inmyg  ir 
<len.  ill  drilN  1 8  iiiche-  apart  in  tlu*  dr  II. 
1  believe  eveiy  s^e  1  came  up  and  eacli 
seed  jiroduced  a  stool  of  from  2n  I 
JO  stems  or  straws.  Kedi  held  of 
wheat  contains  fro'ii  100  to  I  >(l 
■peeds;  I  fo't!*i  to  tell  you  tliat  the  ori 
gi'ia!  Ill-ad  that  .Mr.  S  gave  mewisno 
planted;  that  it  was  overlooked,  mu 
tiuit  I  tnvc  it  vet,  'rii-re  were  aboiu 
ten  thousand  Iieads  prodiu'ed  from  tlu 
*ixj)l  lilted.  The  wheat  was  pl  inie< 
Btlea-tsix  weeks  or  two  months  to 
Ute;  and  sume  of  it  wasinj  ired  hy  cx 


venience,  whether  ymt  flunk  our  farm¬ 
ers  would  fie  furvNurd  to  aiiv  consi¬ 
derable  extent  in  making  so  costly  aa 
ex  periment. 

Your  ob’t.  ser't 

\Vm  Gko  Read. 

W'e  piildished  on  i^atnrday,  last,  an 
article  from  the  Ame  icau  Farmer,  on 
ilie  .-uhj-ct  of  a  new  species  r>f  Wheat, 
iccoiiijianied  hy  an  epgrav.ng  of  the 
same.  The  following  expianalory  note, 
copied  fioin  the  Farmei  of  yesterday, 
\ill  show  that  the  wheat  in  question  is 
not  a  new  species,  hnt  is  well  known, 
■ind  has  been  herctofoie  tried  atid  its 
■  eal  worth  ascertained.  Aintric  tn. 

Bahimore.  Oct  3,  1840. 

To  the  E  IVnr  of/ho.  .dmo-iran  Enrmer. 

.''ir.--l  itiiuk  it  proper  to  take  tlio 
earliest  occasmti  to  notice  the  tiew  spe¬ 
cie?  of  wlieat.  a  drawing  of  winch  has 
ju  t  been  publ  sh  d  in  the  American 
■•'armer.  and  copied  into  the  American 
iiul  Patriot,  accomjiaiiied  by  a  letter 
roin  Mr  It'-ed  I  do  tins  lor  the  dou¬ 
ble  puiqiose  of  saving  money  and  trou- 
ile  to  a'l  concerned.  Ti  Is  new  species 
if  wheit.  i*.  without  rloubt.  tlie  Fgyp* 
iaii  yvlieat.  'Ii  ilicitni  c  nnpoTiium.  For 
1  drawing  and  a  de«cri|  tion  of  which 
•ee  Lourion’s  F.ncy  clnpcdia  of  plants, 
riie  engraving  in  London  and  that  in 
le  Farmer  present  the  same  characters 
ifeciscly.  li-.'sides,  I  have  often  seen 
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the  Ejiypiian  wluaf.  and  the  in  atl  of»  he  fact  stated  ahovp.  ihat  nne  of  these 
the  new  species  which  lias  been  exhib  birds  carried  it  to  shores  of  Lake  Cham* 


ited  to  iop,  is  identical  with  the  Efjvptian 
This  kind  of  w  iicat  was  intioclucerl  into 
Enoland  in  1799,  and  from  that  time 
to  tile  present  has  marie  frequent  ap 
pearance  in  the  Uni  ed  States* 

It  has  been  called  successivelj  liie 
Egyptian.  Syrian.  Many-^pik'd,  Sivrn- 
headed,  Reed,  kVildioose,  wheat,  tec 
ftc.  rite  name  (<f  ••W'ildgo.ise”  wa* 
given  to  it  from  the  fact  that  a  few 
graitis  of  it  were  found  some  years  ago 
in  the  crop  ol  a  w'ildgoose  that  was  kil¬ 
led  on  the  shoies  ol  Lake  t'hamplain. 
The  name  ••K  ed  wheat’’  was  given  to 
it  because  of  its  st-iut  stem  resemblint) 
asmall  reed,  nr  cane,  it  was  receiveil 
by  the  Pliiladelphia  Society  for  promo¬ 
ting  a;:riciiltnre,  iti  1  s07.  Iroin  General 
Armsirotig.  ilo'ii  our  minister  at  Paris. 
Judge  Peiers  look  charge  of  a  part  ol 
it,  anrl  grew  of  it  five  or  SiX  yeii's 
It  was  at  first  verv  proiluctive  under  hi> 
cultivation,  a  pint  of  seed  sown  iti  drills 
and  hoeil,  producing  one  busliel  and  a 
peck  of  gram.  Rut  after  the  fii st  three 
or  four  years,  the  Judge  says  it  diii  not 
thr.ve  sufficieoi  to  antiiori/e  extensive 
cultivatimi.  At  that  time  it  was  ex¬ 
tensively  disiriholed  by  the  above  nanievi 
society.  Judge  B  lel  said  he  had  seen 
extensive  fields  of  it.  In  the  Domes¬ 
tic  Encyclopeciia.  piililished  in  18521,  il 
is  stated  tliaf  llie  Eg)  pt ian  w  heat  does 
not  yield  as  much  flour  as  any  of  tlie  o- 
ther  kitids,  and  that  the  flour  is  scarcely 
miperior  to  that  obtained  Imtn  the  finest 
barley.  Iti  March  lt-38  it  was  sellitig 
in  /lihany  N.  Y.,  at  Jj)5  per  btn-heL 
It  lias  several  litnes  heen  brought  from 
Satita  Fee.  by  travellers  and  traders. 
It  appears  to  be  cnltivaled  in  that  conn- 
try,  prrdiably  owing  to  its  belter  adapta¬ 
tion  to  tlie  I  liniate  than  anv  other  kind. 
That  the  Osage  liidiai  s  might  have  «ib- 
tained  it  frnni  Saiila  Fee,  is  not  impro¬ 
bable.  Ilow  ii  foniid  its  way  ft  om  Egypt, 
to  Santa  Fee,  i  cHiinot  (-retend  to  gues.^ 
unless  a  w  ildgm  se  also  rat  rir  d  itfioiii  tin 
former  to  the  latter  country  iwl'ich  on  rc- 
flectiun  is  scarcely  mure  imptubable  than 


plain.  From  all  these  farts  it  woitld  appear 
that  if  lire  wheat  in  que.*tion  hail  been  ad¬ 
apted  to  our  dirnate,  or  was  susceptible  of 
acclimation  and  in  other  respects  a  good 
variety,  it  would  have  gone  into  general 
cnilivation  long  before  this  time,  and  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  an  article  that  had 
been  so  extensively  distribofed  and  so 
ihoronghly  experimented  upon,  would 
have  been  rclaitied  and  nnivetsally  culti- 
vatnl,  if  it  had  heen  found  valuable. 
Du  ing  the  twenty  years  of  my  agricul¬ 
tural  ex|)erieiice  it  has  been  presented 
to  mv  noli  e  at  least  twenty  times.  Your 
obedient  servant. 

GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 


Intill  rnnre. 

Prompted  by  a  rtceni  occa=ion  of  loss 
from  neglect  of  due  prec.iution  in  the 
matter  ot  iri^utance,  the  United  States 
Gazette  makes  the  subjoined  judicious 
remarks,  wliifli,  we  may  say,  are  as 
Well  calculiited  for  the  oiertdian  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  as  that  of  Pbilailelphia. 

INSUK.^NCE.  *  *  *  Our 

role  is,  ihiit  every  person  is  bound  to 
insure  what  l,e  can  aff  itl  to  lo.se,  if 
insurance  is  practicaltle  and  the  pre¬ 
mium  is  r^'aconahle  M  e  are  told,  in¬ 
deed,  that  insurance  companies  ntake 
profits  by  insurance,  in  consequence  of 
the  infrequeiicy  of  fires.  So  they  do; 
blit  they  can  affoid  to  lose  when  the 
fire  does  occur,  and  those  whom  we 
address  cannot,  and  tl  eiefi  re  they  have 
no  right — we  mean  just  what  we  say— • 
they  have  no  right- they  hr,ve  no  right 
to  risk  the  whole  of  the  rap  lal  for  the 
sake  of  a  small  addition  to  the  income. 
The  premium  of  in-uiaiice  is  what  the 
capitalist  pays  for  good  stocks  M  hile 
ordinary  stocks,  at  the  present  time 
yiehling  more  than  six  p<  r  cent,  are  be¬ 
low  par,  city  five  per  cents,  are  worth 
par,  and  why?  Because  I  he  capital,  the 
'n^usfn  etit,  is  cei  lain,  and  the  interest, 
tin  iigh  small,  is  irgulaily  paid. 

Now  he  who  has  iiivesteil  the  meant 
uf  supputting  his  family  or  of  educating 
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his  cliil'lreii,  sliHultl  reinfiiil)er  that  it  i-jhp  owes  himself,  fur  ease  of  mind — to 
better  to  foreeu  a  portion  of  his  iiu-otiieliis  famil  v,  ami  pci  hap*,  to  his  creditors 
than  to  jeopard  present  coiiiforts  and  fii-| 

tore  prosjiei  ts.  Hellas  bioii»tit  i*  rot  rartf'ti  of  Seeds 


family  lo  expectati'ins  and  educate  I  Ihem 


Bunks  contain  an  ahnimance  of  in— 


with  feelitins  and  vie'vs  eqoal  at  leasMo  stances  of  plants  having  siiddenlj 
the  income  from  the  property  which  he 
has;  tines  he  not,  then,  owe  it  to  them 
to  make  sure  the  expectations  he  lias 
excited? 

Tlie  Life  Insurance  Company  of  om 
city  pri'seiits  another  means  of  «ecuri 
ty;  tif  in>-utinji  to  thesinnio  person,  w  ih 
a  small  capital,  the  comforts  and  con 
veniences  resiiltiiin  from  a  mneh  larne^ 
sum,  [irovided  he  or  she  will  lor  'co  die 
pralificalion  of  “living  away.”  afiei 
death,  that  which  they  cannot  take 
with  them  to  enjoy;  this  is  an  annuity 

He  who  ha.«,  by  salary,  anniiilv,  oi 
labor,  the  ineaiis  ot  nvnteel  oi  Hp|iro- 
priale  suppoit  for  a  wile  or  other  de 
pendencies,  dni  ing  his  life,  need  not  Tea 
their  sutlering  when  tliese  sources  of  sun 
port  cease  liy  his  death,  if  he  will  loregn 
the  u-eofa  sinall  pai  l  o(  Ids  present  in 
come,  and  eflect  an  insurance  on  hi> 
life.  This  is  done  aliin  st  eveiy  (la\/ 
and  we  have,  within  the  last  six  mondis. 
known  several  lamilies  raised  riorn  sup 
posed  misery  into  cnni(ini afire  liixuij, 
by  discoveiing  that,  tlmugli  ihe  income 
from  the  father  or  hnshand  si  omini'Sion 
or  labor  had  ceased,  there  was  an  in- 
eurance  upon  the  lost  life,  that  alniosi 
equalled  the  former  income 


We  have  said  that,  all  that  a  man 
cannot  afford  to  lose  he  shnuld  insure. 

The  man  with  a  limited  income  and  a 
large  family  dependent  upon  his  exer- 
tion>- — the  man  «itli  good  hu-iness.  some 
debts,  and  means  scaltired  abroad. 

Cannot  ‘afford  to  die’’ — his  life  is  tiecfs.- 
sary  to  the  soppoit  of  his  family — his 
life  is  necessary  to  the  arraiigement  of 
that  business,  the  prom]  t  meeting  of 
debts,  and  as  lie  is  con-tantly  exposed  before  it  is  put  into  any  field. — Far~ 
to  death,  and  hath  not  his  life  in  his  o« n  mer’s Com/Janion. 
hands,  he  should  insure  it  He  should  .  -  ■ 

go  at  once,  it  lie  has  already  gone,  Observe!  W’ifli  time  and  patience, Ihe 
to  the  office,  and  attend  to  a  duty  which  leaf  of  the  mulberry  tree  becomes  satin. 


'piung  up  finm  the  soil  ob'amed 
Iroin  deep  excavation  \'h;  re  the  seeds 
must  he  stipposul  to  have  been  bu¬ 
ried  (dr  ag  8.  Brtdt'ssor  Menslow 
says,  that  in  the  fens  of  Cambri- 
il  j«  shire,  after  the  surface  has  been 
drained  and  die  so. I  plomihed,  large 
crops  of  white  and  black  mustard  iiiva* 
riabl  v  appear.  Mdlar  meiit  oiis  a  case 
•f  Plantago  P-Lliu  n  hiving  sprung 
from  t'le  so  I  on  an  ancient  ditch  which 
\as  empiied  at  Chelsea  alllmugh  the 
hint  had  never  been  in  the  memory  of 
imn  l)e  Cliamlolle  sa>s  that  M  Ge- 
ardie  succeeded  in  r.iising  kidner 
beans  from  seeds  at  least  a  hundred 
V  ars  ol  I,  taken  out  of  the  rouiiefort. 
fla'pbprry  plants  hare  been  raised  from 
•  eeds  found  in  a  barto.v  in  D  >rsetshire 
which  seeds,  from  die  coins  and  other 
relics  met  witii  near  tliein.  may  be  es- 
limaled  to  have  been  dxieen  or  seven- 
een  liundred  years  old. 

The  Sorely 

This  worm  makes  less  show  of  busi¬ 
ness  ihati  die  canker  worm  or  the  cater¬ 
pillar,  but  he  does  his  business  effectu- 
tlly  wlieii  he  uiideriakes  if  Deacon  Le- 
land, of  Shelburne,  says  he  finds  the  bb- 
r  in  his  iinrsei y,  in  those  places  only 
w here  he  h.is  iM  glecieil  to  destroy  the 
swai"'.  Mr.  Oliier  Ba  retl.  of  Bolton, 
tells  us  that  he  found  no  borers  in  his 
<|nitice  trees  un’il  he  had  placed  cup¬ 
ping  about  their  roois;  and  ascribes  their 
iniroduclion  to  this  cause.  We  think 
t  Ins  probable  For  many  years  we  have 
been  putting  chip-dong  about  the  roots 
of  our  trees.  It  is  o  I  ten  full  of  worms 
and  should  be  thrown  into  the  hog  pen 
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‘l>»n  J  Kill  v«MJ*  Ifieesi.’ 


Tlii^  ii  itie  hi^ndiiiij  ol  an  ariicle  in  a 
late  n^llllb^*r  of  tliaGen^ssee  Farniei' 
which  cnntaiii'i  *0  iie  d irecti  ins  to  a:>;ri 
culturisisand  otliers  fi)i-  the  iireservanm 
of  tlieir  bee-.  The  hee  owner  it  ^avs.  ha*; 
in  the  inaximat.  oi-  c.oininon  pn 

ball,  apawerliil  iiiHi ru mem , read v  loin 
hand*,  by  'vhich  lie  is  able  to  adopt 
tnore  hmnane  and  profitaide  mode  ol 
treatment,  than  that  which  so  common 
ly  prevails  WMien  'hi'  binons  has  heeo 
dried  so  as  to  hold  fire,  its  sim  k>*  ha.‘- 
a  stupifving  eff  ct  on  bees,  a'ld  render^ 
them  as  harmless  as  brimstooe  does 
withoot  the  deadiv  efierts  of  the  fiinie' 
of  tins  latter  article.  V\  hile  under  th 
influence  of  the  fonjo' s  smoke,  the  bon 
rj  can  he  abstrac  ed  from  the  hive  am 
in  a  short  time  toereafier  the  bees  wil 
revive  fron.  their  stupor  iininjired.  It 
is  tnrlhi'r  stated  in  tUe  Fai  rner,  tliat  ht 
means  of  the  stupifying  efl’ects  of  tin 
funoiis  smoke,  weak  swaitns,  whic 
would  not  live  through  the  winter,  ina\ 
be  united  to  'timtig  socks;  and  the  edi¬ 
tor  slates  on  good  authoriiv.  as  a  fm  t 
which  is  hoioe  out  hy  experiment,  that 
a  liive  thus  d ‘uhled  wi  I  nm  consu-m 
more  liofiey  in  a  vvii  ter  llian  stock  in  its 
natural  state.  ‘■•'I'ois  ”  it  is  said  ••wa.s 
discovered  liy  a  Swiss  ptsior,  I)e  Ge» 
l.er.'’  The ad  lit'.oiial  h’at.ii  is  ihoughi 
serves  instead  id  .idd  .tional  f  md.io  keej 
up  tlie  vitality  of  Hie  half  torpid  bees 

•UBOBBAil 

Tohitffo 

The  commerciHl  ed  t  >r  of  in  T,ynch- 
burgli  Vi'giidan  offers  the  following  ad 
vice  to  the  growers  of  \'iigiiiian  Tobac 
ct).  - 

'I'he  Mlditinnal  do'y  jilaced  on  tobac 

hv  G  eat  Bril.m  m  ik-s  it  the  interest 
of  the  V  rginia  iilant'-r  to  raise  lieavy. 
rich,  thick  leaf  tohicco  for  that  market 
In  order  to  do  this  lop  low,  nev  er  exceed 
ing  eiglit  lea'e.s;  and  route  down  to  six 
and  prime  in  ihai  wliicdi  is  l)est  ral 
culated  to  e fleet  the  oitject,  and  hesme 
to  let  the  tohaeco  stainl  onlil  it  is  ihu 
roughly  ri]>e,.  w  mid  especially  guar 
the  planters  upon  this  subject,  for  nine' 


nit  of  t'-n  cut  their  tobacco  entirely 
creeti.  Unless  we  ad  i|)t  the  above  gys- 
,em,  've  shall  have  our  tobacco  superced¬ 
'd  by  the  West  'I'n  n  it  only  in  Great 
Briti  u)  but  in  all  Etirope.  W'e  have  a 
'.limatc  and  soil  unrivalled,  and  with 
are  can  raise  the  finest  tobacco  in  ih* 
torld. 


Mlorhesfer. 

The  fl  our  m  imifrrturing  capacities 
if  litis  enter  pri-iiig  city  of  western  New 
V'ork  are  thus  glanced  at  in  a  letter  pub- 
ished  ill  t  he  Corait.ercial  .Advertiser; 

The  gr  :it  husinms  of  |{  ichester  is  the 
vheal  and  flour  trade.  Its  p  si'ion  is 
such  th.ii  It  aftb  (Is  the  natural  market 
'dr  the  wdteat  growi  rs  of  tiie  ar'cat  “gran- 
ry”  of  New  York;  and  the  water  power 
■Ujiplied  liy  the  rapids  arir^  fills  of  the 
fiver  iti  the  di'scciii.  being  almut  two 
iiiiidred  ami  sixty  feet  within  the  city 
bmiis.  giv-s  the  pi  ice  art  advantage  over 
ill  other  localities  in  the  NVesterii  region 
f  Vevv  Yoik.  I'hert  is  no  other  town 
Hi  tlic  world  vvher  ■  there  are  so  many 
iloui  ing-rndls,  (■(uislriicted  upon  so  large 
I  scale,  and  built  with  such  •  xpence  and 
•iolidiiy  —  Wiieii  the.se  niills  are  all  in  mo- 
ion,  as  in  ordinary  good  limes  tliey 

■  snail V  are,  they  ate  mhcpiate  to  tlie 
lady  maiiiilactiire  of  five  thoii.siindhar— 

r  ds  of  flour  and  require  daily  nearly  twen- 
y-five  Ih  itisan  I  bu'liid'  of  wheat.  1  wo 
I  tiicse  great  flout ing  mill s  I  linvevisi- 
ed.  and  examined  frotn  the  water  wheels 
to  the  machinery  in  the  ailick,  vi'/.  ;  the 
iiiM  of  the  .Mc'srs  Beach,  and  tlsat  of 
Mr.  llaivey  E'y.  'I'lie  former  is.  1  am 
'old  the  largest  estahlishmeni  of  the  kind 
in  tlie  United  Sia'e.',  liaving  sixteen  runs 
•f  stones.  Mr.  Ely’s  mill,  however,  I  be- 
leve,  is  eoiis'deied  as  in  all  respects  up- 
iroai  hiiig  the  neari  st  to  [)’'rfeciian  of 

■  tiy  "I  them.  The  siliiatioti  is  npon  the 
i'/i  t  l)ink  ufihe  river,  a  few  rods  above 

he  •atpieduc*.  It  stands  upon  the  edge 
'f  the  e.iital,  and  has  eiilier  nine  or 
twelve  runs  o  st'cies  (I  foiget  wfiich.) 

■  lid  the  whiile  edifie,'  seenH  to  he  al- 
iiost  as  full  ‘d’ maeliinerv  as  tin*  ctise  of 

u  vvatch — and  tins  machinery  seems  to 
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be  of  the  most  complete  and  perfect 
character  For  instance,  a  boat  laden 
with  wheat  may  be  run  alono;  side  ol 
the  null;  the  wheat  shovelled  into  a 
chain  of  ascending  buckets,  and  carried 
through  every  process  of  cleaning,  grin 
ding,  coding,  bcdling,  and  being  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  barrels,  into  which  it  is 
pressed  by  the  machinery;  ready  for  the 
cooper,  as  the  last  olbce,  to  clap  in  the 
head.  And  the  wheat  is  carried  thio’ 
all  the  ililferent  processes  by  being 
handled  but  once  1st.  It  is  carried 


w  W>v  VW 


it  goes  th  ough  one  machine,  to  Ian  out 
the  remaining  chafl'.  It  goes  througli 


juarters  of  the  c  mnfrv,  some  injury 
las  been  done  by  the  wet  weatlier  ;  and 
it  is  mentioned,  also,  that  le.ss  wheat 
was  sown  last  fail,  owing  to  a  similar 
cause,  than  has  been  usual  hereto¬ 
fore.  But,  niak.ng  the  necessary  al¬ 
lowances  in  the  general  aggregate  for 
the  operation  of  these  causes,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  result,  as  » 
whole,  will  he  favorable.  At  all  events 
any  possible  or  prohalile  deficiency  in 
the  English  wheat  crop,  as  compared 
with  a  fair  average  product,  is  likely 


up  into  the  fifth,  or  topmost  loft,  wliere  to  be  made  up  by  the  abundant  yield 

of  the  secondary  or  summer  crops, 
which  aie  represented  as  of  unusual 
another  machine,  to  be  .separated  from  proodse.  R'derriiig  to  the  harvest,  a 
cheat  and  cockle  ;  it  is  then  carried  London  paper  of  the  4th  «if  September, 


through  another,  wliich  cleanses  it  of 
llie  smut,  if  any;  it  then  descends  into 
the  hopper,  and  being  groiiml,  it  goes 
into  the  bcdters,  .•’hence  it  passes  into 
the  hui  kets  again,  and  is  carried  up  in¬ 
to  the  cmding  chambers,  Into  vvbicli  it  is 
thrown  and  spread  for  cooling.  As  it 
becomes  coid,  it  is  carried  out  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  And  brouglit  down  cool,  -uper 
fine  Hour,  and  packed,  as  I  have  before 
descr  bed.  ■ 

1  do  not  know'  that  I  have  given  an 
intelligible  idea  of  the  mill,  nr  the  (iro- 
cess;  and  perhap.s  some  of  the  miller- 
may  laugh  at  my  enors,  if  I  liave  madi 
Any.  —  II  so  let  them  write  a  hotter  ac¬ 
count.  1  understand  what  1  have  writ 
ten  respecting  Mr  F.ly’s  mill,  and  the 
others  are  generally,  if  not  all,  construe 
ted  upon  the  same  principle.  Mr  Ei\ 
catituin  nut  for  market  four  hnni  red 
bairels  of  flour  per  day.  Beach’s  estab 
iislimeiit  wdl  tiirii  oot  50U;  aiul  to  sav 
nothing  of  various  other  matiufacloriiu 
oatalilislimc-nts  in  different  hraiiches. 
there  are  as  many  of  tlio.«e  mas-;i\ e  flouV 
ing  iiiillsas  the  eiidre  watf-rs  of  the  Gene< 
»cc,  in  a  tiry  season,  can  keep  in  motion. 

ffl/rrvcsf> 

The  conclii.sion  to  lie  drawn  from  tin 
luir  (it  the  late  iiitelligetue  (Vom  Etiir 
land,  is,  tlial  the  Inuvest  will  turn  ou 
pretty  fair  Lae  present  season.  In  sum  ‘ 


says 


''  In  southern  aud  mid-land 


connties  most  of  the  corn  is  housed  ; 
while  in  the  moie  northeriih  districts  tin* 
operations  of  ihe  harvest  field  are  going 
on  actively,  and  should  favouralde  wea- 
llier  continue,  the  land  will  soon  be 
cleared.'’  ^11  accounts  do  not  concur, 
but  on  the  wliole,  and  takii.gllie  aver¬ 
age,  as  we  just  said,  tlie  ciops,  it  i» 
confidently  anticipated,  will  turn  out 
well. — Balt  Pat. 


The  New  York  Post  states  that  can- 
lies  oftlie  kind  described  in  the  annex¬ 
ed  paragraph  are  now  manufactured  in 
'hat  I  ity. 

Maru^artne  Candles. — This  is  a  new 
kind  of  candles  tliiit  liave  been  used  for 
several  years  in  Paris,  but  have  only 
KCsiitlv  been  introduced  into  this  coun¬ 
try.  Tlicy  are  prepared,  we  telieve, 
from  tallow,  but  in  socli  a  way  that  they 
ire  not  surpassed  either  for  hiilliancy 
r  strength  of  light  or  liardtiiss  and  dur- 
ibililv,  by  die  best  spenn  candles  that 
tie  maiiufaciuied.  It  is  said  tliey  may 
le  shipped  to  any  part  ol  the  globe 
wiilioiil  soiling  the  malenals  in  whi<  b 
hey  are  enclosed,  a  id  are  found  to  re— 
ost  the  heat  of  tlie  waime,-*t  latitudes, 
riie  wieks  being  plaited,  never  H'q'iiro 
•  nulling,  ami  wfiut  is  esjierialK  to  ben<»- 
■d  tlie  candic.s  are  sold  about  iliirty 
er  cent  lc;vvei'  ihai,  the  comnion  sperm. 
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Itfuritig  i'ttlvis 

Messrs  Eiiilms; — It  is  a  ni)forious 
fact,  that  cattle  have  not  been  reared 
of  late,  to  meet  tlie  increased  wants  of 
society.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
high  prices  of  bolter  induced  tlie  far¬ 
mer  to  kill  his  calves  at  their  birth, 
and  feed  them  to  his  swine,  to  save 
the  milk  for  butter.  If  this  be  true, 
the  ciueify  and  waste  might  have  be  n 
avoided, without  diminishing  the  quan 
tity  of  butter. 

The  cream  may  be  skimmed  off,  and 
the  skimmed  milk  fed  to  the  calf,  b\ 
adding  meal  from  any  grain;  or  by  po 
tatoes  boiled,  mashed,  and  mixed  wit 
the  milk,  and  fed  to  tlie  calf, more  pro 
fitably  than  to  give  it  the  new  milk 
This  mode  of  treatment  will  fatten  the 
calf  for  the  butcher,  or  for  raising  it. 
as  well  as  by  allowing  the  calf  to  suck 
or  drink  the  new  milk. 

This  lias  been  tested  by  Mr  D  Hear 
•ey,  of  my  ne.ghborhood .  He  has 
practicerl  this  mode  of  feeding  his  cal¬ 
ves  for  some  year'i,and  no  one  lias  rais¬ 
ed  finerand  better  calves,  nor  so  lariie 
and  thrifty,  that  1  ha'e  seen.  He  has 
usually  made  seven  to  eight  pounds  ol 
butter  per  week  f'om  the  cow,  at  the 
time.  Davio  Tomlinson. 

Schenectady,' N  J  Jan  11,  1840. — 
Cullivalor, 


ITIamirc. 

The  rivers,  the  ■<alt  marshes,  and  the 
«ea  are  prolific  in  the  materials  of  fer¬ 
tility.  Their  vegetables,  their  mud, 
and  their  fisli,  are  all  convertible  into 
the  food  of  farm  crops. 

From  the  materials  already  enumer 
ated  great  fertility  has  been  imparted 
to  farms,  which  had  been  v  orn  out  by 
bad  liushandry.  On  mentioning  to  a 
visitor  Irom  S.  Carolina,  Mr  Crowe. I. 
the  other  day,  that  I  had  visited  a  farm 
upon  Staten  Island.  Mr  Sc  leys,  where 
the  proprietor,  he.side8  manuring  well 
his  crops  of  the  season,  had  accnintila 
ted  a  surplus  of  25.000  loads  of  exce' 
lent  compost,  from  the  cattle  yard- 
the  swamps,  and  the  sea,  ’.vithin  his 


jurisdiction,  my  visiter  lemarked,  that 
he  had  a  m  ist  equalled  that  himself  for 
he  had  actually  applied  to  his  planta¬ 
tion,  during  the  veal.  20,000  loads  of 
like  compost,  with  theaddiiion  of  such 
materials  as  the  cotton  crops  afforded. 
Mr  Crowell  is  a  large  planter.  He  cul¬ 
tivated,  this  year,  two  hundred  acres 
sea-island  cotton.  When  he  first  turn¬ 
ed  his  attention  to  manures,  twelve 
years  ago,  he  became,  he  told  me,  rath- 

the  butt  of  ridicule  to  his  neiglibort 
than  the  subject  of  commendation. 
I|i«  continuing  the  [iractice.  and  his 
increasing  outlay  upon  it, is  a  .sufficient 
••vidence  that  he  finds  it  profitable; 
while  liis  neighbors  are  now  giving  the 
ipproval,  by  adopting  his  practice. 

Juil^e  Bud's  Address. 

PreserTatioii  of  Cabba^. 

The  following  metho  lsof  preserving 
cabbages  for  winter  use  are  the  result 
of  experience; 

The  cabbages  should  be  gathered  be¬ 
fore  iiijliry  is  done  tliem  by  the  severe 
fall  frosis;  the  heavy  outside  leaves 
should  remain  on  the  stalk.  Fix  a 
string  or  cord  round  the  stump  near 
ilie  roots,  suspended  from  the  sleepers 
with  the  heads  downward  in  a  cool  cel¬ 
lar,  and  they  are  ready  and  fit  for  use 
at  all  times.  Cabbages  kept  in  this 
manner  retain  all  their  peculiar  flavor 
and  sweetness,-  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
stump  and  leaves  is  concentrated  in 
the  part  which  is  used,  are  handy  of 
access,  occupy  by  little  room  which 
would  be  occupied  by  other  purposes, 
and  seldom,  if  ever  rot,  the  outside 
leaves  wilt  and  contract,  and  in  time 
become  quite  dry,  which  form  a  sort  of 
coating  that  serves  to  exclude  the  air 
from  the  inside  of  the  head. 

Another  method  practised  by  soma 
and  highly  recommended,  is  to  cut  the 
lie  d  from  the  stump,  pack  close  in  a 
sack,  taking  care  to  fill  up  the  vacan- 
l  es  with  dry  chaff,  thereby  excluding 
lie  air  and  keep  in  a  dry  cellar— 'Af5aHy 
Cullivalor 


VicJcUn!'  Cucumbers — 'Damaged  Grain — Prices  Current.  7*9 


Fir.klln^  Cucumbers. 

A  correspondent  of  tlio  New  England 
Farmer  gives  an  efficacious  method  of 
pickling  cucumbeta,  wliich  lie  learnt  from 
a  sea  captain  ill  the  West  Indies.  'I’lie 
receipt  is  very  simple,  and  the  superioi 
ity  of  the  pickles  cured  hy  its  dir^  ctions, 
has  been  te»ted  by  many  years,  cxperi 
ence.  They  are  neither  affected  by  agt; 
season,  nor  climate.  The  following  i. 
the  receipt:--*'  Fo  eacli  hundred  of  cu 
cumbers,  put  a  pint  of  salt,  and  pour  in 
boiling  water  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole 
Cover  f'ein  well  to  prevent  the  stean 
from  escaping,  and  in  this  condition  le' 
them  stand  for  twenly-fonr  hours.  The\ 
are  then  to  he  taken  out  and  after  hcirii' 
wiped  perfectly  dry,  (care  being  lake:, 
that  the  skin  is  not  broken,)  placed  in 
the  j  ir  in  whicli  tliey  are  to  be  kept 
Boiling  vinegar  (if  spiced  is  to  be  used 
it  shouUl  be  boileil  with  the  vimgar,)  is 
then  to  be  put  to  them,  the  jir  closei) 
light  and  in  a  fortnight  delicious  liard 
pickles  are  produced,  as  green  as  the 
day  tliey  were  upon  the  vines,”  The  best 
vinegar  to  be  used. 

To  CoRUKCT  Dcm^gkd  Grain. — 
M  usty  grain,  totallv  unlit  for  use,  and 
wliicli  can  scarcely  be  ground,  may,  it 
is  said, be  rendered  perfectly  sweet  and 
sound  by  imoiersing  it  in  boiling  water 
and  letting  it  remain  till  the  water  be¬ 
comes  cold,  'I'he  quantity  of  waiei 
must  be  double  to  that  of  the  grain  tn 
be  purified.  The  musty  quality  rarely 
penetrates  tlirough  tlie  husk  or  bran  ol 
the  wheat.  In  the  hot  water,  all  the 
decaveil  or  rotten  grain  swim,i  upon  the 
surface,  so  that  the  remiining  wliea' 
is  effectnully  cleansed  from  all  impuri 
ties,  without  any  ma'erial  loss.  It  i.s 
afterwards  to  be  dried,  stirring  occa¬ 
sionally,  on  the  kiln. — .V.  E.  Farmer. 
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Fredtrick,  Oct.  23,  1840. 
Flour. — Flour  from  wagon,  84,75. 
ir/teat. — ("New)  I'rioie  red  95  clS. 

Ilye — 53  cenl.s. 
liiickwUcat. — 02  cents. 


A  late  Boston  paper  gives  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  mildness  of  the  season,  the 
fact  that  a  gentleman  had  brought  to  th' 
office  several  branches  of  an  apple  tree, 
thickly  studded  with  blossoms. 


MARKETING  AT  FREDERICK 

October  22d  1840. 
Beef  fi  to  8ct 

Veal  5  to  6cti 

A/otton  3  to  5cti 

Chickens  per  doz.  S2,50cti 
Essrs  do  18cts 

Pol.iloes  per  bushel  40  to  50cts. 

Apples  do  .50c(s 

Sweet  Potatoes,  do  $1  to  81,25cts 
Butter  22  to  25ctf 

B  A  LTl  31 0  R  iTm  A  R  K  ET. 

Baltimore,  Oct  22,  1840. 

FLOUR. — Sale.s  of  Howard  .street  Flour, 
have  been  rtiade  at.  85  a  6  87  1  2,  principal¬ 
ly  at  the  latter  price  for  good  common 
brands. 

GRAIN. — New  Maryland  and  Virginia 
Red  Wheats  prime  we  quote  at  95  a  100c. 
Sales  of  old  do.  at  103  a  104  cIs.  Maryland 
Corn,  yellow  at  54  a  55c  and  wh  te  62  a 
53cis.  Oats  Maryland  at  28  cis. 

WHISKEY. -In  hl.d.  is  doll  at  25  cts. 
hlls.  at  26  cts*  Wagon  price  of  bbls.  23c. 

exclusive  of  ihe  barrel. 

CLOVER  SEED  — We  quote  the  store 
price  at  8-5 .2.3  a  85,50,  and  the  wagon 
price  at  84,53  a  $5. 

HAGERS-TO^VN  MARKET. 

Flour  per  barrel  84,62  a  4.75;  Wheat 
(ler  bushel  8.5  a  87.  R\e  53  a  56,  Corn  40 
i  45,  Oats  25  a  27,  Clover  seed  810  a  11, 
Beef  per  pound  7  a  8,  Rutter  16  a  20. 

WILLIAMSPOKT  MARKET- 
Flour  per  barrel  .84,7-5  a  6,25.  Wheal 
per  lioshel  93  a  8'.  Rye  65,  Corn  60,  Oats 
2.S  a  33,  Potatoes  3 1,  Whiskey  per  gallon 
23  a  33,  Stone  Coal  per  tiushel  40  cts. 

CUMBERLAND  .MARKET. 

Flour  84  a  4,25,  Wheal  70  a  80,  Rro 
40  a  50,  Corn  45  a  50,  Oats  25  a  28,  Po¬ 
tatoes  2.5  a  31,  Rutter  per  pound  11  a  12, 
Reel  7  a  8,  Veal  6  a  7,  Chic  ken.s  per  dozen 
1  75  a  2,  Eggs  10  a  11,  Stone  Coal  per 
hurhel  3  a  10,  Whiskey  per  gallon  31  a  37 
per  gallon. 


Recipes. 

Goon  CiOKK, —  Direi-iions  for  making; 
Jweet,  clear  Cider,  that  slmll  retain  its  fine 
▼  inous  flavor  and  keep  good  for  a  long  time 
in  casks,  like  Wine. 

'I'bere  are  |)ersons  in  this  country,  who 
have  lor  years  been  in  the  habit  of  making  a 
particularly  fine,  rich  and  sweet  Cider,  w  hich 
they  sell  from  six  to  ten  dollars  per  barrel; 
the  method  ol  doing  it  they  have  endeavored 
to  keej)  a  profound  secret. 

The  wrilerof  this,  heing  acquainted  with 
the  art,  is  desirous  that  all  Cider  makers 
may  profit  liy  it,  and  lakes  this  melliod  to 
make  it  more  generally  kt.own. 

It  is  of  importance  in  making  Cider,  thal 
the  mill,  the  prcsis,  and  all  the  materials  be 
sweet  and  clean,  and  the  straw  clear  from 
dust'  'I  o  make  good  cider,  fruit  should  be 
ripe,  (but  not  rotten)  and  when  the  applet 
are  ground,  if  the  juice  is  left  in  the  pomace 
24  hours,  the  Cider  will  be  richer,  softer, 
and  higher  colored;  if  fruit  is  all  ol  tlie  same 
kind,  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  Cidei 
will  be  In  tier  as  the  fernieiilalion  u  ill  certain 
ly  be  more  regular,  wldch  is  of  im|ioi  lance. 
The  galhering  and  grinding  of  the  apples, 
and  pressing  out  the  juice,  is  a  mere  manua 
labor,  perfotmed  wilh  very  little  skill  in  tlie 
Operation; — I  til  here  the  great  art  ol  making 
good  Cider  commences;  for  as  soon  as  (lie 
juice  i«  pressed  out,  nature  begins  to  woik  r 
wonderful  change  in  it.  The  juice  ofliuil, 
if  left  to  itself,  will  undergo  three  dislint 
fermentations,  all  of  which  change  the  tjual 
ity  and  nature  of  this  fluid.  'I  he  first  is  ttii 
Vinous;  the  second  the  Acid,  w  hich  makes  ii 
hard  and  prep.,ies  it  for  vinegai;  by  the  third 
it  becomes  putrid.  The  firs!  (ei mentation 
the  only  one  the  juice  of  apples  should  un¬ 
dergo  to  make  good  Cider.  It  is  this  ('per 
ation  thal  separales  the  filih  liom  the  juice 
and  leaves  it  a  clear,  sweet  vinous  liquor. 
To  preserve  it  in  tliis  stale  is  the  grand  se 
crel;  this  is  done  by  fumigating  it  with  sul- 
phui,  whicli  checks  any  fut iher  lermenlation 
and  (ireserves  it  in  ils  fine  vinous  slate  II 
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is  to  he  wished  that  all  Cider  makers  would 
make  a  trial  of  this  melhod;  it  is  atiendcd 
with  no  expense,  and  but  little  tronfde,  and 
will  have  the  desired  effect  1  would  re¬ 
commend  that  the  juice,  as  it  comes  from 
lhe|)ress,  he  placed  in  open  headed  casks  or 
vafs;  in  this  situation  it  is  most  bikely  to  un¬ 
dergo  a  proper  fermentation,  and  the  person 
attending  may  with  great  correclness  ascer¬ 
tain  when  this  first  fermentation  ceases;  thi» 
is  of  great  importance,  and  mu-i  t  .>e  particu¬ 
larly  attended  to.  'I'he  fermentation  is  at¬ 
tended  with  a  hissing  noise,  bubbles  rising 
to  the  surface  and  there  lorminga  soft  spun¬ 
gy  crust  over  the  liquor.  VViien  the  crust 
begins  to  crack,  and  a  wliite  froth  appears  in 
he  cracks  level  w  ith  the  suriaceol  the  head, 
he  fermenlalioii  is  about  stojiping  At  this 
ime  the  liquor  is  in  the  fine  genuin* 
lean  slate,  and  must  be  drawn  off  imme¬ 
diately  into  clean  casks;  this  is  the  lime  lo 
fumigate  it  w  ith  sulphur.  To  do  this,  take 
a  strip  of  canvass  or  rag,  about  two  inches 
bioad  and  Iw elve  inches  long,  dip  this  into 
mt died  sul|diur.  and  when  a  few  pails  of 
worked  Cider  ate  pul  into  the  cask,  set  this 
nialchon  fite  and  ft'ld  it  in  the  cask,  li'l  it 
is  consumed,  then  bung  the  cask  and  shake 
it,  that  the  liquor  may  im  oi  j  oi ate  w  ith  and 
lelain  ihe  fume-;  after  this  fill  the  cask  and 
l  ung  It  up.  This  Cider  should  be  racked  off 
again  the  latter  part  of  Kel.iuary  or  first  of 
INlaich,  and  il  not  as  clear  as  you  wish  it, 
pul  in  isinglass  lo  tine  il,and  stir  it  well: 
then  put  the  cask  in  a  cool  place  where  il 
w  ill  not  bedisturl  ed,  tor  the  fining  to  settle. 
Cider  prepared  in  this  nianner  will  keep 
sweet  for  j  ears. 

It  is  certainly  of  great  imporlanee  to  lli» 
eo])leol  America  to  cultivate  the  fruit  that 
'S  natural  lo  Ihe  soil  oftheir  country,  and  to 
make  the  most  of  the  fruit  w  hich  llial  soil 
[iroduces;  especially  when  ils  produce  is  an 
article  ol  value,  and  ot  great  consumption  in 
this  country.  A  i.iveb  of  Cider 

114*1  Omelet — Is  made  with  grated 
coI(5  ham,  stirred  inloiheetrgs  w  bile  heating. 
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Protection  of  Plants  in  f-Vinler. 

Maine  Cultivator  states,  that  the  tiest  arti¬ 
cle  with  u  bich  to  cover  Grapo  Vines  and 
other  tender  plants,  as  a  (irolection  during 
winter,  is  hemlock  boughs.  'I'hey  turn  th« 
water,  being  more  compact’ — Straw,  on  tha 
contrary  wliicli  is  commonly  used,  collecti 
and  retains  the  wet,  and  sometimes  does 
more  hurt  (hau  good.  It  is  not  so  much  tha 
cold  of  our  winters  that  destroys  tender 
roots,  as  the  wet  that  is  suffered  to  freeze 
into  ice  about  them. 


fit)- For  Price  Current,  see  next  to 
last  page. 
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jfddnss  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq. — The 
address  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq  ,  deliver 
ed  at  the  Agricultural  Exliibition  in  Phila- 
delphia,  which  we  publish  in  our  present 
number  will  be  found  amply  to  repay  for  its 
perusal  See  how  he  recommends  Agricul. 
lural  papers  to  the  attention  of  the  farmer. 


Agricultural  Journal. — Now  that  the 
political  excitement  has  passed  off,  more 
tune  and  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  the 
farmer,  for  generof  reading,  and  we  think 
it  to  he  highly  probable  that  he  could  not 
appropriate  his  long  winter  evenings  to  bet¬ 
ter  purpose  .ban  in  the  study  of  subjects 
connected  with  liis  business,  and  the  in- 
Teslrnent  of  his  lime,  which  may  be  coiisi 
ftered  as  his  (.')|>ilal,  in  the  inciease  of  his 
slock  ot  knowledge,  and  his  acquaintances 
with  the  theory  no  less  than  the  practice  of 
bis  business.  Jl  is  a  shame  for  any  tmner 
to  be  without  some  agricultural  journal,  an 
we  would  therefore  recommend  the  ‘  Wes 
tern  Maryland  Farmer”  to  his  attention, 
ioih  for  the  cheapness  of  its  price,  and  th 
•mount  of  useful  information  it  containi) 
Far. — VoL.  ]. — No.  6. 


From  the  Frederick  f  Jerald. 

By  tlia  following  notice  it  will  he  seen  that 
the  famous  Rol.an  Potaloe  succeeds  well  up¬ 
on  ti’Al  in  oiii-  soil.  'I’he  principal  objection 
that  we  have  lieard  urged  aeainsl  it,  is  tiiat 
ihough  it  grows  large  yet  that  it  is  not  so 
good  an  eaiiiig  po'aloe  as  the  Mercer 

i^lani  ilohan  I*oUnoes. 

A  friend  sent  me  one  hohoi  1'  .latoe  last 
Winter,  weighi  ig  6  ounces  ;  in  May  last  I 
cut  it  in  pieces,  leaving  one  eye  in  each 
piece,and  planted  them  in  tidls  A  few  days 
since  we  dug  them  and  found  fi  e  yield  to  be 
nearly  a  bushel  of  oiicomiTioiily  large  Pota-" 
oesj  weighing  32  Ihs  Six  of  ilie  largest 
weighed  iO  los  ami  a  single  one  weight il 
2^  lbs  I  am  satisfied  if  the  season  had  been 
favourable,  the  )itld  would  have  been  one 
third  more  at  least. 

WILLIAM  f.KASR, 
l.ingaiiore. 


Cheap  and  Valuable  Manure. — Rais® 
a  platform  of  earth,  eight  feet  wide,  osie 
toot  high,  an  I  of  any  length,  according 
to  tlie  (jiiaiitity  wanted  ou  the  liead 
land  of  u  fiekl.  On  the  first  stratum  of 
earth  lay  a  thin  stratum  of  liute  ‘fresh 
from  the  kiln,  dissidve  tir  slake  tins  wit b 
salt  brine  or  sea  water,  from  tlie  nose 
of  a  wateri  ig  pd?  add  immediitelv  ano¬ 
ther  layer  of  earlh,  then  lime  and  brine 
as  before,  carrying  it  to  any  convenient 
ehighl.  Ill  a  week  ii  s’lould  be  lurriet- 
over,  rarefally  broken  an<!  mixed,  sv 
that  the  maso  may  be  thoroughly  in- 
corpoiated.  This  c.MU'vcr't  doubles  ib 
crop  of,  p  .tatoc.s  nor!  .  .ibbage  and 
actually  belfe  thin  stable  dung. 
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neet  Sugar  Itlaniifaelure 

'1  Ilf  I'tllowiig  article  fiotii  the  Al¬ 
bany  Cultivator,  will  lie  read  with  in¬ 
terest,  tlioi.gh  'he  suggestion  in  the  last 
par8gTiif)h  I , s[  ecting  the  Sugar  Maple 
is  better  ailaptcd  to  the  Northern  than 
to  the  Middle  oi  Southern  States. 

Mr.  Childs' b(  ok  on  the  making  of 
augar  from  the  hcet,  derives  much  ot  its 
interest  from  the  history  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  maile  the  pa‘t  season  at  North- 
*mplon.  to  test  f  ’  e  n«  w  mode  of  manu- 
factui  ing  by  desiccation  or  drying  the 
root  before  rasping,  instead  of  using  it 
while  fre'h,a>  lia,.  been  heretr/ore  prac 
tised.  Tlie  results  app- ar  to  Jiave  been 
very  satisfactorv  under  the  circumstan¬ 
ces:  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Childs', 
establish  the  following  positions: 

1st  'riiatlhe  saccharine  contained  in 
the  beet  can  he  extracted  by  the  method 
of  dessicradon. 

2d  I  hat  raw  sugar  can  be  obtained 
without  all  V  bad  la-te,  and  fit  for  itiime 
diate  coosumpi ion. 

3(1  'I  hai  Aine.ican  beets,  though  gen ■ 
erallv  inr''ri(  r  to  the  European  in  sac¬ 
charine  richiics'.  »an  liy  suitable  cul¬ 
ture  be  o  ade  'uf  rior  to  none. 

4tli  'J'hat  50  per  cent  more  of  cry- 
sfallizable  .sugar  can  he  obtained  by  the 
method  of  di  s^i(■cation,  than  has  gener- 
allv  been  obtained  hy  tlie  method  o! 
grating  and  pression,  or  macerating  lit 
green  be'i- 

5th  That  the  beet  once  dried,  may¬ 
be  kept  an  indefinite  time  without  lia 
btlity  to  inj’-iiy. 

In  the  expernoentg  of  Mr.  Ciiilds,  Ik 
constantly  obtained  from  7  to  lO  pounds 
of^  saiclii.iit  e  from  lOO  lbs.  of  fresh] 
beet,  or  14  Uh  <■!  beet  dried;  Owing 
to  some  ini{>erf('cti(  iis  in  the  process, 
too  large  a  quantity  ct  molassef  at  firM 
resisted  ail  eff'  rts  at  crystallization:  bu 
these  difticuliies  iiereal  last  overcome, 
and  the  SI  gar  was  not  only  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  (joality,  but  what  litt  e  molasses  re¬ 
mained,  “was  of  a  bright  amber  coh/r. 
and  sc  [lure  and  pi ca  ant.  as  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  by  many  to  any  but  sugar  bakers  ’ 
'I  he  Actual  cost  of  the  fcugar  made,  when 


the  material  lias  been  good,  was  It 
cents  per  lb.,  the  pulp  and  manure  or 
scum  not  taken  into  the  account:- 
Mr.  Childs  also  made  expet  iments  or 
the  stalk  of  maize  or  common  corn,  and 
on  the  pumpkin,  and  from  both  obtained 
good  sugar  and  molasses.  We  iinagin* 
liovvever,  that  sugar  from  the  corn  stalk 
cannot  be  expected  to  any  extent, as  they 
most  be  galhe>-ed  before  the  ear  could 
mature,  and  that  would  occasion  seri¬ 
ous  loss.  Should  it  be  fouijtl  on  experi¬ 
ment  that  the  pumpkin  could  be  made 
to  produce  sugar  to  any  considerably 
extent,  it  might  possibly  be  worth  cul¬ 
ture  as  an  independent  crop  for  the 
-lake  of  its  sugar,  and  its  seed  for  oil,, 
the  latter  producing  at  the  rale  of  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  fine,  pure  oil  to  one  bushel  of 
seeds. 

Tc’king  into  consideration  the  facts, 
that  to  those  engaged  in  it,  the  business 
was  entirely  nesv;  that  the  beets  were 
procured  at  a  great  disadvantage;  that 
the  fixtures,  implements,  &.e.  were  un¬ 
tried,  and  afterwards  found  to  require 
alteration  and  improvement;  we  think, 
the  results  such  as  warrant  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  northern  states  can  pro¬ 
duce  tlteir  own  sugar  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  tliougir  we  have  some  doubts  whe- 
'her  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Childs,  ‘‘that 
with  proper  &  sufficient  means  beet  su¬ 
gar  may  be  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  for  four  cents  per  pound,”  will  be 
speedily  realized,  lilr  Cliilds’  book 
contains  a  letter  from  Mr.  tscliuzenbach, 
a  brother  of  the  German  artist,  who  dis- 
coverei!  the  itnpartanl  process  of  desic¬ 
cation,  stating  that  his  brother  was  still 
improving  his  methods,  and  had  reduced 
die  cost  of  inanufaclme  consideiably 
below  four  cents  per  pound.  This  let¬ 
ter  gives  the  nature  and  expense  of  th« 
everal  iicms  in  the  process,  and  ii 
therefore  interesting.  On  the  wholci, 
Mr.  Childs’  hook  will  be  found  valuabl* 
to  all  wlio  lake  an  intere.it  in  the  beet 
sugar  nmiiulacf me,  or  wish  to  pro»s- 
cute  it  themselves. 

One  thing  mote  on  this  sugar  quet- 
lion;  if  any  of  our  readers  have  ihrea 
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•r  four  acres  of  pennanent  pasture,  or  n'g  being  taken  from  the  sow  or  weaned 


•ther  lands, suitable  for  the  purpose  inti 
tvill  plant  out  some  J50  or  200  t»r  the 
tugar  maple,  they  will  have  a  lastiiisr 
resource  for  a  supply  of  superior  sugar. 
If  the  maple  orchard  is  planted  so  as  fo 
kreak  t  lie  wind  from  the  dwelUng,  or 
the  fruit  orchard,  so  much  the  better,  li 
you  have  no  land  you  can  con-veni-ently 
•pare  for  such  a  use,  plant  the  sides  ol 
roads,  lanes  or  fences,  and  vou  will 


lay  her,la'ge  quantities  of  cows’  milk  it 
aloiost  invariab'y  gireii  as  a  sobslitule, 
peilniis  three  times  per  day.  'I’he  larg« 
quaii'ity  nearly  paralyzes  the  Iktle  di- 
iestivs  powers  the  pig  previmislv  pos- 
sesseil;  consequently  his  belly  becoinet 
listended  lar  beyond  its  wonted  size, 
isauiniiig  a  disgusting  bladowy  or  bel-' 
htwslike  appearance;  be  grows  poor,  bit 
'boulders  contract,  bis  rump  bt'cmnet 


beautify  youi  farms,  as  well  as  lay  the  peaked,  his  back  settles  down  back  of 


foundation  of  a  sure  ultimate  profit. 
O,  but  it  will  be  so  long  before  the  trees 
will  be  large  enough  to  make  sug  it  fi  ora . 
I  may  not  live  to  want  them  or  the  so 
far  Very  true  You  may  not  live  tin* 
twenty  or  thirty  years  requi  ed  to  grow 
a  good  sugar  orcliattl,  and  it  in  equally 
true  vou  may  not  live  to  gather  the  har¬ 
vest  iliat  is  now  ripening.  But  wliat  if 
you  do  not?  Is  there  no  one  to  oome 
after  vou,  wlio  will  bless  your  memory 


tii«  shoulder  bladei,  and  tlien  ronn'Is  up 
-looiftbiiig  fike  a  hedge  bog's  and  to 
tinifcli  the  picture,  his  hair  is  no  longer 
brilliaivt  and  glossy,  but  gray,  cromtiling 
and  ilead.  and  often  turning  ilie  other 
nay;  not  a  vestige  of  that  cle.io  evlin* 
di'ical  foi’in,  winch  never  fa  Is  to  elicit 
adiiiiraliot!,  where  beauty  lias  any  at- 
•radii  n,  ivmains,  tor  doe.s  he  cvi  r  ef— 
fecliially  recover.  Blood  and  pedigree 
are  no  guaads  against  this,  I  would 


for  this  or  similar  examples  of  fo.t-jhazard^  a  lew  suggestions  as  a  lemedy^ 
thought?  No  mao  has  a  right  to  enter  not  thai  1  cfl  ceive  them  to  be  tmexcep- 


tlic  world  ami  leave  it,  without  at  tin 
•ame  time  leaving  some  proof  that  it  is 
the  better  for  bis  having  lived  in  it. 

IVInnagcnient  of 

fPigs  is  decent  people — Dilly  Jones  J 
From  the  /Jlbany  Cultivator. 
Messrs  Gaylord  ami  'I'uiker: 


limisble,  but\5hat  they  ni.ay  he  tlie  meaiii 
of  drawing  firth  some  that  aie  from 
.Me-srs.  I.os^yng,  Bement  or  Alien,  or 
III!  other  talet  led  gentlemen  engaged 
ill  the  culiivaVon  of  ‘  the  noble  ani¬ 
mal.” 

I  would  havedhe  pig  tee//  accustom¬ 
ed  to  the  troj/g/i  before  weaning,  in  a 
The  munagement  of  fine  bred  pigs,  is’P^*f^  fihut  ofi  Iroin  tlie  inteifeience  of 
•'icitieg  more  atlrntion  at  this  day, ibis  mother;  1  woyld  feed  liim  four  or 
throoghout  this  couniiy  and  Ktiglam).  livi-  fd' ‘'a.V  with  boiled  rice,  and 


than  at  anv  fo  iiier  period  All  tlieev- 
aays  1  have  noticed  on  the  xubject.  have 
passed  very  indefinitely  over  what  I 
conceive  to  he  the  most  difficult  period 
of  the  animal’s  exislence,  am!  one 
through  which  he  seldcm  or  never  carries 
*11  h  s  good  points — w  hich  is  that  of 
leaving  me  sow. 

The  cause  appears  to  me  to  he  flii*;: 
low’s  milk  ia  much  more  rich  and  rintri 
tious  than  cows’,  ronseqoeiitlj  litUe 
action  or  concoction  of  the  stomach  pre¬ 
vious  to  being  carried  into  the  eireula- 
»ioa  is  required;  for  indeed  swine  being 
carmvoiuos  by  ii  .tore,  possess  at  all 
liuiea  very  weak  digestive  powers;  the 


In.ileil  potatoes  mavlu’d.  alt<  rnaielv.  ad¬ 
ding  a  lit'le  iniitli  from  a  new  mi  c!i 

o 

cow.  all  to  be  given  in  v'cy  small  qu  -n  ■ 
lilies,  with  trough  kept  cieaii;  .small 
quaiitilies  of  beeve’s  liver,  have  fine  ef- 
lect  ill  yielding  nourVhioeiit  pinfu-ely, 
is  ea**!'  o(  digestion,  vtiihout  distcndiof 
the  bi  lly  oriusiiall' ;  sheeiiV  p'ueks  arc 
good.  I)ut  should  he  boiled. 

No  pig  should  be  taken  f•om  its  mo- 
•lier  while  she  gives  any  milk  at  all;  but 
m  ea«os  where  it  is  unavoidable,  i'  shenilil 
be  do  ie  by  degrees,  t  ie  pig  l,;fi  n*  sock 
lorbaps  once  a  day  fur  some  days  with 
the  above  mentioned  feeding. 

Much  blame  has  been  attributed  U 


$4  Ploughing  Heavy  Larn 

the  breed  or  blood,  where,  ihe  manoge 
»ient  has  alone  been  at  PhuIi  ;  I  have 
leitnes-^ed  oo  many  disastrous  effects 
from  taking  pigs  abruptly  from  the  sows 
and  senditig  them  on  a  long  fatiguing 
Toyage.  that  I  have  resolved  that  tio  pig 
thall  go  from  me  until  it  has  passed  the 
ordeal  of  weaning.  No  valuable  pigs 
thould  be  sent  any  distance  without 
forne  interested  ijerson  to  attend  theon 
who  has  had  some  experience  in  their 
management. 

There  is  another  source  which  has 
often  prove  fatal  to  whole  litters  of  pigs 
which  is  that  of  interfering  withthesows 
at  the  time  of  their  litering  ;  the  so\v>. 
should  have  their  li  tie  at  the  place  of 
their  own  choosing  ;  it  is  the  only  ptace 
at  which  she  will  be  at  home  ;  it  is  idl* 
to  supjtose  that  dictation  or  interfer¬ 
ence  afariy  kind  can  be  of  service  to 
her;  she  is  governed  by  an  instinct  in¬ 
finitely  surpassing  human  calculation  on 
this  point.  I  never  interfere  further 
than  to  prevent  all  interference  and 
scarcely  ever  lust  a  pig. 

Z.  SniNDISH. 

Mbany^  June  25  1810 

Ploiigliing  IBcavy  Land-  ' 

Land  that  is  heavy  or  tenacious  should 
never  he  |.]ov^ed  when  wet.  &  tlx  se  who 
«re  summer  fallowing  fields  of  the  stamp 
•hould  he  cautious  in  working  it  when 
there  is  sufficient  moisture  [iresent  to 
render  it  adliesive.  A  disadvantage  in 
two  wavs  re-'tills  from  plowing  such 
land  when  ton  wet  ;  it  not  only  breaks 
such  latirl  into  large  lumps,  but  the  pre 
sure  of  moving  renders  it  so  compact  that 
they  d<i  not  crumble  readily  orquickW 
ind  tl’.e  roots  of  p  ants  find  little  nutri¬ 
ment  among  sot  h  ma.sses  ;  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  pl</W  in  jiassiiig  tlirough  a 
soil  so  conditioned  presses  and  smooths 
the  bottom  of  (he  furrow  in  such  a  way, 
that  when  dry,  an  artificial  liairlpan  it 
produced,  only  to  be  removed  by  the  ac 
tion  of  frost,  or  by  still  deeper  piowim: 
in  a  dry  season,  We  have  before  ns  a 
pregnant  instance  of  the  bad  effects 


i — ^Destroying  Weeds. 

of  plowing  heavy  land  when  foo  wet" 
A  tie'd  of  three  or  tour  acres,  intended 
f >r  corn  and  potatoes,  of  heavy,  but  rich 
land,  and  which  has  uniformly  grown 
fine  crops,  owing  to  peculiar  circurnstan- 
ees,  could  m,-t  be  seeded  or  planted 
niitil  so  late  in  the  season  that  further 
delav  was  not  admissHble,  ami  the  last 
plowing,  striking  out  ' an  i  planting  wat 
pet  formed  when  the  ground  was  satura¬ 
ted  with  moisture,  and  in  a  very  tinfar 
vorable  stale.  Dry  weather  followed, 
and  the  moved  eartli  ailhererl  in  large 
lumps,  hard  as  dry  bricks  but  many  of 
them  much  larger.  'I'he  .orn  in  som* 
iii'-tarices  was  unable  to  lorce  it* 
way  through  the  dried  crust  covering 
the  t  ills  ;  arul  as  the  masses  in  suchca- 
-es  do  not  crumble  readily,  at  hoeing 
there  was  not  pulverized  earth  enough  to 
place  arouiui  liie  plant  ,  and  it  will 
leaoily  be  conceived,  that  the  air  will 
circulate  more  freely  than  is  consistent 
With  vcgeialiou,  tiiroiigh  a  lull  ol  pota¬ 
toes  or  corn  constructed  of  such  coarse 
materials.  Never  have  we  belore  seen 
vvliat  i'uiglish  writers  call  a  lor  king  up 
of  the  null  itive  powers  of  the  sod,  ef- 
f  cted  so  completely  as  in  the  [iieseut 
instance,  ami  it  now  appears  clear  that 
former  friability  will  not  be  restored, 
tiiiiil  the  earihjis  submitted  to  the  action 
of  frost . 


destroying  Weeds. 

It  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one,  that 
those  pests  of  good  farming,  noxioua 
weeds,  have  increased,  and  are  increas¬ 
ing,  at  a  most  frightful  rate  in  nearly 
every  section  of  our  country.  Insignif¬ 
icant  in  their  appearance  or  results  at 
first  the  farmer  treat.s  them  with  con¬ 
tempt,  but  be.hire  he  is  aware,  they 
iiave  obtained  a  hold  on  the  soil,  whicli 
piisbles  the  intruders  tosei  him  at  de¬ 
fiance.  Tlie  only  safe  course  with 
weeds  is  to  meet  them  early  in  the 
field,  ami  allow  them  no  rest  until  the 
extirpation  is  complete.  Where  plant* 
jii  e  promoted  only  by  seeds,  as  charlock, 
Ueiii  ktout,  &,c.  they  can  be  eradcated 
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snore  easily,  than  when  they  are  pn.pa 
gated  bntl\  hy  seeds  and  roots  as  Johns- 


tlic  seed  (if  the  first  is  not  allowed  to 
ripen,  the  danjjfer  is  pist.  and  conse 


B;nl  PavicJifes  of  Farmers. 

President  Malison.  —  1.  That  ot  cul* 


wort,  Canada  tlii>ile,  elder,  &c.  Ifltivatin^  land  eilheir  naturally  poor,  or 


impoverished  by  cnltiv><tion.  He  attri- 
btites  this  to  the  effect  of  ‘Habit,’  con- 


quently  csreful  pulling  vvill  destroy  tinned  after  the  reason  for  it  has  ceased 
weeds  of  this  class  ;  but  wh  -re  the.  roots 
retain  their  vitali'y,  or  in  otlier  words 
the  plant  is  perennial,  the  labor  of  ex¬ 
tirpation  is  nincli  increased.  In  the 
Genesee  country  the  stem  krout  has 
become  so  [irevalent  in  the  wheat  fields 
that  comp tratively  little  precaution  is 
used  against  it,  and  ns  lar.:e  qnantitie* 
of  wheat  are  aninraily  distributed  Iroin 
that  section  of  il>e  ,<t.ite  to  others,  foi’ 
feed,  th  -  spread  of  tliat  weed  is  of  cor 
responding  extent.  So  with  the  Cana¬ 
da  thistle,  that  prince  of  no.xious  plan  s 
it  has  hecun  *  s  >  extensively  spread  ov 
er  most  of  the  northern  states,  that  e”or 
mous  as  the  evil  caused  lv  its  pr  'sence 
on  a  farm  are  it  excites  little  attention; 
and  mixed  with  clover,  tnnodiy.  or  o 
ther  grass  seeds,  is  rapi Hy  extending 
itself  to  districts  and  stafe-i  hitheitoex 
empt.  As  a  first  and  iiiiportaiit  step, 
every  fanner  should  resolv  that  nocon- 
lideralion  siiaU  induce  him  to  allow  am 
foul  stufi'  to  perfe(;t  its  seeds  on  Ids  farm. 

Were  this  generally  or  universally  doio 
the  most  effective  cause  of  increase 
would  be  arresfeil  at  once.  T  is  noth¬ 
ing  less  tlian  suiciilal  to  the  prospects 
of  the  farmer,  and  inflidiiig  great  evils 
on  those  around  him.  to  .illow  such 
plants  as  tlie  thistle,  johnswori,  stein 
krout,  charlock,  sweet  elder,  everla.sting 
daisy;  See-.  Jkc-  to  ripen  tlieirsecds,an(i 
and  propagate  unmolested  on  hispiemi- 
*es.  V\  eeds  then  that  cannot  be  pul 
led  should  ite  mown;  cut  or  beat  down 
in  such  a  way  that  no  seerl  can  possibly 
ripen  ;  and  it  should  also  be  rememlter- 
ed,  that  all  mutilation  or  injury  done 
to  the  leaves  or  stem  of  a  plant,  have 
an  effect  in  retarding  the  vigor  or  sp'ead 
of  tlie  roots,  and  not  nnfrequently  caus.“ 
their  destruction. 


An  Agr  cultural  fair  has  been  lately 
held  »t  Trenton  N,  J. 


to  exist.  Whilst  there  was  an  abun¬ 
dance  offresh  and  .'ertile  soil,  it  was 
(he  interest  of  the  cultivator  to  spread 
his  labor  over  as  great  a  surfice  as  he 
could.  Land  being  cheap  and  labor 
dear,  and  the  land  co-operating  pnwer- 
fiilly  wiih  tho  labor  it  was  profitable  to. 
draw  as  much  as  possible  f  oui  the  land. 
Labor  is  now  comnarativel y  cheaper 
in<l  land  dearei .  Where  labor  has  risen 
in  price  four-fold,  land  hasnsen  ten  fold 
it  least 

II.  ritp  evil  of  pressing  too  hard  on 
lie  land,  has  been  much  increase  d  by 
he  bad  mode  of  ploiig'iing  Shallow 
i  longhing  op  and  clown  hillv  land.  liav» 
hy  expO'ing  tlie  louse  ied  soil  to  be  ear¬ 
ned  otf  by  the  rains,  hastened  more  than 
iny'hiiig  i*lse  the  waste  rif  its  fertility. 

HI.  The  neglect  of  inannreis  anotlier 
error.  It  is  trace'll  to  tlie  same  cause 
with  excessive  copping  In  tlie  early 
-rage-,  of  ciilti cation  in  this  country,  it 
ivas  more  cniivenient  and  more  profita¬ 
ble  to  bring  new  land  into  cultivation 
than  to  improve  old  land.  The  fail- 
uie  of  new  land  lias  long  call.  d  for 
he  improvement  of  old  land  :biit  habit 
lus  kept  us  deaf  to  the  call. 

IV  — .Among  the*  best  means  of  aid¬ 
ing  ilie  prmluctiven  'ss  ol  the  sail  is  ir¬ 
rigation  ;  a  resource  vhich  aboniulf 
in  this  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in 
any  other  country. 

V  Mr.  Mad  son  conceives  it  is  a 
gros- error  that  Hoses  should  be  used 
instc'.ad  of  Oxen,  and  his  reasos  is  pret¬ 
ty  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  Or 

VI.  Too  many  mean  cattle  ai'e  kept. . 
As  a  faro  should  not  be  cultivated  be¬ 
yond  the  point  ut  which  it  can  be  kept 
in  good  heart,  so  the  stock  of  caltl* 
-liould  not  be  kept  in  greater  number 
han  I  he  r'sourres  of  food  can  keep  in 
(good  pliglit.  If  a  poor  farm  is  unprofit¬ 
able,  so  are  poor  cattle. 


Insects  about  Fruit  Trees — Salt — Shade  Trees. 
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Vlf.  of  all  tlie  errors  in  our  rural  2;ri-atljr  benefitted  bv  it  as  it  will  serf# 
«ronorn\.  no  ie  is  perlia|)s  to  be  so  much  as  an  excellent  manure.  This  is  sureij 
regr^ied  because  none  so  diHicolf  tob"lbe  case  with  good  kinds. —  Yanktt 
repaired;  as  the  injudicious  and  exces-  Farmer, 

»ive  destruction  oftimber  and  firewood 


It  seems  never  to  have  occored  rliat  the 
fond  was  not  inexfianstable,  and  that  a 


Shmle  Trees 

Tie  careful  not  to  transplant  before 


cropuf  trees  could  not  be  raised  as  q>.ick  the  leaves  have  falien — soon  after  at 
as  one  of  wlieat  or  corn. 

Mnseets  about  Trnlt  Trees— 

Suit- 

It  is  important  that  all  insects,  about 


yon  please, 

'rhe  trees  should  betaken  from  ope» 
t!;rou,)d.  If  taken  from  the  dense  forest, 
they  will  not  bear  the  expo'^ure. 

Select  tre'  S  of  second  growth;  they 


fruit  trees  should  be  destroyed.  Otic  hive  brlter  tops  and  better  roots  than 
method  ot  eti'ecting  this  desirable  ob-:tfie  first . 

ject  is  to  let  the  hogs  run  iiinh'r  the]  Triiisplant  the  tree  entire.  Tha 
trees  anil  deiimr  all  the  premature  ti  oil  ]cji\  es  are  the  lon^s  of  the  tree,  and 
that  falls  from  trees  and  with  the  fruit 'afieet  its  growth  as  rmich  as  the  roots, 
the  insects  in  it.  If  this  is  not  ilone|Tt,e  frequent  practice  oflopping  off  th« 
the  insec  ts  of  most  kinibs  will  take  a  top  is  very  bail . 


•  belter  in  the  earth  and  come  fo'-i h  n* 
•eason  and  prnduc,e  a  more  nniiieroti> 
family,  without  somelliiig  to 
their  projiToss  they  will  genet  ally  in- 
Creas  •  and  commit  great  ra'’age^. 

When  hogs  rannot  he  a'lowcd  to  con 
■  filler  fruit  trees,  the  finit  that  driqis 
early,  being  generally  aft'eeted  witti 
worms,  should  be  careliiily  and  (le- 
queiitl  V  picked  up  andthi  nwn  In  the  |ii;.s 
Lime  &  ashes  serve  both  tomanuie  fnni 
trees  and  destroy  inserts  aroond  ih.  ni 
Salt  in  small  quantities  is  nielli!  to  vno'i 
all  kind  nf  plants  and  souie  are  bene 
fitted  by  a  larg  quant iiy  ;  but  general¬ 
ly  it  should  be  afiplied  to  the  soil  before 
the  plant  put  int '  it.  a.s  a  direct  ap 
plication  to  the  top  or  root  may  prov 
beneficial  if  equally  mixed  up  wiru  the 
•oil. 

Some  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  othci 
plants  vv  li  bear  much  more  salt  tlian  o 
ihers,  tUfrefore  caution  ii  nece-sarv  ie 
the  use  of  this  ai'icle,  especially  when  a 
dir-  cl  application  is  made  to  a  tree  o 
plant.  By  experiments  which  we  have 
lately  made  with  salt  we  find  that  some 
plants  fiourisliiiig  well  wiih  so  large  an 
•ppliration  of  salt  ihat  it  des’roys  otlieis 
immedia'ely.  V\'e  think  ifiat  these 


Be  sure  and  g-  tall  the  rimts-  Remeta 
her  the  small  fibres  are  what  absorb 
at  resi  nonrislunerit  for  the  tree.  Stiip  oflf 


ihe'e.  and  the  mail,  body  of  the  root  be- 
coineronty  a  conirivance  to  hold  the  tree 
up.  TTo  iK)t  expc'se  the  roots  to  the  sun 
and  air  longer  than  is  ah-olutely  neces- 
sarv,  I  et  them  carry  w  itii  them  a-  much 
of  I  lie  old  soil  as  they  can  hold  on  to. 
In  setting  oot  the  trees  he  cartful  to 
M  ake  the  hole  so  large  that  the  root^ 
iiall  not  be  coiled;  neither  let  them  be 
crowded  together,  for  then  they  will  de- 
ay 

Thr-ow  upon  the  roots  at  first  fine 
.trong  mould,  never  any  manure  then 
lirovv  on  water,  and  shake  the  tree 
lid  the  mull  has  filled  up  all  the  inter¬ 
nees  between  the  roots.  After  the 
rmund  is  some  what  dry,  fill  up  the 
lole  and  tread  dow  n  the  earth.  Never 
cave  a  tree  »o  that  water  can  stand  over 
ts  oofs. 

riii.s  last  rule  is  the  reverse  of  lh« 
.jommon  practice,  and  is  correct. 


At  ah  Agricultural  Fair  in  Massacliu- 
setts  the  following  good  toast  was  perpe* 
trateil  ; 

Woman. — She  spoilt  us  with  an  ap— 
plants  that  do  not  receive  an  immediale|p/e;  she  atoned  for  the  wrong  by  form- 
injury  by  application  of  salt,  will  bedug  o  pair. 
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Philadelph in  Atgi'iculturat 
Kixhibifion 

BY  NICHOLAS  BIDDLB,  ESQ 

Gknti.eme>.  —  Wt'  are  assembled  to 
witness  «)ur  first  exhibition  since  the  re¬ 
cent  dnnation  by  tlie  State  ()»r  society 
while  engaged  with  all  its  own  resour¬ 
ces  ill  iin|iroving  our  agriculture  a|>- 
pealed  to  tlie  Legislature,  as  consisting 
mainly  offiruiers,  and  asked  that,  while 
BO  many  niillions  were  expended  in  the 
transportation  of  dor  production,  some¬ 
thing  should  be  siven  to  assist  in  ren¬ 
dering  those  productions  themselves 
more  abundant  and  more  valuable.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  a  law  was  passed  placing,  ev¬ 
ery  year,  at  the  tlisposal  of  the  Society 
a  sum  of  fifty  dollars  tor  each  nieudter 
«f  the  (legislature  for  the  city  and  coun¬ 
ty  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  jiaid  out  of  the 
taxes  to  be  raised  within  the  city  and 
county-  This  lhoug!i  small  in  amount, 
is  important  from  its  example,  nor,  in 
entering  upon  the  fii-st  enjoyment  of  it, 
Eliould  we  omit  our  thanks  to  the  IjCg- 
islature  for  tliis  mark  of  reg  ud  for  the 
farming  interest  to  the  ntemlters  from 
the  city  and  county  who  liberally  sup¬ 
ported  it,  and  moTe  e.specially  to  those 
members  ot  the  Society' to  whose  exer¬ 
tions  we  owe  tlie  success  ol  this  applica¬ 
tion,  among  whom  it  would  be  grea' 
injustice  not  to  name  George  VV  Ilob- 
erts,  R.  T.  Potts,  and  Capt.  'Pliomas 
Hayes,  but  in  an  esj)eci,il  manner  are 
the  ack nowledgemeiitg  of  all  fanner-^ 
due  to  Mr.  Ja  lies  Goweti,  who  is  al 
Ways  in  the  front  rank  where  public 
spirit  or  private  liberality  is  needed. 

The  S  iciety  has  thought  that  no  em 
ployment  of  the  additional  means  con 
filled  to  them  would  be  so  useful  as  to 
bring  the  firmers  together,  to  exh  bit 
(he  best  sj,i.c,iinen  •  of  their  industry,  and 
by  small  but  honorable  pruniums  to  en¬ 
courage  a  generous  competition  in  every 
branch  ol  fuming  productions.  The 
prizes  for  the  best  crops  muit  be  deri 
ded  at  a  later  part  of  the  season.  Bm 
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the  exhibition  of  farming  slock  and  far¬ 
ming  implernerds  is  now  beforc  you  ; 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  add  s>  met hing  ap¬ 
propriate  the  nccasion  Tbis  I  do 
cheerfully,  and  what  I  shall  say  will  bfr 
very  plain,  very  practical,  ami.  as  you 
will  learn  with  pleasure,  >ery  short.  Mjr 
pi)r()ose  is  to  say  a  levv  wotd.s  about  the 
real  condition  ot  fanning  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  (its  natural  advantages  ;  its  acquir¬ 
ed  means  &  then  sugg  'st  sucii  i  iipiove- 
ments  as  may  make  our  farms  more 
productive. 

There  are  peril, aps  few  po'-tmns  of  the 
earth  more  favou  led  by  Nature  tliail 
Pennsylvania.  II  er.soil  is  .*xcellent  and 
various — while  even  the  p  irts  least  a- 
dapted  in  tlicmselves  for  agnc  ilture, fur¬ 
nish  the  best  enrour.igement  to  it;  for 
the  hills  which  reject  the  jdoiigli  are  filled 
vith  coal  and  iron,  winch  ccdlert  large 
nasses  of  the  people  to  he  fed  by  'the 
farmers.  Her  climate  is  a  tiappv  medium 
between  the  hm;  w  uters  of  the  north- 
ern  region,  which  closealte  world  for  so 
many  months  against  farm  labor  and 
consume  so  much  of  its  produce  ofcar- 
rvingthe  farm  slock  ovei  long  months 
of  idleness,  and,  on  the  other  side,  th© 
unvarying  heal  of  souiheni  la'i'iides, 
often  unhealthy  and  unproductive  where 
both  men  and  cattle  degenerate.  la 
this  climate  almost  every  piodoctioa 
may  be  naturalized,  so  that,  in  point  of 
soil  and  season,  and  variety  of  produc¬ 
tiveness,  Pennsylvania  is di stiugui*hed. 

'I'hese  natural  advantages  she  has 
also  the  means  of  improving  by  artifi¬ 
cial  means  ;  for  tlie  limeston  *.  so  great 
an  element  in  farming,  is  fiuod  every 
where,  in  great  abundance.  Plaster  of 
Paris  is  obtained  easily  and  a  low  pri¬ 
ces,  from  tier  neighbor.  New  York, 'tha 
large  cities  furnish  vast  supplies  of 
animal  manure,  while  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Deleware.  lies  a  greit  belt  of 
green  sand,  erroneously  called  mtrl,, 
an  original  deposit  of  th*  oceai,  wherCt 
bones  of  dislinguislie  I  races  of  animals 
and  relics  of  a  submerged  w.>r  Id,  there 
is  brought  up  this  sind,  highly  useful 
even  in  its  natural  state,  anih  if  mixed 
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with  lime,  as  it  should  be,  of  great  effi¬ 
cacy. 

The  implfmfnfs  of  hnsbandry  come 
next  iti  or  der,  and  these  we  have  of  the 
▼ery  best  kiitd,  much  better  than  similar 
implements  in  Europe,  lighter,  more 
easily  handh  d,  and  there  are  one  or  twm 
in  common  use  with  us,  such  for  in- 
Btance,  as  tlie  horse  rake,  and  tiiat  gi¬ 
ant  instrument,  the  cradle,  whicli  are 
unknown  nr  unused  abroad.  In  truth. 
®ur  people  have  liad  so  miicli  to  do 
with  comparatively  small  means  that 
their  i  ngenuity  has  been  tasked  to  iin- 
vent  the  most  efficient  instruments  ainl 
to  maki*  the  most  active  use  of  them. 
Thus  there  are  two  words  in  almost  all 
languages,  and  well  defined  in  most 
dictionaries,  but  of  which  Europeans 
ha'  e  scarcely  anv  idea,  and  these  are 
the  axe  and  the  plough.  I'o  cut  do'vn 
a  tree,  the  great  hiisiness  of  Ameiican 
settlers,  is  a  strange  event  to  European 
farmers.  And  then  it  may  make  us  smilv 
to  see,  as  we  may  on-tlu-  continent  of 
Europe,  at  the  present  time,  a  wlnde 
drove  of  horses — I  have  mvself  actu¬ 
ally  seen  e:ght  in  a  single  plough — and 
sometimes  the  whole  quadruped  torce 
of  the  farm,  three  or  four  cows-,  &  per¬ 
haps  a  bull  or  two,  w'ith  the  aid  of  sev. 
eral  horses,  toding  slowly  through  the 
great  work  of  turning  up  the  sod — nay, 
even  in  some  parts  of  England,  at  this 
moment,  ma»  he  seen  six  large  In  rse.s, 
'With  two  full  grow'n  men,  returning 
from  the  field  after  ha'ing  ploughed 
during  (he  day,  three-quarters  of  an  a- 
cre,  where  one  of  «ur  ploughmen,  with 
a  pair  of  horses,  would  have  got  through 
an  acre  or  an  acre  and  a  half. 

From  the  im. dements,  let  us  turn  to 
the  stock  of  animals. 

And  first  of  onr  Horses.  Beginninj; 
with  the  highest  blooded  slock,  I  think 
it  probably  that  the  U.  States  posses¬ 
ses  quite  as  good  a  race  as  there  is  in 
Europe  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
,4he  Arabian  horse  is  the  original  af,  the 
ainifnal,  i  doubt  the  historical  facts 


is  the  crab,  which  has  been  svveetenecf 
by  cultivation  into  the  bellflower.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Arabian  has  improved; 
*he  English  horse  has  given  him  finer 
^s.news,  more  compact  bones,  and  grea¬ 
ter  intelligence  till  tlie  cross  lias  be¬ 
come  avowedly  the  first  of  this  kind. 
The  truth  is,  that  a  race  is  but  a  quick 
succession  of  long  pim])s,  and  the  little 
light  Atrab  is  out-jumped  by  the  gigan¬ 
tic  stride  ofthe  stronger,  larger,  longer- 
legged  English  horse,  who  has  beaten 
I  im  on  his  own  sands  in  the  East,  anil 
would  distance  him  on  any  course  in 
Europe.  Indeed,  the  very  first  Arabi¬ 
an  imported  into  England  two  centuries 
ago,  called  the  Markham  Arabian,  wtis 
constantly  beaten  ;  and  iny  inprcssion 
IS,  that  no  Arabian  horse  ever  did  win 
a  race  in  England.  The.  belief  of  our 
breedeis  is,  that  whatever  good  there 
may  be  in  the  Arabian  is  exceedingly 
slow  in  showing  itself,  that  he  has  al¬ 
ready  given  to  the  English  horse  all  be 
can  give,  and  that  it  is  on  the  whole  sa¬ 
fer  to  adhere  to  the  highest  bred  English 
stock,  rather  than  risk  its  deg;  neracy 
bv  anv  inferior  mixture.  Our  blood  hor¬ 
ses,-  therefore,  come  directly  from  En¬ 
gland,  and  it  is  rather  odd  that  the  King 
of  England’s  stables,  while  there  was 
a  King  and  he  had  stables,  furnished 
the  highest  priced  iiorses  for  republican 
America.  Ofthe  comparative  estima- 
lion  of  the  English  and  .Arabian  horse, 
we  have  lately  seen  a  striking  example. 
The  Imaum  of  Muscat  sent  to  the  Pre¬ 
sident  ofthe  United  States  two  Ara¬ 
bian  horses,  which,  from  the  character 
of  the  giver,  we  are  bound  to  presume 
were  of  the  highest  class.  These  hor¬ 
ses  vvere  sold  at  public  auction,  and  no 
one  could  be  fourid  to  give  more  for 
them  than  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
tor  one.  and  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  for  the  other.  Now.  in 
the  same  neighborhood  where  these 
were  sold,  are  very  spirited  breeders, 
who  vvoulil  not  buy  these  Arabians  at 
even  so  low  a  rate,  but  w’ho  had  actual- 
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Ihousaml  dollars**  a  favorite  horse, 
Priam,  one  of  whose  colts  is  in  the  ex¬ 
hibit  on  here.  Even  as  between  the 
English  breed  and  our  own,  the  im- 


first  settlers  of  New  England*  and  in¬ 
dicating  their  descent  bv  their  strong 
reseoibl-ince  to  the  improved  Devons, 
with  which  o'lr  stock  has  been  of  late 


pression  on  this  side  of  the  water  is,  years  abumlantlv  recruited.  Fitted,  by 
that  for  some  time  past  the  lendencyith'eir  ra  Ik  less  for  tlie  Dairv,  by  theii 
of  English  breeding  i*  rather  to  encour-alelicate  flesh'  for  the,  knife,  bv  theii 
age  speed  than  bottom;  that  tlieir  lior-jqiiickness,  for  the  ploiigli,  fiiey  clain 
aes  are  becoming  leggy,  and  that  the|to  be  second  to  no  other  rare;  and  ii 
descendants  of  the  English  stoik,  ii.lsecond  to  any.  nnly  to  the  short  hornet 
this  country,  have  more  endnr.ince.  Durham,  widen  is  so  fandliar  to  ns  al 
more  bottom  for  long  heats,  tlian  their  as  to  require  no  de'crijition,  which  un- 
English  ance«>tors  'riiequestio  i  wlien-|doiibtedly  now  unites  the  greatest  maS' 
ever  it  is  tested,  will  lie  decided  per-  of  ■^nffra^es  in  its.  favor,  of  easy  fatten 
haps  by  a  few  seconds.  This  style  of  mg,  of  early  mat  urity,  and  of  excellent 
horse,  although  the  usr  to  'ahicli  lie  is  food,  more  than  any  other  race  of  hor- 
generallv  aiijilif-d  is  out  of  the  way  of  iieil  cattle- 

the  farmer,  's  vet  very  interesting  to  us  Of  sHiiKP,  too.  we  have  all  the  varie- 
for  his  gooil  (jnalities  all  co  iie  down  ties.  The  Leicester,  with  their  earir 
through  the  inferior  races,  and  the  Go  fitne-^s  for  the  knife,  anil  their  large 
dolpliin  Arabian,  to  widcii  the  I'higli'h  carcases  and  large  wool;  the  Merino, 
horse  owes  much  of  Itis  superiority,  was  for  its  -inatler  yield  of  rich  wool:  the 
actually  a  cart  .orse  in  Pans.  Southdown  excellent  for  botli  wool  and 

Our  ordinary  r.ice  of  farm  horses  i*  carcass  and  finally,  we  have  a  less 
extremely  gi.oii.  The  warmtli  and  va- known  breed  a  coming  into  reputation; 
riableness  of  the  climate'  have  settled  it  i<  the  Tunisian  or  Irroad  tailed  sheep 
down  the  *iifi'anil  iieavy  fiaine  of  the  oi  joinall  v  sought  mainly  for  the  car- 
European  liurse,  and  given  ii?  a  race  of  cass,but  having  proved  it-elf  v  ry  hardy 
quick,  alert  animals,  udmiranly  fitted  well-acclim-ited,  vv  hen  crossed  by  other 
to  second  the  activity  of  the  farmer  breeds,  so  as  to  acquire  a  finer  wool, 


himself. 


it  iiiav  In-come  a  siandanl  stock  among 


So  with  respect  to  Cattle,  we  havens.  N^or  are  we  less  favored  in, 
almost  everv  varietv,  and  ^lie  best  of  Swine  —  We  have  all  the  breeds:  a— 
all  the  varieties.  The  emigran's  often  inong  otliers  peculiarly  our  own  is  what 
bring  tlieir  best  and  favorite  aTfimal,  the  is  called  the  Chester  county  breed  and 
passenger  vessels  bring  cows  to  give  the  lierkshire  breed,  just  coining  into 
milk  during  their  vovages.  and  be  then  great  and  deserved  estimation  about, 
profitably  sold  here,  and  Jliese  are  gen- without  knowing  their  extraction,  are 
erally  of  the  highest  kind;  commerce  often  admirab  c  I  lemember  well  that 
imports,  from  everv  quarter,  the  ani- the  Pennsylvania  Quaker  farmer,  Jacob 
tnal,-)  which  will  pav  best,  and  are  Drown,  C  immamler  in  C'  ief  of  the  A~ 
therefore  the  best  at  home,  a-ol  spirited  n.ei  ican  .\rmy  duiiiig  the  iast  war,  told 
breeders  have  gone  into  tlie  F.nglish^me  how  iniich  he  was  struck  hy  the 
markets  and  iiroug'it  over  some  of  the  beauty  of  the  bogs  wliich  lie  saw  run- 
highest  priced  animal.'.  Tlie  result  is,  nii.g  about  Philadelphia,  and  I  have 
that  we  have  a  great  accumulation  of  since  often  had  occasion  to  admire 
stock  of  every  (lcscri()tion.  rtiere  arc  them 

Alderneys,  with  their  rich  milk,  itself.  Of  these  various  animals  we  have  spe- 
a  cream.  Die  .^yrs'iires,  copious  givers  ejniens  now  before  us  which  we  may  al! 
of  milk  strongly  inclined  to  but  er,  wit!  <  i  -  .1  . . . 


forms  fitted  for  the  bu'clier.  The  Dev 
ons,  an  ancient  race,  brougut  by  tlie 


examine,  and  if  we  desire  it,  oiitaiu 
hem  at  r  -asonable  rates,  and  no  one 
can.do.ubl  the  real  economy  to  a  faruiei' 


I 
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«f  possessing  these  improved,  breeds  jliarities,  we  pay  them  the  highest  comg. 
An  inferior  animal  takes  as  much  tmu-  pliment  we  can,  by  proposing  them  a 
‘ble  and  as  much  food  as  a  good  one  jtlie  constant  models  of  our  farming' 
and  then  the  care  and  expense  are  of-'Now,' why  is  it  that,  wiiii  all  the  natu- 
ten  thrown  a«  ay  upon  cattle  fliat  will  ral  a(U aniages  in  our  favor,' tlie  English 
give  neitlier  iiiilk  nor  beef  How  ma-j(artners  heat  os?  1  will  tell  you  what 
ny  stunted  milk  cows  do  we  see  wlioji  tliink  of  it. 

aiay  be  dry  all  the  year  round — ^h(*w  **•••» 

■many  steeis  who,  after  empiving  a  Another  defect  d  our  farming  is, 
whole  corn  crib,  at  last,  in  the  spring,  that  we  «lo  not  raise  slieep  enough, 
look  like  tlie  crib  itseit,  all  ribs  wi'hout  S^rne  years  since,  we  were  among  th® 
and  all  hdllow  inside.  But  crossing  fir-t  to  import  the  im  rinoes,  and  to  in- 
and  training  have  created  animals  wlio,duige  in  the  wildness  of  tliat  extrava- 
“turn  at  once  int<)  milk  or  beef  every:gance  until  ^^e  had  set  ured  vast  num« 


thing  we  put  into  them — wiio  give  plen 
ty  of  milk  if  y<»'i  want  milk,  pleniy  o' 


hers  of  tliese  high-|)riced  animals  with-' 
•  tui  any  previous  accumulation  of  root® 


fat  if  ymulesire  beef,  and  wlro.  comingito  sustain  them,  anti  tlien  ftmnd  that 
earlier  into  the  dairy  or  the  market. jw-  should  liave  ‘o  purchase  expensive 
'flave  a  whole  t  ear’s  expense  of  feediiig.ilootl  for  them.  Tha'  at  once  disen- 
l  hop<  ,  therefore,  that  we  may  profit  clvinfed  ths.  It  was  then  sren  that  not 


by  the  present  opportnnity  of  impro¬ 
ving  our  slock  and  encouragii  g  the 
•pi riled  breeders  who  place  the  means 
of  tioint!:  it  in  our  power. 

Nor  are  rhe  productiotis  of  Peimsyl 
Tania  less  numerous  than  its  .animais 
The  great  st'iples  are  wheat  rye,  bar 
ley,  oats  bat heat,  and  above  all  In 
dian  corn — a  plant  not  esfimaletl  in 
Europe  but  one  of  the  most  valuable 


Diily  in  palaces  but  in  sheepfolds,  "a  fa¬ 
vorite  has  no  friends.”  To  enthu¬ 
siasm  -succeeded  di-appointmeni  and 
•  lisKUst,  and  these  unhappy  victim# 
were  sacrificed  to  ttie  knife,  for  no  other 
crime  than  their  appetite.  VV'e  have 
not  yet.  outgrown  this  horror — but  it 
w  as  entii ely  our  own  fault.  There  are 
many  parts  i.f  the  State  where  slieep 
would  take  care  of  tlu  nisei vt-s,  in  tlie 


piesents  w  hich  tlie  new  world  has  made  woo(is,  during  tliH  greater  part  of  fhe 
to  th"  old — wortli  almost  all  otliers  ioiyeai,  and  ilie  root  crop-  would  furnish 
the  extent  of  its  yield  and  the  variety  a  cheap  and  wholesome  support  during 


of  it'  u-e;  with  a  stalk  ten  or  fift.  en 
-feet  hiijh.  every  null  of  which  is  use¬ 
ful  in  the  barn-yard,  and  a  grain  winch 
to  men  supplies  a  variety  of  healtlilul 
and  delicious  di'lu*s,  and  to  cattle  i' 
the  qui(  ke-1  faitener,  whil  ■  it  gives  the 
last  exquisite  flavor  to  their  flesh. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  advanta¬ 
ges  whi(  h  we  Pennsylvania  farmers  en 


the  remainder, 

Viid  this  leads  to  the  great  improve - 
m.  nt  which,  o(  all  others,  we  most 
need,  wfiich  is  the  multiplication  of 
root  crops. 

No  soil  can  withstand  a  succession  of 
grain  crops;  anti,  instead  o(  letting  it 
lie  tallow  Ill  order  to  recruit  from  its 
exhaustion,  as  was  the  old  plan,  the 


jov,  I  proceed  to  the  less  agreeable  butibetter  practice  now  is  to  plant  in  the 
more  profitable  inquiry,  why  our  farnis.sune  field  a  crop  of  roots.  'I’liese  draw 
are  not  so  productive  as  they  ought  to  their  nouTi'hinent  from  a  lower  region 


be?  And  1  make  the  comparison  be 
tween  Peitti-ylvania  and  England,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  England,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  fanning  country  in  Europe; 
»nd  our  English  friends  must  under- 
•tand  that,  while  we  amuse  ourselves 
occasionally  with  some  of  their  pecu 


than  the  gram  crops  do;  they  derive  a 
great  part  of  their  food  Irom  the  atmos¬ 
phere  by  their  large  leaves,  which  at 
tlie  s.ame  time  slndier  the  soil  fiom  the 
extreme  heats;  they  provide  a  fresh 
juicy  food  for  cattle  dining  the  winter, 
thus  enabling  us  to  keep  a  large  stock, 
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which  in  addition  to  tl>e  profit  of  them  tour  exclusive  subsistence.  For  sucli 


furnish  abundant  manure  with  whicit  n 
return  to  the  prain  crops.  Now  f  i* 
fhould  be  oui  effort — more  roots,  m(>r< 
cattle,  more  manure,  then  more  ‘iiain. 
We  cannot  mucii  err  in  tlie  choiie  «>< 
these  roofs.  Comtr.on  turtiips,  Swedisi 
turnips,  man»le  wurzel,  aie  al!  jrooil. 
though  in  various  degrees;  but  perhup- 


tTie  sugar-beet  will  be  found  the  Irest  u(  ibe  exterior  of  our  <Kvelliiigs.  NV« 


all — tiot  for  the  purpose,  at  leas'  at 
pres-nt,  of  making  sugar — but  as  die 
most  nutritions  food  for  rattle,  and  tin 
most  milk  producing  'eoetable  for 
cows  in  the  vxinter.  Ttiese  root  cops 
will  "tow  abondantly;  and  vvlm  I 
ahould  especially  desire  loo  see  is.  that 
we  wo'jid  confide  in  ooi'  long  and  mild 
autumns  and  see  if  tlvy  would  not 
yield  us  a  crop  of  roots  planted  imii.e 
diately  as  the  grain  harvests  were  re- 
moveil  so  as  to  be  ready  by  winter  for 
the  cattle. 

AnottiiT  thing  which  we  should  strive 
to  amr-nd  is  th-  unt  n  inei  iikf  and  slo 
venlv  appearance  of  our  fields  Clean 
cultivation  is  like  personal  nea'ne.'s  to 
an  individual — a  great  atiraciion  to  a 
farm;  but  who  can  see  without  mortifi¬ 
cation  our  fields  of  In'tian  corn  or  po¬ 
tatoes,  just  as  they  are  verging  to  ma 
turity,  out-topped  and  s'ifled  by  a  riral 
ciop  of  weeds,  which  seem  waitirtg 
with  impatience  for  the  removal  of  t!ie 
real  crops,  when  they  and  all  tlicir  seed 
may  take  exclusive  posses'^ioii  of  the 
ground!  The  rule  of  farming  should 
be.  never  t"  let  anv  thing  grow  in  our 


wilderness,  how  easy  would  it  be  to 
substitute  the  cheip  and  wholesome 
luxury  (d  many  vegetables  w  hich  would 
grow  without  the  least  trouble,  and 
while  they  gave  variety  to  our  tables, 
would  diminish  our  excessive  and  ex¬ 
pensive  Use  of  animal  food! 

I’he  sam-*  want  of  neatness  pervades 


ooi  iti  vain  for  tlie  trim  grass  plot,  the 
iiicf*  Ivorder.  the  roses,  ilie  climbing 
vines,  and  all  the  luxnriiince  of  our 
native  wild  flowers.  These  cheap  and 
easv  Works,  wliich  seem  trifles,  make 
up  tlie  gieat  ma-s  of  enjovmeiits;  they 
.tie  the  innocent  occupations  of  th« 
young  membeisof  the  family-- -the  ele¬ 
gant  luxury  of  them  all;  and  they  im¬ 
press  even  a  passing  stranger  with  a 
sense  of  tlie  taste  and  ease  of  the  far- 
m  er. 

In  Irnits,  ton,  we  are  rleficieot.  Onr 
climate  invites  us  to  plant,  and  ifiere  is 
sc.irct'lv  a  single  fruit  which  will  not 
grow  in  the  op<  n  air,  and  all  ot  them 
prosper  with  a  little  shelter.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  jfiere  are  insc-ts  whicli  infVst 
them;  luU  fhe-e.  care  will  exleriiiiiiatc. 
Undoubtedly  some  species  are  short¬ 
lived  but  It  is  ea-v  I''  P'ovide  a  siic- 
tession,  and  even  manv  piudnrtions 
wli  cli  we  used  to  think  uncongenial  to 
our  climate  will  .smceed  .f  we  will 
onlv  try  them.  For  instance,  I  am 
-aii  fied,  from  iny  own  exp-  iiencf,  that 
evt  rv  farmer  may  have  fiis  patch  of 
gr.ijies  quite  as  readily  as  he  can  hit 


fields  whicli  we  did  not  put  there;  and  patt  h  ul  lieans  or  peas.  He  has  only 
the  value  as  well  as  the  beaut*  of  thejtu  plant  his  cuttings,  as  he  would  fn- 
crtip  would  more  than  pay  the  expense  dian  corn,  at  suffii  ient  (.istanoes  to 
of  rem  viiig  the-e  noxious  intruders.  woi k  tliem  with  the  hoc  harrow.  They 
Nor  ilo  we  pay  sutlicii  lit  a  tenlioii  to  w 'll  live  through  the  winter  wiifmut 
•'Jr  gardens.  We  are  loo  often  coii-jiuv  covering,  and  with  less  labor  than 
tent  with  a  small  eiiclosore,  wliere  adndian  corn,  because  the  corn  require* 
few  peas  and  beans  and  a  little  salad',rt-plantiog  every  year;  while  the  vine* 
ire  left  to  struggle  With  a  gigantic  f’.nii-iwill  last  for  a  century  He  will  thus 
ly  of  weeds — not  to  speak  of  the  fre- provide  a  Inalthful  pleasant  Iruit  for 
quent  inroads  froui  the  pigs  -and  whatjhis  family  use,  or  a  profitable  articU 
can  be  saved  comes  at  least  on  our  t.a  for  the  market. 

bles  the  scanty  CO  iipanioiis  of  the  otass  I  was  about  to  name  one  more  im- 
Ci  of  animal  food  which  form  almost  piovement  but  I  hesitate  about  it — i 
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mean  llie  sabstitution  i)f  oxeij  for  l\oi' 
ses  on  farms.  All  the  tlieory  is  in 
favor  of  the  ox.  lie  co.sts  little,  work'- 
hard,  he  eats  little,  &  when  we  have  done 
with  him  he  is  worth  more  than  when 
vve  began;  whereas  ahorse  costs  much 
eats  much,  and  when  he  ilies  is  worth 
comparative  y  nothing.  Yet,  after  all. 
it  will  be  dilHciilt  to  biittg  the  ox  into 
fashion  lie  has  a  failing  which  in  the 
country,  is  more  fatal  than  madness  to 


seems  a  sever.*  trial  for  our  impatient 
American  nature  to  creep  behind  an 
ox-plougb,  or  to  doze  in  an  ox-cart. 


esses  which  come  from  our  own  soil 
and  our  own  industry,  they  may  not  fit 
us  quite  as  well,  but,  rely  on  it,  they 
become  ns  far  better  and  if  we  must 
needs  drink,  let  us  prefer  the  unadul¬ 
terated  juice  of  our  own  orchards  to 
all  exotic  fermentations — even  to  that 
bad  translation  intiv  French  of  our  own 
cider,  called  chairtpagne. 

1  have  spoken  of  farms  and  of  farm¬ 
ing;  let  me  add  a  tew  words  about  tlie 


dog — he  CiStinot  ‘go  aiiead,’  hut  it  farmer.  Tlie  time  vva-,  when  it  was 


the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  farmer  a  dull,  plmlding  person, 
whose  proper  repres  ntalive  was  the 


And  then  there  is  a  belter  reason,  in  Cimestoga  horse  by  bis  side;  indifferent 
small  farms,  wtmre  both  oxen  and  hor-'to  the  education  of  his  children,  anx- 
ses  cannot  be  kept,  (or  (he  prvfcrence'ious  only  about  hia  large  barn,  and 
of  the  horse.  The  o.x  can  do  unlv  farnvand  when  the  least  cultivated  part  of 
work,  and  is  utterly  useless  fw  the  road-.'ihe  farm  was  the  parlour.  'Phese  car- 
lie  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  farmer’s  lam  licatiiieS:  always  exaggerated  have  pas- 
ily.  We  can.  neither  make  a  visit  with  sed  away,  and  tlie  Pennsylvania  farmer 
him,  norgo  to  chui  ch.  with  him,  nor  go^takes  his  rank  among  the  o  ost  intelli- 
to  court  with  him,  and  if  the  present  gent  of  his  counirvmen,  with  no  indis- 
immense  piditieal  assemblies  are  tojiosition  for  improvements  beyorxl  the 
continue  in  tashion,  they  would  be^natural  caution  with  which  all  new 
like  the  bufliilo  meetings  iii  ilie  [irai- things  should  be  m  nsideied  before 
rieSj  and  it  would  be  more  difficult  tlity  are  adopted.  But  an  unwilling- 


thaii  it  now  is  in  political  conventions 
to  find  out  wiiose  ox  gored  his  neigh¬ 
bor's. 

There  was  one  caution  which  I  woold 
have  ventured'  some,  years  ag.a  against 
the  indulgence  of  expensive  habits  of 
living; 


lies-,  to  try  what  is  new  forms  no  part 
of  the  .\merican  cl  aracter.  How  can 
it  be,  since  onr  whole  government  is  a 
lu.veriv.  our  whole  sy.stem  of  laws  19 
undergoing  constant  chang.  s-  and  we 
are  daily  encountering,  in  all  the  walks 


and  an  iindoe  preference  of;of  life,  things  ihab  startle  the  more 
tliing.s  foreign  over  the  fruits  of  ourisetlled  habits  of  the  old  worfil  When 
own  industry— but  wliicli.  i  rejoice  toisuch  novelties  are  fir-t  presented,  the 
think  is  no  longer  necessary  Long  European  looks  back  to  know  what 
may  it  contiiioe  so.  Simplicity  andjihe  [last  would  tiiinkofit' — the  Arner- 
frugality  are  die  basis  of  all  indepen-hcan  looks-  foward  to  find  bow  it  will 
dence  in  farmers.  If  oiir  mode  of  I iv-J-iffeci  the  future;  the  Ruropean  thinks 
ing  be  plain,  it  belongs  ;o  our  condi-'ot  his  giandfathers — (lie  American  of 
tions;  if  our  manners  seem  cold,  or  even  his  giaiuichildren  There  was  once  a 
rough,  they  are  at  least  natuial  anil'iirejmlice  agiiiist  what  was  theory  and 
their  simple  sincerity  will  gain  nothing  book-fai miiig —but  that  absuidity  has 
by  being  polished  in  to  duplicity  passed  away.  In  all  other  occupation* 
Though  Italian  mantle  pieces  and  fold  'men  desire  to  know  bow  others  are 
ing-doors  are  indispensdjie  to  liappi-'geiting  on  in  the  *-3106  pursuits  else- 
ness  in  cities,  they  are  not  necessary  vvhere,  they  inform  tlienyelv es  of  what 
to  the  welcome  of  counlry  hos()italily .  is  [lassing  in  the  world,  and  are  on  the 
If  a  finer  gloss  be  given  to  fo.'(*i;-n  fab  iileri  to  di.scover  and  adopt  improve- 
rjes;  let  u!j  be  content  vvith  the  simpU  |  iients.  The  farmeis  liave  few  of 


Address  of  N  Biddle,  Ksq. 
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tliese  advantages;  they  do  not  meet 
daily  at  exchanges  to  concentrate  all 
the  news  of  commerce,  they  have  no 
factories,  where  all  that  is  doing  among 
their  competitors  abroad  is  discussed, 
no  agent  to  report  the  slightest  move¬ 
ments  which  may  affect  their  interests 
They  live  apart,  and  rarely  come  tO" 
gether,  and  have  no  concert  of  action. 
No\v,this  detect  can  be  best  supplied  bv 
reading  works  devoted  to  their  interest, 
because  tliey  may  fill  np  the  leisure 
hours  which  miglit  otherwise  be  wast¬ 
ed  in  idleness  or  inisemployetl  in  riissi 
pation;  atid  as  some  sort  of  news¬ 
paper  is  almost  a  necessary  of  liie,  let 


the  extinct  mammoth,  roving  tltroiigh 
the  Western  forests,  and  mowing  ilown 
the  woods,  like  a  cradler  in  the  harvest 
field.  \^'ild  as  this  seems,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  stranger  than  that  what 
sve  have  all  witnessed  already.  When 
Fulton  and  Oliver  Evans  first  talked  to 
us  about  the  steamboat  anil  the  rail¬ 
road.  we  fliougtit  them  insane,  and  al¬ 
ready  we  enjoy  mme  than  they  ever  an¬ 
ticipated  in  their  most  sanguine  mo¬ 
ments.  One  of  these  applications  of 
steam — the  raisin'.;  of  water  foragricnl* 
tore — I  have  already  attempted,  in  mj 
own  small  way.  Yon  know  that  the 
gfi-atest  enemv  of  mu  farming  is  the 


us  select  one  whicli,  discarding  the  e  ulroui^ht  of  midsumnu'r,  when  all  veg« 
ternal  violence  of  party  politics,  shall  etatinn  witliers,  and  the  decaying  crop* 
give  us  all  that  is  useful  or  new  in  ourjfeproach  us  with  suffi  ring  ihe  ntaiinif- 
profession.  This  society  has  endeav-licent  rivers  by  their  side  to  pass  away, 
ored  to  promote  such  a  one  in  the  Far-lln  the,  southern  climates  of  the  o!ti 
mer’s  Cahinet.  a  monthly  t  aper,  exclo-j  VV'orld.  men  collect  with  great  toil  the 
lively  occupied  with  the  piirsuitsof  au-ismalle'st  rills,  and  make  tiiein  wind 
riciilture — where  we  may  learn  what  is'over  their  fields — the  i  iind-l  ucket  of 
doing  in  our  line  over  all  the  world  atl'gypt,  the  water-wheel  of  !  ersia,  all 
so  clteap  a  rate  that,  for  a  dozen  stalks'the  toilsome  contrivance  of  manual  !a- 
of  corn;  or  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  pota-  bor,  are  put  in  rer|ui>iiioii  to  carry 
toes,  we  may  have  a  constant  source  of  freshne.ss  and  lertility  over  fields  not 
pleasing  an<l  iisefnl  information.  jwanting  them  more  tlian  our  own. 

I  think,  jtowever,  that  we  must  pre-j\\'ith  far  greateradvantages,abso!ute- 
pare  ourselves  for  some  startling  nov-dy  nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  that 
cities  in  farming.  We  were  taught  inlbiancli  of  cultivation;  may  we  not  hope 
our  youth  to  consider  fire  and  water  asdhaf  these  feeble  means  of  irrigation 
the  deadliest  foes  Tliey  are  at  last  re-jmay  be  superserletl  by  steam,  when  a 
conciled,  and  their  union  has  produced  few  bushels  of  coal  may  disperse  over 
the  master-power  of  the  world.  Steamjour  fieliN,  Irom  our  exhaustless  rivers, 


has  altered  the  whole  routine  of  human 
labor;  it  has  given  to  England  alone 


abundant  supjilies  o(  water. 

All  these  improvements  which  may 


the  equivalent  in  labor  to  four  hundred  adorn  or  benefit  our  farms  are  recom- 


miliions  of  men.  As  yet.  commerce  & 
uianuraclnre->  alone  have  felt  il.s  influ¬ 
ence;  but  it  cannot  be  that  this  gigan¬ 
tic  power  will  long  be  content  to  re¬ 
main  shut  up  in  factories  and  ships. 
Rely  upon  it,  steam  will  before  long  run. 
oft' the  track  into  the  field-,  for,  cf  all 
human  employments,  f.nn-w’ork  is  at 
this  moment  the  most  dependent  (>n 
manual  labor.  Re  not,  therefore,  anr 
prised  if  we  yet  live  to  see  some  steam 
plough  making  its  liur.dred  furrows  in 
our  field  or  bume  huge  engine  like 


mended  to  us  not  only  by  our  <>w  n  in¬ 
dividual  interest.-.b'it  by  the  higher  sen- 
liment  of  our  duty  to  the  counti  y.  This 
is  essentiall  y  a  nation  of  farmers.  No 
wliere  el-e  is  so  large  a  poi’lion  of  the 
eomoiunily  engageii  in  farming,  no 
where  e'se  are  ilie  cultivators  of  the 
earth  more  independent  nr  more  pow¬ 
erful.  One  would  think  that  in  Eu¬ 
rope  tlie  great  bu.sin  ,ssof  life  was  to  put 
each  otherto  death,  Ibrso  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  men  are  drawn  from  the 
lalks  of  prcductive  industry  and 
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trained  K)  no  othe  r  oi.euiwtion  than  to 
ahoot  foieigners  always,  and  their  own 
eouwtrymen  occasionally;  while  here 
the  whole  energy  of  all  the  nation  is 
directed  by  great  intense  force  upon 
peaceful  labor.  A  strange  spectacle 
this,  of  one,  and  one  only,  unarmed  na¬ 
tion  on  the  face  of  the  earth  !  I  here 
is  abroad  a  will!  struggle  between  ex 
isting  authorities  antf  j  opular  pre  en- 
•itins,  and  our  own  example  is  the 
common  theme  of  applause  and  denun¬ 
ciation  It  is  the  more  inijiortant,  then 


itoiiee.  'I'liB  inteliin'  waa  orffani'-ccl  b>  callinj' 
lO'tN  CLR.MSON  Jr  lo  the  cha  raiid  appnin»- 
iiiijt  WILLI \V1  DUDDEKAR  secretary.  Tb*- 
tollnwi'ig  preamble  and  resolutiona  ^ere  iinno- 
i  I'ously  adopted  viz.  whereas  ag'iculture  i«  the 
aireal  b,is:8  upon  which  Uie  weal  h  and  power 
ol  ttie  state  mainly  repose*  therelore- 

Kesolveii, — J’hat  in  the  opinion  of  tliis  mee* 
ling  the  sgriciillutal  in’erest  ol  the  s'a'e  would 
be  ffrea’ly  promoted  by  a  more  general  oifTirsioe 
ol  prarlicdl  and  scieii'ific  knowledge 

Resolved, —  That  by  a  division  of  llie  stal* 
nlo  iwogeological  districts,  Eastern  and  Wet- 
tern.  and  the  appointment  of  two  ee.ilogTsts  in¬ 
stead  of  one,  Ume  would  be  afforded  for  a  mort 
extensive  intercourse  wills  the  people  and  con« 


for  liie  farmers  of  this  country  to  be ''‘■qu^''dy  a  more  rapid  a’ud  more  general  dif- 

lusion  o(  nseiol  knowhdge  without  an  increast 
of  <  xpendilure. 

Resolved, --Tint  the  following  memorial  tt 
the  nex  general  assemMy  of  Md.  be  prevented 
to  the  ciiizSiis  of  Liberl^'.'Distiict  for  their  .‘■ignt* 


true  to  their  own  principles.  The  soi 
is  theirs — the  government  is  the  rs — 
•nd  on  them  depends  mainly  the  cn 
Jinuanee  of  their  system.  That  sTS 


tern  is,  that  enli.^btened  opinion 


ri(k  C'  and  all  the  counties  in  the  slate  b« 


the  domestic  ties  are  more  stable  gutir- 
unties  ul  social  tranq'iillity  than  mete  he  eby  respectfully  urged  and  invited  to  present 
foice,  anti,  that  the  go\ ernmeiit  *""h‘n’ metnorial#  to  the  Legislature  as  early  >■ 

the  session  as  possible. 

'lo  the  Honor. tbU 

'Fht  Gtiifrul  A^aemhhj  of  Maryland. 
The  memorial  of  the  subscribers  cit¬ 
izens  of - -  county,  respectfully 


■  t 

®f  the  plough  IS  safer,  and,  when 
thei  e  is  nt-ed,  stronger  than  the  <goverii- 
inenlof  the  svt'oid.-  If  the  existing  tiis- 
iensioiis'  of  the  ol>l  wtorld'  are  to  be  set¬ 
tled  bv  t-wo  millions  of  sxildie-rst  all 
ours  will  soon  be  dcciiled  by  two  mil¬ 
lions  ofvoters.>  The  insiinif  of  agri¬ 
culture  ts  for  peace —for  the  empire  o! 
reason,  not  of  violence — of  votes,  no' 
of  bavonet.  Nor  sltall  we  as  Ireeme' 
»nd  members  of  a  domestic  anti  fin  - 
tide  profession,  hesitate  in  otir  choic- 
of  the  three'  great  master  infliience- 
vt’hici)  n'ow  rule  the  wtirld — force,  opin 
ion  ami  allection — the  Carindge-box 
the  Baliot  box  and  the  Ban-box- 

Prom  the  Frederick  Herald. 

By  ti  e  It'llowing  pr4  ceedings  of  t 
«iepiing  hcl'l  in  the  l.iberlv  District  ’ 
will  be  perceived  that  the  subject  of  1 1 
iniprovetiierit  of  ihe  Agcicttitural  fit  s  si¬ 
res  of  the  countrt  and  the  rest  oration  ol 
the  soil  is  heijinning  to  attract  more  no- 
ticc  among  our  larine-s.  We  are  gla 
to  see  an  awakening  interest  amorig  our 
igricoltutai  friends  to  the  improvemen 
•  ftheir  l.wi 


>hewelh.  that  in  their  onioion,  the  pros- 
lerily  of  the  farming  interests  of  the 
.■stat  e  wou  d  be  great  I  v  promoted  by  a 
■peal- of  the  law  tinder  which  the  (Je- 
logist  for  the  State  is  appointed,  and 
is  (lutics  detailed,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
new  system  adopted  that  woulil  se¬ 
cure  a  rapid  ami  general  diffusion  of 
oraeiic.l  and  scientific  agriculturaf 
know  ledge.  The  wealth  and  power  of 
lie  State,  is  based  upon  its  agricultu- 
al  interests,  and  to  promote  these,  it 
is  all  important  that  the  qualities  of  Ih® 
litfeient  S’.ils,  the  properties  of  the  va- 
r- ous  inanmes,  and  their  appropriatc- 
less,  with  the  most  judicious  applica- 
ioM  of  them,  the  use  and  value  of  the 
lifi’crent  m.ncrals,  and  ihe  best  mod® 
if  making  and  applying  lime  to  im- 
nove  tiie  soil,  should  be  made  famil- 
ar  to  the  mind  of  every  hrmer.  T'od® 
ihis.  a  knowledge  of  agricultural  cha¬ 


ds  and  to  a  spirit  of  inquii  t  "T-  ''' 

I  -sis-ed,  IS  alsolutely  necessary. — 

'^tiis  knowledge,  however,  can  soou  b® 
.cquired  and  placed  in  the  power 


*.nd  in\e  tigation. 

Pu/sinnl  to  p  iblie  nutire,  the  farmers  r 
Liberty  D.stiicl  metal  ibe  Clizrity  Scuocl 
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*11,  if  the  pro|ier  means  are  a'liiptod. 
And  for  this  purpose  your  memorialixi 
would  be”;  leave  to  8iis”;est  lor  the  con 
•ideration  otyour  honorable,  bod.,  ihit 
the  State  should  be  divided  into  two 
Geological  dis'ricts,  one  composed  ol 
the  Counties  of  Allegany,  WashingJou 
Fieilerick,  Canoll,  Hiltimore.  Har¬ 
ford,  Montgomery  and  Anne  Arondei. 
to  be  cal'etl  tlie  Western  District,  and 
the  other  to  be  composed  of  the  resi¬ 
due  of  the  State,  to  be  called  tl»e 
Eastern  District  That  a  Geolo¬ 
gist  be  appointed  for  each  dis'rici 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pass  thioogh 
his  ri-spectivc  district  once  a  year,  and 
deliver  a  public  lecture  on  agrieiiltural 
chemistry,  at  not  less  than  one  place  in 
each  district  in  each  county  )  lie 
places  to  be  so  selected  as  to  afford  the 
best  opportunity  lor  all  to  attend  and 
hear.  'I’ne  lectures  to  be  plain  and 
practical  showing  ilie  diir.-reiU  coniti 
luenls  of  the  varioos  soils,  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  different  manures,  and  par¬ 
ticular  manure  that  ouglit  to  be  applied 
&  the  mode  tif  application  in  each  soil 


the  doors  of  every  fanner,  and  great- 
V  advai.ee  the  farming  interest'  of  the 
Siato.  It  would  develope  and  bring 
into  full  and  successful  operation,  all 
the  resources  and  energies  of  the  land 
c.ip'fal  and  thus  fully  justify  any  ap¬ 
propriation  necessary  to  carry  the  sys¬ 
tem  into  operation.  Your  memorial— 
is's  therefore  pray  for  the  passage  of  a 
law  to  effectuate  the  object  here  pro- 
pi  sed. 


I)  B  C  E  M  11  E  R  5lh,  1840. 


FREUEtlKJU  i*UlCl;s»  (i;ilUF..\T. 

,OUR.— Flour  froia  wagon?,  $4,60 
UIIAIN 

iVhftii — (New,)  Prime  Red  SO, 
dye — 50  cenU 
Coni — *2,60  Per  Barrel. 

Onls — 35  nenlk 
Pork, — S5,00  per  cwt, 

BALTI.'HORE  MARKET 


Dec  2  1840  I 
^  FLOUR. — Ttie  demand  for  Howard  Streel 
so  as  to  have  tbe  inO't  feitilising  effeCtst'On  noies.  very  limt  ed,  and  the  Iransactions  are 
—the  use  and  value  of  Oie  diirereot  i'>  the  city  trade  Small 

•  1  1  •  .  !i  1  •  r  ot  ai>)il  c«)Tniiion  bran'l«  wt^re  in.'ide  Iror* 

minerals,  and  imparting  all  such  ei»l.8.  ,  4, 

Tintion  JtHu  fiiCtS  as  in  judginent  <11  d  w«  lu?**  heard  of  a  sale  of  iso  Imrrtjls  to^ 
calculated  to  ailvancc  ilie  pro  per  ly  ofdiv  s'  $4  75.  Tne  receipt  price  $l,i5 
iorrtculture.  He  snail  also  afia'y/.”  atl  tV-cmiru-io  qu>te  City  Mii'V  Flour  »t 
least  lliree  different  sods  in  each  coun-  J'J  Susquehaon.  Fiour  .t 

ty,  once  a  year,  and  shall,  if  reque.sti'd.  gh.VLV  -Wheals  ere  without  change.  \v. 


furnish  for  pahlicatioii,  such  an. lyses, 
lie  shdl  also,  so  far  as  his  lime  «ili 
permit,  visit  when  requested,  sucii  (ila 
ees  wltere  valuable  minerals  are  belie¬ 
ved  to  be,  and  shall  examine  and  re 
port  on  the  same  to  the  Legislature,  lus* 
He  shouhlalso  visit  not  less  than 


farms  in  each  district,  and  give  to  th 
proprietois  thereof  such  information  as 
he  may  deem  uselul  in  regard  to  tlie 
kind  and  nature  of  tlie  soils  t  lereon. 
and  the  best  mode  of  manuring  and 


results  of  his  labours  and  intestiga 
tions.  Siicli  a  system  would  be  tii 
xteaiis  of  bringing  agricultural  scienci 


qiiol-.-  Md  red?  at  60  a  95  cents  for  v  ry  info" 
rior  III  b  riclly  prime. 

S.iluK  ol  old  .\ld  While  Corn  at  45  a  47  els. 
We  quote  new  while  at  4!  a  42  cents. 

We  quote  Md  Rye  at  60  cents. 

Pu  k  IS  no  w  selling  at  $5.60  a  $5.75  perlOt 


Hagerstown,  Dec.  3 — Flour  per  hi.  04, 
75  a  0  00;  W heal  per  bushel  90  a  92  cts. 
Kve  per  bushel,  GO  a  62  cents;  Corn  fiO  a 
•55;  Oats  per  bushel  20  a  25. 

Williamsport,  No.  L8  — Flour, from  ns 
rons,  per  hi.  04  37  a  5  00;r-'V lieal,  jvtr 
cultivating  the  s.ime.  He  s.all  al-o  ,^51,^1  80  a  90,  liye  do.  C5,  Corn  do.  5>, 
report  annually  to  the  Legislature  the  Oals  do.  33  a  35. 


/r  ■  -y/i  r,  Dec.  3 — Flour  per  hi.  04,- 
25  a  4,30;  Wheat  per  bushel  87  tents;  Cor» 
1$  ctii..,.  Oats  30  tents. 
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To  Tak  B  Gkkasis  out  of  Silk — 1(  a 
little  jiowdered  magnesia  be  afiplied  on  tlic 
wrong  side  of  silk,  as  soon  as  ilie  spoi 
is  discovered,  it  is  a  never  failing  remedy, 
the  dark  spots  disappearing  as  if  by  ma 
gic. 

Aktidote  against  Mice. — Mr.  Mi 
Donald,  Stalys,  in  the  Hebrides,  having 
some  lime  ago  suffered  considerable  by  mice 
put  at  tlie  bottom,  near  the  centre,  and  loj. 
•t  each  of  his  slacks  o(  grain,  as  they  were 
raised  tliree  or  four  stalks  of  wild  mint  wiili 
the  leaves  on,  gathered  near  a  brook  in 
neighboring  field,  and  never  after  hui  anya 
af  his  grain  consumed.  He  then  tried  the 
same  experiment  with  his  cheese,  and  arti¬ 
cles  kept  in  store,  and  with  equal  effect,  on 
the  articles  lo  be  preserved. 

Poult  ry  — When  ,  says  M.  Boose,  it  is 
wislied  to  have  eggs  during  the  cold  season, 
•ven  in  dead  of  winter,  it  is  necessary  lo 
make  the  fowls  roost  over  an  oven,  in  a  sla 
ble,  in  a  shed  were  many  cattle  are  kepl,oi 
errect  a  stove  in  the  fowl  house  on  purpose. 
By  such  methods,  the  farmeis  of  Ague  havi 
chickens  fit  tor  tne  table  in  the  month  ol  A- 
pri! — a  period  when  they  are  only  Itegin- 
ning  to  be  hatched  in  the  (arms  around  Par 
is,  although  further  to  the  south,  it  would 
be  desirable  that  stoves  in  (owl  houses  were 
more  commonly  known  near  great  towns  ; 
were  luxury  grudges  no  expense  for  the  cou- 
yenience  of  having  fresh  eggs. 

Pains  in  the  Breast. — The  following 
receipt  is  said  lo  be  very  efficacious  in  pains 
#f  (he  breast ; 

Two  drams  Sal  Ammoniac,  half-pint  ol 
Vinegar,  half  pint  of  Whiskey  and  half  pint 
*f  water,  lo  be  applied  with  a  warm  rag. 

Making  Bread. — A  late  French  jour 
B»i  states  that  an  important  series  of  exper¬ 
iments  is  now  going  on  the  city  of  Paris, 
by  order  of  the  government,  and  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  of  bakers,  to  lest  the 


iValueol  &  new  discovery  in  bread  making, 
tlial  promises  the  most  impoi  t-ant  results. 
In  the  new  mode  of  preparaiion.  the  ftour 
that  formerly  made  100  Itis,  of  bread,  now 
yields  from  120  to  125  llis. — The  discovery 
consists  in  an  iiniiroved  mode  ot  fermenting 
it,  by  which  a  greater  quantity  ol  water 
combines  with  llie  gliillou  and  ihenufrici- 
ous  qualities  are  more  fully  developed.  A 
loaf  of  tlie  new  bre..d  is  found  lo  be  equally 
nulrilive  with  tlie  old,  and  decidedly  in 
(lames. 

Sore  Backs,  or  Galls  in  Horses. — 
Huh  while  lead  in  sweet  oil  until  a  good 
paint  is  made,  and  apply  a  coaling  olHhis  lo 
the  injured  place.  Milk  will  do,  where  th# 
oil  i.s  not  to  tie  h.id.  It  is  one  of  the  effec¬ 
tive  applications.  Some  for  the  same  diffi- 
culiies  lose  a  solution  ol  vitrol  in  water,  for 
a  wash  ;  hut  in  most  cases,  the  white  lead 
is  lo  be  preferred. 

Hour, OK  Gapes  in  Poultra*. — Soap 
mixed  w  ilh  the  food  of  chickens,  or  Indian 
meal  wet  up  w  ilh  soa|)  suds,  and  (ed  to  them 
s  said  lo  tie  a  cure  for  this  disorder,  that  is 
o  fatal  to  poultry 

Cure  for  Wounds — King  of  Oils. — 
This  invaluatde  reinody  fir  wounds  in  cattU 
or  horses,  particularly  the  latter,  (las  lately 
been  brought  before  the  public,  by  Silas 
Gaylord, of  Skane.itles,  and  we  have  known 
some  very  surprising  cures  perlbrmed  by 
it,  in  the  case  of  several  wounds  in  herses. 
Tlie  following  are  the  directions  given  lor 
preparing  llie  medicine  ; 

loui.ee  oforeen  copperas, 

2  “  of  white  vitriol, 

2  “  of  common  salt, 

2  “  of  linseed  oil, 

8  “  of  West  India  molasses. 

Boil  over  a  slow  fire  fifteen  minutes,  in 
a  pint  of  urine;  when  almost  cold,  add  on# 
ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  four  ounces  of 
spirits  of  lui  pentine.  Apply  it  to  the  wound 
w  ith  a  quill  or  leather,  and  the  cure  will  bs 
speedily  effecled. 
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Ctj-Our  present  number  has  been  una 
voidably  delayed  for  a  short  time.  We 
shall  however  soon  bring  up  the  leeway 
being  aliout  to  make  further  arrangement 
to  tlial  effect. 

Large  h  o  g  s  .—Three  Hogs 
raised  by  Messrt  Cunhy  4'  Duer,  of 
(his  County  22  Months  old,  were 
slauglitereil iby  Mr.  \\  m.  Kolb  yester- 
«lav  and  weighed  as  follows  : — 

1 - 560  lbs.  net  or  650  gross. 


ed  to  draw.  The  driver  had  tried  every 
experiment  to  urge  on  the  animals— 
such  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  whipping 
coaxing,  &.C,  but  all  in  vain,  when  our 
townsman,  John  C  Montgomery.  Esq. 
suggest eil  the  plan  of  (yinga  string  tight¬ 
ly  round  the  horse’s  ear  close  to  the 
head — the  driver  apprehending  that  Mr. 
M.  was  disposed  to  quiz  him  refused  to 
make  the  trial,  but  upon  Mr.  M’ s  tying 
tlie  twine  around  the  horse’s  ear — hav¬ 
ing  recpiested  the  driver  to  resume  his 
seat  and  to  give  his  horses  a  loose  rein 
without  applying  the  whip — it  operated 
like  a  charm, and  the  animals  started 
off  wi’hout  further  difficulty,  to  the  io- 
Snite  amusement  and  gratification  of  the 
bystanders.  Mr.M.  stated  to  the  crowd 
that  he  had  tried  the  experiment  more 
than  a  hundred  times  and  hadnever 
k  nown  it  to  fail  but  once. 

Phil.  Standard, 


-47r 

-403  ‘ 

1437  n’t. 


540 

460 


1650  gross. 
Frtd'k  fljrald. 


lMPOB'r.ANT  TO  .\gRICULTURALIST8. — 

The  Harrisburg  Telegraph  states  (hat  a  far¬ 
mer  in  that  vicinity,  who  has  paid  great  at¬ 
tention  to  the  subject,  and  has  tested  the 
matter  thoroughly,  lias  succeeded  in  discov¬ 
ering  a  perfect  and  complete  remedy  for  the 
Hessian  fly  in  wl  eat,  and  that  the  expense  is 
os  trifling  as  to  be  ol  no  consideration  to  (he 
A  SFCRRT  ITORTH  KNOWING.  tiiimer.  W hat’s  liis  name  and  what’s  the 

.  j  .  iremedv  f  These  are  twoimportantpartic- 

The  day  before  yesterday,  we  happen-  o 

.  ^  1  ,T  •,  l  Ulars  you  hare  forgotten  to  notice.— oiirt. 

ed  to  be  passing  in  front  or  the  Uniteilj 

States  Hoted,  when  we  observed  a  lurgej  Co/il. — The  consumption  of  anthracite,  in 

I  ..  A  K.,  nr,  U(lr>„ilke  United  Stales  in  ISIO,  was  1,000,000 

crowd  attracted  by  an  oioniDUa  lancn  -,,1  ui  j  1 1  .  . 

.  tons.  It  will  probably  double  that  ne.\t 

«iti>  passengers,  which  the  horses  rfltiS'iyjr,r 
•Far. — Voi..  1. — No.  7. 
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From  the  .'American  Farmer. 

WORK  iOR  DECEMBER. 

ON”  THF.  FARM. 

This  is,  from  the  very  nature  ofiliings 
a  very  busy  month  uilh  the  husband 
man,  and  caEs  fortii  the  exercise  of  great 
system  in  the  arrangement  and  execu 
iion  (if  the  woik  wiiichkas  to  be  done  in 
it,  no!  only  (urjiresetu  butfor  future  use 
convenience  and  comfort.  Wlieie  to 
begin,  vvlien  so  many  tilings  are  [rressing 
upon  us  for  precedency,  is  often  a  diffi¬ 
culty  witli  the  tiller  ofiheeanli.but  never 
should  be,  and  may  very  nearly  be  a 
voided  if  a  judicious  division  of. time 
and  selection,  and  allotment  of  labor 
were  made  on  the  termination  of  each 


Work  for  December. 


week  lor  the 


By  i!u*  a 


doption  ofsuch  a  plan,  and  a  faithful  car¬ 
rying  of  it,  out,  mtich  time  may  be  sa¬ 
ved  ami  vexatious  disappointment,  a 
voided.  Tliose  who  may  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  suggestion,  should  recol¬ 
lect,  that  when  they  commence  any  par 
ticular  work,  it  aliould  In  fiui-lied  be¬ 
fore  tliey  go  to  anol’ier,  unless  circum¬ 
stances  should  occur  to  prevent  it.  as 
they  may  lake  our  nord  for  it,  tl  a 
thei'e  is  no  more  effectual  '.vay  of  use¬ 
lessly  killing  time  than  by  Hying  first  at 
one  thing,  and  then  at  another,  without 
comiilcling  it.  It  is  just  as  fatal  to  sue 
cess,  as  would  be  the  movement  of  a 
General,  who  sliould  leave  a  formidable 
enemy’s  army  in  Ids  rear,  and  proceed 
to  attack  one  a  few  leagues  in  alvance. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  we  will 
proc(-'ed  to  state  what  ought  to  be  done 
to  economise  time,  promote  convi.-nience 
arid  wrisure  profit.  Well  we  begin  tlteii 
with  t  le. 

Implements  of  Ilusbandry — It  should 
be  the  business  of  every  prudent  agii- 
culfuiiston  the  commeiicemeiit  of  win¬ 
ter  to  overhaul  a  1  histools  and  im ole- 
ments,  and  to  have  such  a.s  need  it  re 
paired,  so  a<  to  be  in  readiness  fir  the 
ensuing  seasonfs  operations,  nor  should  (  u  »y  be  doiifc  in  we:  weather— if  you 


the  kind  •,  should  be  carefully  put  away 
'under  cover. 

■All  /enf/|, sr  gearing  should  hethi>rougIi- 
iy  rubbed  with  JVeat's  foot  oil-  Bv  be¬ 
ing  thus  cleared,  three  or  four  times  a 
year  they  will  last  as  long  again  as  they 
would  if  not  thus  treated,  and  the  rea¬ 
son  is  obvious  :  the  sun  and  air  extracts 
from  the  laather  its  of  agenous  principle 
which  must  be  supplied  or,  as  a  neces- 
■ary  consequence,  it  will  crack  and  ul¬ 
timately  break. 

Corn. — If  you  have  not  already  hus¬ 
ked  your  corn  and  cribbed  i',  loose  no 
time  ill  doing  so,  as  the  longer  it  remains 
out  the  greater  the  certainty  of  its  be¬ 
ing  preyed  upon  by  vermin«,  b- a.-it''-,  and 
men,  the  most  destrociive  of  all,  \N  hen 
)ut  away  in  the  corn  house  ;  see  that 
rats  have  110  means  of  access  to  it. 

Orchard. — Your  apple  trees  may  be 
pruoeil  this  month  of  their  snpcifliious 
.vood,  case  being  taken  to  protect  the 
wounds  by  covering  of  day  and  fresh 
cow  dung  well  mixed  together. 

Young  fruit  trees  would  be  benvfittcd- 
by  the  application  of  a  small  dose  oflirne 
ii’ound  the  trunk,  tube  covered  vvitli 
ong  manure,  w'.iicb  latter  should  be 
permitted  to  remain  until  sp'  iiig,  when 
ilsltouid  be  removed.  Intiecd,  old  trees 
would  be  beiiefitted  by  a  similar  treat- 
jment. 

While  on  tlie  subject  of  orchards  we 
will  remark,  that  no  grass  crops  should' 
ever  lie  growui  in  ibom.  as  they  but 
s-erve  to  generate  those  hugs,  worms 
and  other  insects  wliich  destroy  the  vi¬ 
tality  of  almost  every  kind  of  fmir. 
trees. 

Firewood.-r-Jln  sure  to  liave  as  much 
wood  cut  and  hauled  into  your  yard 
th.is  montii.  as  will  last  you  until  the  be- 
iiHiing  of  next  winter.  Having  it  neat¬ 
ly  piled  lip  and  sawed  to  the  prope- 
lengtli  to  fit  y.oar  fi"e  places.  If 
von  have  a  woo;]  liouse,  (be  sawin  » 


he  peroiil  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  rctniin 
expo.sod  to  the  weather,—  plouglis,  har¬ 
rows,  carts,  and,  indeed,  every  thing  of 


lave  none,  put  one  (tp,  it  will  save  its 
•ost,  in  time,  cornfn  t,  and  conveiiien.-c. 
n  two  seasons.  W'c  recomim.nd  saw 
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i«g-,  because  it  is  thi*.  neatrst,  most  e- 
conomical  and  cleanly  method. 

Callle, — Be  caiefol  of  vour  stock  do- 


severe  tnontlis.  and  be  surelo^ive  tlv^m 
their  food  .it  least  tliree  times  <iday.  By 
dividinf'  what  is  usually  foil  at  two 
meals,  viz  ;  mornino:  and  iii^lit,  into 
ihref,  the  cattle  will  thrive  belter 
vraste  less. 


meal.  'I’he  animals  sliould  be  kept 
constantly  in  a  stall,  nnd  be  carried  and 
well  rubbed  down  ni<;ht  and  inorr.ing. 


ring  this  and  the  ensuing  inclement  and  If  you  wish  yoar  beeves  to  be  fatlened 


within  (he  shortest  passible  period,  do 
not  rely  on  your  slave  or  hireling,  but 
sefi  tli.it  he  does  what  he  ouglit.  No 
filth  must  be  permitted  to  accumulate  in 
andjiheir  stalls,  &  their  managers  should  be 
[washed  out  once  a  week  will)  a  s  dution 


of  salt  and  water.  A  h.indfol  of  pul¬ 
verized  chalk  sliould  also  once  a  week 
more  than  one  made  o(  be  mixed  with  their  food. 


If  you  have  no  stables  or  slieds  for 
your  stock,  provide  them  with  shr.ltur. 
if  it  be  nothing 

pine  brush,  for  all  atiimal  creation  de¬ 
lights  in  heiog  kept  comfo  table  &:  warm. 

Stock  of  all  kitids  should  be  salted  twice 
aaveek. 

J^.Umure — j*s  fliis  is  the  season  or 
making  manure,  at'eiid  toils  v\creas:^.— 

Your  liorses  and  cattle  will  do  tiieir 
part,  but  )  ou  must  do  your.s.  By  pro¬ 
vidently  furnish  ng  ihem  with  liie  ma¬ 
terials  they  will  convert  them  in'ogooil 
manure.  L,  *.  your  stock  b'  well  litter 
ed,  with  straw  or  leave*  if  kept  in  sta 
bles.  But  .  if  your  cattle  are  kept  in 
your  bar.)  yard,  haul  therein  as  man} 
leaves  atid  mould  from  your  woods  a* 
you  can;  and  spread  it  on  your  fold  yard 
so  as  to  fcim  a  disli  or  basin  sliupe,  in 
order  tliat  tiie  liquid  tiianute  of  youi 
stock  may  not  bt‘l  ost,  but  made  to  con 
tribute  to  the  ticiittess  of  llie  materials 
just  mined.  I!  property  arr.anged,  a* 
we  have  advised,  tlio  leaves  and  mould 
by  spring  will  be  equal  to  stable  or  barn 
yard  dung  in  quality,  besides  .adding 
g'-eatly  to  its  quatility.  Of  all  ilie  leaves 
of  the  forest  those  of  the  pine  tree  arc 
I  he  best. 

Hogs. — Bosh  on  the  fattening  of  youi  fattening, 
hogs  intended  for  slaugitter,  .lud  we 
Would  l:-ave  you  recollect;  tliat  hogs  in 
rre.ise  in  fat  but  little  in  very  cold 
weather. 

Be.fVts — If  yen  hive  any  tliat  you 
are  f<itlei!iiig  for  sale,  or  for  lio  ne  cou- 
snmptiiin,  you  will  greativ  facilitate  your 
object  by  feeding  four  nr  live  limes  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  at  least  oiici. 
a  ueeiegivinga  qu  irt  of^aa^seeiMi'iilei. 
into  a  jelly  5  and  given  in  a  mess  cfcorii 


of  aanuary  ani 
vour  small  grain 


Ploughing. — If  you  have  not  com¬ 
pleted  your  fall  ploogliiag,  and  the  wea-r 
ther  should  remain  open  and  admit  of 
it.  go  on  with  ii  until  you  have  finished. 

If  you  wish  to  destroy  gar/ic,  whenever 
practicable,  winter  ploughing  is  proba- 
ly  the  only  mciliod  to  be  relied  upon. 

Posts  end  /iJatZs  ^ Your  posts  and 
rails  should  bs  out  during  this  and 
the  ensuing  uiontho 
February. 

Small  Grain.— \f 
'i.is  not  already  been  thraslied  out,  pra- 
ceed  without  further  delay  to  liiresh  it, 
IS  the  longer  it  r.  mains  in  stark  fho 
.'renter  Will  be  the  deprediiion  of  ver- 
miu  of  all  kitids.  And  we  in.iy  add, 
he  sooner  you  disiioso,  of  it  .ifter  it  is 
threshed  tlie  better  it  will  be  (or  you. 

Store  Hogi  and  Breeding  Sows, — 
Your  store  hogs  and  breeding  sows 
-hould  be  penned,  k"pt  warm,  aV.d  well  ' 
fed  thruHgh  out  the  win'er,  ns  it  is  iiso- 
IcfiS  to  attempt  to  have  go&.f  hogs  w\\h- 
I)  t  g  lo.d  feel  and  .1  pteuly  of  it.  If 
It  be  s«id  by  any  of  nur  reade^.s  tliat  tliey 
r.in-i«rt  aJfo  d  to  fei-d  well  except  when 
we  would  say  in  reply,  that 
iny  thin®  which  can.'>i>t  b'l  well  kept 
slioald  not  be  kept  at  all,  ami  especially 
sows,  ,as  the  best,  breed  wi'i  become 
worthless,  under  the  detni-s'arviiig  .sys¬ 
tem. 

But  the  agricultnraiist  should  not, 
hm  .vever.  c-insid  t  the  foo  I  given  to  the 
sows  he  may  keep  over  as  lost,  for  they 
will  repav  him  in  a  two  fold  way —  1st, 
in  iheir  JIesh,aiid  secondly,  in  the  man- 
uri  they  will  luauufaciure.  If  a  pen, 
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made  properly,  be  provided,  (one  pari 
covered  and  floored  plank,  with  a  yard 
to  which  they  have  constant  access.) 
and  a  plenty  of  cornstalks  be  carted  in 
and  put  therein,  (or  leaves  and  mould) 
each  cow  kept  so  over  winter,  will 
make  from  four  to  five  loads  of  excel- 
ent  manure,  which  of  itself  will  be 
vorth  all  the  roots  or  corn  which  may 
le  consumed. 

Fejices. — See  that  all  your  fences  are 
ilaced  in  a  condition  to  withstand  the 
rosts,  and  winds  of  winter. — And, 

Lastly,  when  all  your  work  is  done 
»r  you  have  provided  for  its  being  done, 
et  to  work  with  assiduity  and  provide 
or  your  families  amusements,  as  nolh- 
ng  contributes  more  to  make  life  pass 
iff  smoothly  than  a  rational  coniiningle- 
nentol  innocent  pleasures  with  the  la- 
lorious  business  pursuits  of  either  man 
ir  woman. 


From  the  Cultivator. 

OODS  AND  ESDS. 

DerJcshii  e  vs.  Common  /Ags. — It  is 
■often  asserted  that  the  difference  in 
breed  is  more  in  the  difference  ol 
keeping  than  any  thing  else  ;  in  fact  1 
believe  I  have  tried  hard  to  make  my¬ 
self  believe  this  doctrine;  but  experience 
that  good  old  teacher,  has  entirely  era- 


one  will  attempt  to  argue  that  there  is 
110  difference  in  them.  He  might  just 
IS  VI  ell  argue  that,  as  there  is  little  or 
no  difference  in  the  breed  of  hogs.  In 
this  case  “seeingis  believing;”  and  feed¬ 
ing  is  knowing.  It  is  a  fact  which  speaks 
loudly  in  favor  of  the  Berkshires;  that 
all  wlio  buy  them  are  satisfied  with  the 
improvement.  So  much  fur  Berkshires' 
Though  1  do  not  mean  to  exclude  every 
other  variety,  because  I  fully  believe 
that  in  some  respects,  the  Irish  Grazi¬ 
ers,  Woburn,  China,  iSzc.  are  equal  to 
the  Berkshires  ;  but  I  would  earnestly 
advise  every  owner  of  alligators  and 
and  land  pikes  to  procure  “an  improved 
breed  of  hogs”  immediately. 

Pork  may  be  sailed,  particularly  fo^ 
Bacon,  idilhout  barrels. — Nearly  all  the 
western  pork  is  salted  in  bulk,  that  is, 
piled  up  in  one  corner  of  a  room  like  a 
pile  of  brick,  and  sprinkleii  with  dry 
salt.  It  is  well  to  overhaul  it,  once,  to 
see  that  the  salt  touches  all  parts.  I 
never  eat  better  bacon  than  that  made 
n  this  way,  without  a  drop  of  pickle. 

7'o  keep  Bacon  Hams  in  Summer. — 
Pack  them  in  a  flour  barrel,  in  clean 
dry  ashes  or  charcoal  ;  head  up  the  bar¬ 
rel  and  put  it  up  stairs,  where  it  is  dry 
and  as  cool  as  possible. 

Pickled  Beef  and  Pork,  in  (he  south 


dicaled  that  error.  The  Berkshire  pii.'Sand  west,  is  ajit  to  sour.  Take  it  out 
that  I  procured  this  .summer  from.  A  and  smoke  it  dry — throw  away  the  old 
B.  Allen,  BulTalo,  which  cost  me  deliv- pickle,  or  cleanse  it  by  boiling.  Smoke 
ered  in  my  yard,  S33,  I  would  not  give  the  barrel  thoroughly  &.  repack  the  meat, 
for  .32  common  pigs  of  the  same  age,  and  Don’t  throw  away  the  Udder  of  your 
yet  I  wdl  give  them  freely  to  any  he- beef-cow.  Silted,  smoked  and  dried, 
iiever  in  the  popular  error,  ”th.it  theitis  rich,  delicious  eating.  Boil  am! 
■difference  is  all  in  keeping.”  if  he  will  eat  it  cold  like  tongue.  Try  it. 
produce  a  pair  of  tb.e  cotnmon  kihtl  of  hard  neve  spoils  inr  warm  weather  if 
equal  age  and  equal  k^epinz.  that  equal  it  i.s  cooked  enough  in  trying  out. 
these  in  any  paiticular.  The  fact  is,:  PFash  your  Butter  thi  ron^My  in  cold 
the  pwint  must  be  given  up,  that  there  is  water,  and  wort  out  all  the  butter- 
“n  proper  sight  of  odds”  in  the  breeds  of  milk  :  pack  it  in  a  stone  jar  and  stop 
iio;s — “vf  liofp  is  a  hog,'”  is  the  end  of  the  mouth  airtight,  and  it  will  keep 
argument  with  some  hoggish  argu fier.s.  sweet  forever. 

So  is  a  slieep  a  sheep  ;  bat  I  defy  any  Tomatoes  make  an  excellent  pre- 
and  all  men  to  make  a  coarse  woul  serve. 


sheep  fine  by  feeding  or  hreeditiir,  until 
all  the  coarse  wool  blood  is  bred  out. 


Sweet  or  Olive  Oil  is  a  certain  cure 
for  the  bite  cf  a  rattle  ^nake.  Apply  u 


Odds  and  'Ends — Vrojit  of  Eees. 


»«V»VN.<WV% VW  %'V%V>/%WVW  ■ 

To  cure  Scratches  on  a  Horse.  — Wash 
the  Ie::s  with  strong  warm  soap  sud.^ 
end  then  with  beef  brine.  Two  ap 
plications  will  cure  the  worst  case 
A  lump  of  Saleratus  or  Pearlash. 
crowded  into  the  pipe  of  a  poll  evil  or 
thistleows,  twoor  three  times,  will  cure 
this  incurable  disease. 

Corn  il/en/ should  never  be  grounded 
very  fine.  It  injures  the  richness  of  it 
Try  its  coarse.  I  hi.s  is  the  secret  why 
western  “dodgers’’  are  so  good. 

fti«e  is  often  ovcr-boiled.  It  never 
•houM  be  boiled  in  more  water  than  it 
will  absorb  while  boiling  Puttwocup> 
of  rice  in  three  cups  of  water,  and  in 
eight  minutes  af  it  commences  boiling  it 
is  done. 
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in  addition  to  the  two  collaterals,  atop 
Uox  to  contain  glasses  to  bo  filled  by  the 
bees.  During  the  present  year,  ten 
hives  have  yielded  an  average  of  50  lbs, 
each,  jiiaking  500  lbs.  of  honey,  which 
sells  readily  here  at  25  cents  per  pound. 
Some  of  tlie  hives  yield  as  high  as  80  lbs. 
each.  'I'helioney  is  the  whitest,  cleanest, 
purest  we  have  ever  seen,  and,  fresh 
from  the  comb,  is  truly  delicious. 

As  to  the  profit  of  keeping  bees,  there 
cannot  be  a  question  if  they  are  rightly 
managed'  But  like  all  other  stock,  they 
need  care  and  attention,  and  must  not, 
to  be  made  profitable,  be  kept  in  the 
usual  rough  boxes  of  the  far  ners.nor  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  moth.  By 
the  common  method,  in  order  to  get  the’ 


If  you  like  snch  “odds  and  ends,”  as  honey,  the  bees  are  killed  ;  but  by  the 


these,  at  some  oter  odd  t  me  1  sholl  give 
you  some  more 

Youi  old  friend, 

SOLO.’V  ROBINSON- 

Late  Cr  II,,  la.,  September  2,  1840, 

PROFIT  OF  BEKS. 

The  Profit  of  Bees  is  said  to  be  very 
great.  'I'he  Salem  (Mass  )  Register  has 
the  following  notice  of  an  ajiiry  in  that 
place  ; 

CoI.H.  K,  Oliver,  of  this  city,  has,  for 
several  yea- 3  paid  great  attention  to  the 


Aloes  are  indigenous  in  Liberia,  and 
possess  valuable  medicinal  (|ualities. 
Tliey  are  propagated  from  sucker.s,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  pine  apple:  and  th« 
management  of  bees  :  after  a  seiies  ofsame  mode  of  culture  is  applicable, 
experiments  and  unweai-ied  diligence,  he|To  prepare  the  article  for  market,  pull 
has  now  readied  a  wonderful  degree  of  up  the  plant  with  the  roots,  wash  it,  cut 


improved  method,  they  are  all  saved  alive 
and  are  deprived  of  only  the  excess  of 
honey  over  what  is  necessary  for  the 
winter’s  consumption.  Our  townsman, 
Messrs.  Holman  and  Phippen,  have  ap¬ 
iaries  also,  constrnctetl  on'  the  same 
bee-preserving  piinciple,  and  equally 
profitable. 


perfection  Col.  O  ihcs  the  non-swar 
ming  collateral  hives,  which  he  thinks 
better  adapted  to  cities  aid  populous 
places  lli;tn  any  other.  The  hives  are 
go  constructed,  that  one  can  observe 
without  danger  all  the  operatiuns  of 
these  indefatigable  laborers,  and  draw 
therefrom  many  a  usetul  lesson. 

Col.  Oliver  has  two-  apiaries,  one 
contairing  eight,  and  the  oilier  (stocked) 
to  contain  seven  hives.  Tire  hives  con¬ 
sist  of  one  cenlraf  and  two  collateral 
boxes. — the  honey  b“iiig  drawn  only 
from  the  collaterals  leaving  that  in  th 
centra!  box,  where  the  bees  aie  preser¬ 
ved  during  the  cold  w  a  he",  as  Slock  for 
their  winter  supply.  Some  of  them  have, 


the  whole  into  small  pieces,  and  enclose 
them  in  hampers.  These  are  to  be 
ihro-ivr.  into  an  iron  caordron,and  boiled 
until'  the  liquor  becomes  highly  colour¬ 
ed,  and  even  black;  strain  it  into  a  vat 
or  cask,  having  a  cock  three  inches  from 
the  bottom;  let  the  sediment  subside  be¬ 
low  the  cock.  Draw  off  the  liquor  in  six 
or  e’ght  hours,  and  boil  it  ilown  to  the 
consistency  of  honey.  If  burnt  in  this 
process,  the  wl-.ole  is  lost.  Pot  it  in 
gourds,  or  earthen  pots,  fir  sale.  It 
hardens  by  age. — Col.  Jour. 


Tobacco — The  inspections  in  Balti- 
nore,  (lately,)  in  one  week,  amonntei 
to  40-3  hhds.,  of  which  338  were  Md. 
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On  tha  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees ^ 


From  the  Franklin  Farmer. 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FRUIT 
TREES. 

Dejcripiion  of  a  n  ethod  of  cultivating 
peach  trees,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
their  premature  decay;  confirm*  d  by 
the  experience  of  forty-five. years,  in 
Delaware  ftate;  and  in  the  western 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  By  Tlio’s. 
Coulter,  Esq.  cf  Bedford  county 
Pennsylvania.  ! 

The  death  of  young  peach  trees  is 
principally  owing  to  planting,  and  prn- 
uing  the  same  stock,  which  occa¬ 
sions  it  to  be  open  and  tender. 


liirection  for  many  years,  all  of  theia 
being  rooted  as  if  they  bad  been  plan¬ 
ted.  their  stock  remaining  tough,  and 
tlieir  bark  smooth,  for  twenty  years  and 
upwards.  If  any  of  the  sprouts  from 
the  t. Id  stump  should  happen  to  split  off 
and  die,  cut  them  away  ;  they  will  be 
supplied  from  the  ground  bv  others,  so 
that  you  may  have  trees  from  the 
same  root  for  100  years,  as  I  believe. 
I  have  now  trees  from  one  to  thirty- 
six  years  old  from  the  same  .stump. 
Ywutig  trees,  formed  in  this  manner, 
will  br  ar  fruit  the  second  year;  brrt  thirrr 
fruit  will  t  ot  ripen  so  early  as  the  fruit 
with  a  rough  bar  k,  in  consequence  of  on  the  older  trees  Irom  the  same  stump, 
which  irrsccts  lodge  and  br  eed  in  it.  Three  years  aftr  r  the  trees -are  cut  off. 
and  birds  search  after  them,  w hereby  the  shoots  will  be  sufficiently  large  and 
woutrds  are  made,  and  .the  gum  rxudes,  bushy  to  shade  tire  grarund  so  as  to  pre- 


snd  in  a  lew  years  tire  tree  is  useless. 
To  prevent  this,  tr:anspl.-.nl  your  trees 
asyoutrgas  pessihle;  if  in  the  kernel  it 
will  be  no  check  to  growth.— Plant 
them  sixteen  feet  apar  t  Plough  and 
h.aiTow  between  them,  for  two  veats. 
without  ffgar.l  to  wonrrrirng  them,  but 
avoid  tearing  thenr  up  by  the  roots. — 
In  the  nrorrth  of  IMarch  or  April,  in 


vent  the  grovrlh  of  grass,  that  mrght 
ittjure  the  trees  ;  therefore  plortghing 
will  be  useless  and  may  be  injurious  bj 
wourrding  them.  It  is  also  unnecessary 
to  manure  peach  trees;  the  fruit  0}  ma¬ 
nured  trees  is  always  smaller  and  infe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  trees  which  are  not  ma¬ 
nured.  By  manuring  you  make  tho 
pencil  tree  larger,  and  apparently  mor« 


the  third  y^ar  after  tiansplaiiting,  cut  nourishing;. but  its  fruit  will  be  of  bad 
them  all  off  bs  the  ground;  plough  and  kind,  as  green  as  the  leaves,  even  wlien 


harrow  among  them  as  before,  but  with 
great  care,  to  avoid  wounding  or  tear 
ing  them.  Suffer  all  tlie  sprouts  of 


ripe,  and  later  than  that  of  trees  which 
have  not  been  manured.  Peach  trees 
never  require  a  rich  soil;  the, poorer  the 
the  fruit;  and 


middling 


scions  to  grow,  -even  if  they  sh()(il(l|soil  the  be.tter 
amount  to  half  a  dozen  or  more;  they  soil  produces  the  bountiful. crop..  The 
become  hearing  trees  almost  instania- highest  ground  is  the  best  for  peac'fl 
iieously,  on  account  of  (he  strength  of  trees,  and  tlie  north  sidr  of  the  hills  the 
the  roots.  Allow  no  animals  but  hogs noost  tiesirahle,  as  it  retards  vegetation, 
to  enter  your  orchard,  for  fear  of  tiieirland  prevents  the  destructive  efferts  of 
wcunding  the  shoots,  as  a  substanceilate  frosts  which  occur  in  the  month  of 
drains  away  through  the  least  woundjApril  in  Pennsylvania.  Convinced  by 
which  IS  essential  to  the  health  of  thejlong  experience  of  the  truth  of  thesa 
free,  and  the  good  quality  of  the  fruit. jobservations,  the  author  wishes  they 
If  the  old  stalk  is  cut  away  the  third  niay  be  published  for  general  benefit; 
year  after  transplanting,  no  more  shools|an(l  has  been  informed,  that  Col.  Lu- 
will  come  to  maturity  than  tlie  oldjther  Martin  and  anoilier  gentlemen,  in 
stump  can  support  and  nourish;  the  the  lower  part  of  Maryland  have  adop- 
'Cmainder  will  die  before  they  bear  ted  a  similur  plan  with  great  advan- 
liuit,  and  may  be  cut  away,  lakin 


r 

are  not  to  woun.d  any  other  stalk. — 
he  sprouts  when  loaded  with  fru'.t  will 
..*id  and  rest  on  the  ground  in  every 


'age. 


A  prize  Ox,  rai.sed  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  weighs  3,170  lbs. 


First  jjrinciples  of  good  ploughing 
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FIIIST  PRINCIPLES  OF  GOOD 
PLOUGHING. — The  season  is  r.ov 
openinsL  <0  commence  your  plou<>hiiig: 


every  farmer  and  every  farmer’s  bo} 
feels  ]erhaps  as  if  he  knew  how  1i 
hold  and  drive  the  plnugli,  better  llian 
the  man  who  viiites;  all  this  may  b( 
true;  he  knows  that  he  should  nevei 
turn  Iijs  furrow  wider  than  the  plough 
share  will  cut  clean:  but  always  a^- 

much  nar--ower  as  stiffness  of  the  soil  discovered,  with  a’  very  few  ex- 
shall  render  necessary,  to  lay  his  fur  cf  ptions.  that  they  reacli  to  the  bottOKl 
rows  smooth  and  light,  and  free  from  „(  soils,  hwwever  deep;  consequently, 
clods;  in  all  such  cases  ol  narrow  (ur  plants  gr^ng  in  deep  soil  will  be 
rows,  the  ex'ia  expense  of  ploughing  i^^tlVr  protected  against  the  ef- 

will  be  saved  in  the  expense  ot  hai-i|p(.(g  drought  than  those  grow  ng  In 
rowing,  with  tiiis advantage  to  the  cro[  ,'j  siiallow  soil. 


imuediately  again.  But  the  action  of 
he  sun  and  atmosphere  on  the  upturn¬ 
ed  clav,  will  contribute  greatly  to  its 
fertilization.  This  being  ploughed 
down,  and  the  former  surface  turned  up 
again  with  the  addi  ion  of  proper  ma¬ 
nures.  will  give  land  a  deep  soil  and 
render  it  fertile  and  productive. 

Btd  few  persons  are  aware  of  Ih^ 
length  to  which  the  fibrous  roots  of 


:rass  descend  into  the  ground.  It  has 


that  the  harrow  pulverizes  only  the  sur 
face;  hut  the  plough,  when  pruperlv 
directed  reiiders  the  eartu  mellow,  to 
the  whole  depth  of  the  furrow.  This 
again  iuvol ves  the  question,  how  deep 
is  best?  To  this  I  shall  reply  parlicu 
larly,  as  it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  «|uestionsin  field  husbandry. 

'I’liat  ploughing  deep  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  make  land  productive 
no  one  (who  is  a  good  farmer)  will  de¬ 
ny.  Yet  how  deplorable  is  it  to  see  so 
many  of  our  farmers,  instead  of  plough¬ 
ing  their  land,  persist  in  the  old  ruin 
ous  practice  of  merely  skimming  it 
Soils  of  the  best  quality  may  be  very 
shortly  impoverished  by  sliallovi 
ploughing:  while  on  the  other  hand, 
those  of  an  inferior  quality  may  be 
very  shortly  impoverished  l.y  shallow 
ploughing.  'AVhv  it  may  be  a.sked,  ar 
swamps  and  bogs  so  inexhaustibly  fer¬ 
tile  after  being  drained  ?  One  simple 
reason  is,  because  they  are  possessed  of 
a  soil  of  very  considerable  d<>pth.  Then 


crease  the,  depth  of  the  soils  of  up¬ 
lands.  Lands  wiiich  have  been  plougli- 
ed  shallow  on  receiving  the  first  deep 
ploughing  will  generally  fail  in  somi 
measure  in  firoduciug  a  good  cropj  it. 
consequence  of  turning  up  the  clay. — 
This  has  disl>earlened  some  that  have 
made  trial  of  it,  iu  as  to  abandon  it 


I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  land 
in  ordinary  cases,  be  ploughed  not  less 
than  eight  inches  deep.  Will  it  not 
he  much  better  to  suffer  jtartially  in 
one  crop,  and  thereby  to  have  after¬ 
wards  a  manifold  increase;  than  to  b<i 
always  toiling,  with  very  impeifect  re¬ 
turns  for  our  labor. 

'1  hfse  statements  here  given  contain 
'he  outlines  or  first  principles  o(  good 
ploughing,  and  the  minute  attention  of 
every  farmer  will  soon  discover  the* 
node  which  '■liall  be  best  adapted  to  his 
different  soils,  and  different  crops, 
wuth  this  general  principle,  to  deepen 
his  soil,  at  every  ploughing,  as  the  na¬ 
ture  ol  the  substratum,  or  undersoil,' 
and  the  safety  of  his  crop  will  admit; 
ind,  therefore,  in  his  way,  he  may  soon 
bring  his  farm  into  a  deep  tillage.  The 
urcess  of  one  half  of  any  of  itis  fields, 
under  a  regular  deep  tillage,  compared 
with  (he  other  half,  under  a  shallow 
lillage,  will  be  the  best  convincing  ar¬ 
gument  in  favor  (if  deep  ploughing. 


why  not  plmigh  deep,  in  order  to  in-'tliat  can  be  laid  before  the  practical 


farmer.  Try  and  see. 

ICT’At  a  recent  sale  of  Durham 
Breeds  at  Lexington,  Ky  ,  a  cow,  Vic- 
luria,  was  purchased  fur  ^1750. 
clipse,  a  bull,  was  botigbt  forSlOSO; 
and  various  others  sold  from  S800  dow.Ii 
.to 
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OUR  OWN  AGRICULTURE.  ' 
“One  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
which  meets  the  traveller’s  eye  in  Ken 
tuckj,  is  its  pasture  lands,  m  which 
you  see  grass  <hirk  and  abundant,  and 
yvhich  are,  notudflistandinn',  overspread 
with  trees,  as  large  and  lofty  as  those 
which  grow  in  an  ordinarj  forest.  1 
hSve  never  beheld  such  pastures,  so 
fine  a  combination  ot  woodland  and 
Bieadovv  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
1  will  tell  you  the  mode  of  making 
them:  The  undergrowth  is  cut  awai 
mnd  grass  seeds  sown,  or  in  some  cases 
liay  is  scattered  over  the  land  in  winter 
ttnd  eaten  by  the  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
and  ^wulp,  which  live  and  latten  on  it. 

ere  they  saunter,  sleep,  or  crop  the 
rich  herhK;:re,  sheltered  from  Mie  calo 
rific  scorching  of  a  summer’s  sun,  bv 
the  dense  foliage  of  the  wide  spreadin’; 
®ak, elm,  and  beech 

“New  as  this  country  is,  large  fruit 
orchards  are  every  where  visible.  The 
apple,  pear,  peach,  and  plum  tree, 
promise  this  season  to  vield  a  bounti¬ 
ful  harvest  — Pnd'essor  Hatl's  Letters. 

it  is  proposed  that  in  oi.r  sect'on  the 
orchard  be  plun'ed  near  to  the  farm 
house  so  as  to  afford  pasturage  and  loud 
,for  the  hees,  poultry,  rabbits,  pigs, ewes 
and  lambs,  which  will  in  exchange  foi 
the  jiasturage  and  food  that  the grouiub 
and  fruits  will  afford  them,  destroy  tin 
worms,  bug',  and  other  w  inged  insects 
that  are  desti  uctive  to  the  fruiis  and 
fiuit  trees,  manure  and  cultivate  tli- 
fruit  trees  and  ground,  and  thus  full 
crops  of  the  mulberry,  clierry,  apricot, 
plum,  nectarine,  peach,  pear  and  ap¬ 
ple  be  obtained,  and  a  succession  kept 
Up  for  f.imily,  feeding  to  stock,  com¬ 
mercial  purposes,  and  the  longevity  ol 
iall  tlie  trees  promoted. 

Also  two  peimanenf  grass  lots,  neat 
Ihe  h(  imeslearl,  adjacent  to  the  dairy, so 
as  to  change  the  pasture  of  the  milch 
cows  every'  four  ilays,  by  which  plan 
the  cows  will  always  have  fresh  sweet 
herbage,  and  afford  the  family  rich, 
Bwert  milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese. 
Thus  saving  the  labor  .of  sending  daily 


\^riculture 

a  distance  for  the  cows, which  are  some¬ 
times  injured  by  other  slock,  and  in  he- 
ng  driven  to  and  fro.  It  is  proposed 
that  this  orchard,  the  grass  lots,  flie  dai¬ 
ry,  bees,  rabbits,  and  such  number  of 
hogs,  ewes  and  lambs  as  may  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  pasturage  and  food  of  the 
rchard,  be  the  wife’s  perquisite — 
out  of  the  advantages  from  which  she 
will  he  enabled  to  fill  ilie  meat  house, 
feather  the  beds,  clothe  her  household, 
add  to  the  nursery,  family,  and  prima¬ 
ry  school  districts  library,  and  furnish 
the  groceries. 

This  arrangement  will  enable  the 
farmer’s  wife,  to  whom  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  often  loc  k  for  aid  the  more  ful  y 
to  give  it,  and  prevent  it  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  by  giving  employment  to  those 
who  seek  it,  viz.  in  pruning  the  trees 
thinning,  securing,  drying  the  fruit, 
marketing  it,  the  eggs,  poultry,  butter 
cheese,  «^c — thus  procuring  and  se¬ 
curing  comfort  at  home  and  diffusing  if 
in  her  neighborhood  ami  in  like  manner 
adorning  and  beautifying  the  co  intry 
and  promoting  the  health  of  the  farmer’s 
home  by  having  ph  asing  and  useful  ob¬ 
jects  about  it,  viz  the  orchard,  the  poul¬ 
try,  hogs,  ewes,  lambs,  grass  lots  andi 
COW'S,  which  are  not  only  attractive  to 
the  children  and  family,  but  the  visiters 
and  travellers. 

In  portions  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  liie  District  of  Columbi.i,  land  is 
cheap,  probably  cheaper  than  in  the 
West,  taKino  the  distance  to  large  mar- 
ket  towns  into  consiucratinn,  and  the 
great  facilities  of agricultunil  improve¬ 
ments  with  shell  marl  and  green  sands 
which  abound  on  the  shores  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac,  and  the  tide  water  region,  and 
he  low  prices  of  lime  and  mai.ure  in 
he  District  cities.  An  examination 
into  this  subject  w'ould  jirobably  induce 
many  of  the  valuable  citizens  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia,  who  are  migrating 
to  great  VVesiern  States,  to  locate 
selvcs  on  lands  which  have  been  sel¬ 
ling  for  less  then  four  or  five  dollarv 
an  acre,  with  valuabla  marl  pita  on 
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fe\T  miles  tlpspised,  for  some  20  or  30  years. 

anil  riches  wil'  come  as  sure  as  diseasoi 
disapp  ointmeut  and  miserable  death. 


them,  or  near  them,  within  a 
of  the  Capitol  of  tlie  Union. 

The  great  thoroughfares  to  the  capi 
tal  may  become  populous,  higlily  pro¬ 
ductive  and  ornamental-vietng  in  beau-i  EXCRESCENCES  ON  CHERRY 
tv  St  with  thegrandeur  woodland  pastu¬ 
res  of  Kentucky;  the  beautiful  farms,  orj  1  REES  &c. 

chards,  and  permanent  pastures  ofi  We  copy  the  following  from  Prince’s 
more  favored  portions  of  our  Union.  iPomological  Manual  :  and  we  indulge 
-  — jthe  hope  that  Jiorticultnralists  by  hav- 
AGRICULTUR Ali.  jing  ‘dine  upon  line”  will  bestir  theni- 

Agriculiiire  is  so  healthy,  so  agreea-jsel ves,  and  achieve  what  the  author  so 
able,  and  so  moral  an  occupation,  tlia(. reasonably  proposes, 
it  can  never  be  extreinelv  profiiablrJ|  ‘‘(  The  common  inorello)  is  more  sub- 
the  competition  for,  as  well  as  the  quandjert  than  any  other  cherry  to  tlie  attacks 
titv  of  land  in  this  country,  will  al-jof  the  same  in.sect  winch  so  frequently 
ways  prevent  this.  The  biitclier  and  sting'  certain  varieties  of  the  plum,  arvd 
the  cat'le  dealer  will  alwavs,  if  suc-^vllieh  so  often  perforates  the  branches 
eessfiil,  make  far  greater  profits  thanofthi,  tree  to  sucli  an  extent  that  they 
the  farmer ;  and  a  decent  livelihood,  are  cov.  red  with  numerous  knots  and 
with  a  moderate  interest  on  the  capif  tl  excrescences.  Ehe  only  remedy  is  to 
laid  out,  with  the  liigh  price  of  l.ibor  prune  olT  the  branches  tlius  attacked  at 
here,  is  the  most  that  a  fanner  can  ex  the  period  wh  n  the  insect  or  its  eggs 
pect,  ev.;n  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  are  concealed  therein,  and  to  turn  them 
It  he  neglects  Ids  business,  and  leaveS|iin;nf;(/iafe/y,  for  if  they  are  li^ft  to  in- 
it  to  others  less  interested  in  the  result,  crease  antmally  ;  they  present  a  mo.st 
he  must  be  a  loser —  |disagreeable  appearance,  and  in  time 

Gentlemen  who  cultivate  a  piece  of  entirely  rfestrov  the  trees.  Tlie  same 
land  for  pleasure,  and  employ  agents-,jcoui»e  may  be  ailopteu  with  success  for 
are  fortunate  if  they  get  a  moilerate|all  other  trees  attacked' in  a  similar  man- 
rent  afirr  paying  expenses.  F.ir  caie-jiier  ;  and  if  it  was  a  lopfed  geiierallv 
less  farmers,  the  simplest  system  alone throiiglnuit  our  country,  it  would  in  a 
can  pieveiit  great  loss,  and  grass  Ian  l|fi>w  years  nearly  or  quite  annihilate  thi* 
maVj,  be  ptoliiable  in  the  hands  of  ajformidable  deprecatur  on  our  gardoca 
proprietor,  who  would  probably  be  I'alflarid  orchards  ” 
ruined  if  this  land  were  arable  and  in 


his  own  hands,  on  account  of  the  ex- 


3T(ma^eme.nt  of  Pigx.  — The  folio  wing 


penseof  hiring  laborers,  &c.  We  caii-|exj7eriineiit  lias  been  made  by  a  gentle- 
iiot  expert  to  enjoy  all  the  good  things, m  m  of  N  ulo'k  ; — Six  p'gs  of  nearly 
of  the  world  in  perlectiun,  atrd  ai  equal  vve'ght  were  put  to  keeping  at  die 
the  same  time:  if  a  firmer  has  a  maj  ri  same  time,  ami  treated  the  same  as  to 
ty  of  the  blessings  of  life,  he  ought  tiffond  and  litter  for  seven  weeks.  T'hree 
he  satisfied,  and  not  be  anxio.is  for'i  |  them  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves, 
great  wealth,  which,  after  all.  is  too'ns  to  ctea/i/iness  ;  tlie  other  three  were 
often  a  sad  curse  to  the  possessor.  Ii  kept  as  rh  aii  as  p'saihle  by  a  man  em- 


18  no  doubt  true,  v/iiat  Mr.  Paulding 
says,  lliat  no'liiiig  is  more  easy  than  to 
grow  rich.  It  is  only  to  trust  nobodv; 
10  befriend  none;  to  heap  interest  upon 
interest,  cent  upon  cent  — to  destrui 
nil  the  fine  leetingsof  our  nature,  and 
rendered  oneself  mean,  miserable  am 


ploved  for  that  purpose  with  a  curry 
comb  and  bru'li.  The  hast  consumed  ii> 
seven  weeks  fewer  peas  by  five  bushels, 
'han  die  tl'.ree  other,  vet  wciglied  more 
vhen  ki!l<-.il  by  two  stone  and  four 
miiiids  upon  the  average.  —  tf'ade's  Hit- 
torij. 
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PREVEN  UNO  CIDER  FROM 
COMING  SOUR 

There  are  several  rinxles  adopted  bv 
farmers,  topievert  their  cider  from  be- 
comitig  sour.  One  is  the  putting  in  ol' 
mustard  seed — about  a  gill  to  the  bar» 
rel.  For  some  reason  or  other  tliis  pi  e 
vents  the  acetic  formation,  &.  keeps  tlu‘ 
cider  free  from  (hat  sourness,  or  liard- 
ness,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  uliich 
it  otherwise  would  have.  The  d  fler- 
ent  modes  of  refining  cider,  adopted  by 
some  v\lio  follow  the  business,  depends 
undoubtedly  on  sepiii ating all  unneces¬ 
sary  vesietable  matter  from  the  lirpior. 
and  checking  the  fermentation  at  th;' 
right  time 


of  the  trouble  of  keeping  rooms  and 
urnitnre  in  order,  avoided,  An  inge¬ 
nious  friend  of  ours,  two  years  ago, 
caused  to  be  erected  a  fine  three-story 
house;  in  the  front  part  of  the  basement 
he  had  placed  a  grate  of  the  ordinary 
size  and  style  for  rooms  of  similar  di¬ 
mensions,  through  which  three  cast 
iri’n  tubes  of  two  inches  diaini  ler  pass¬ 
ed  from  an  under  cellar,  one  to  the  se¬ 
cond,  and  the  other  to  the  third  story, 
each  ending  in  a  handsome  mouth  pro¬ 
jecting  a  little  way  from  the  chimney 
Into  iJie  room  for  whicli  heat  was  requi¬ 
red  - 

'Fhe  currents  of  l>eated  air  thus  pro¬ 
duced,  were  found  to  answer  all  the 


Farmers  generally  have  neither  timP‘|)urposes  of  separate  tires,  and  the 


nor  the  shill  to  follow  out  all  fhe  ope¬ 
rations  required  to  do  this,  and  hence 
the  most  of  their  cider  becomes  hartl 
by  (he  next  summer  alter  it  is  made. 

M'  e  l  ave  been  informed  that  the  ad- 


trouble  of  dusting  furniture  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  the  cost  of  pnr- 
chasing  it  anew,  befi  re  it  had  seen  half 
its  appi’opriate  service,  were  no  longer 
to  be  incurred  When  it  is  (le»iiabl« 


rlition  of  saltpetre,  in  the  proportion  to  modei-ate  the  heat  in  any  ofthe  np- 
of  one  qn.'irter  of  a  pound  to  a  barrel, :j)er  moms,  a  cap  is  placed  on  the,  low'- 
would  nut  only  prevent  Itn*  ciiler  fromjer  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  ingress  of 
becoming  hard  or  sour,  but  even  if  ad'd-jair  prevented.  Every  housekeeper 
ed  after  it  had  changed,  would  restore  whose  furniture  has  teen  spoiled,  and 
it  to  a  pleasant  state  again.  Jevery  [lerson  w'liose  healtii  has  been  im- 

\ye  cannot  vouch  tor  the  troth  olipaired  by  coni  fires,  will  appreciate  the 
this  from  any  experience  which  we  iiavriad vantages  of  tliis  kind  of  cltirnneys, 
had  ourself  with  it,  but  can  see  no.goodkvhich,  if  known,  would  be  generally 


reason  wiry  it  sliould  not  succeed^  noriintroduced 
can  we  discover  any  harm  v.  inch  it 
could  do  by  any  of  the  combinations 
which  it  wouhi  make  .with  the  cidei, 
to  vrhirh  it  may  he  added, — Maine 
Farmer. 

If  a  pound  of  good  fat  chalk,  and  a 
jrouiid  of  fresh  beef  he  put.  in  eacli  bai’- 
■rel  r  f  cider,  it  w'ill  prevent  fenm  nta 


JVew  Yorker. 

TOBA-CCO  TRADE.— The  Balti- 
mo'e  market  lor  this  article  has  been 
brisk  for  a  considerable  time  past,  and 
during  the  present  week,  as  will  be 
seen  by  our  weekly  report  in  another 
column,  has  been  quite  animated.  The 
vveekiv  inspections  have  averaged  a- 
tion,  seive  to  feed  the  liquor  and  keep[hout  lOOO  liog.sheads  for  some  nioiUbs 

back,  and  this  week  they  reartb 


it  sweet;  we 'have  drank  cider  «hich 


'have  drank 
itad  been  thus  kept  well  seven  years. 


■Gar. 


Ed.  jFar. 


•improvement of  chimneys 

By  a  vei'y  simple  and  cheap  improve-, 
rnent  in  chimneys,  the  hugest  dwelling 
houses  may  he  made  comloriab'y  warm 
in  the  most  inclement  weathe;,  by 


Single  fire  of  Sckuy Ikil!  coal,  &  one-hah]  tet  on  the  Atlantic  coast. — ,5i.'ier. 


1524  'hogsheads.  Nptwiths’tanding 
these  unu-ual  supplies,  prices  have 
been  well  sustained,  and  no  stocks  of 
moment  have  accumulated  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  warehouses  on  planters’  account. 
It  affords  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
stale  ‘.hat  Baltimore  maintains  so  well 
its  reputation  as  the  be-t  Tobacco  mar- 


Salt  fur  Animals — Food  for 
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SALT  FOR  ANIMALS. 

The  importance  of  fumisHng  salt  to 
domestic  animal«,does  not  appear  to  bi 
•ufficientl)'  understood'  Tliou»h  al 
are  aware  of  tlie  avidity  with  which  an 
imaiseat  it  when  given  them;  tliere  art 
many  who  scaicely  salt  their  anirnal> 
through  the  season.  Now  it  is  cvideni 
that  animals  slxmld  have  it  at  all  times 
*t  their  command.  ’l’l>ey  will  never  eat 
more  than  is  good  for  'hem,  and  it  i.' 
essential  to  tneir  iiealth  and  coml'ort 
The  quantity  allowed  in  Spain  for  lOOt) 
sheep,  is  2.5  quintals,  probably  twice  tlr 
amount  the  same  number  O'Ually  get  in 
this  country;  St  rids  quantity  is  cousom- 
ed  by  tlii'in  in  about  live  months,  they 
getting  little  in  the  winter  or  wldh' 
journeying  to- and  frnrn  tlie  r  mountain 
pasture.<5  Lord  Somerville  a'lowed  a 
ton  of  salt  to  a  thousand  sheep  and  f.iind 
they  consumed  I  he  ntost  in  the  sfiring 
and  fall,  atid  at  these  seasons  it  was 
probably  most  uS'  ful  to  them  as  a  seen 
rity  against  disease.  Of  its  vahie  fo 
animals  in  ainediiinal  point  of  view, 
the  following  facts  fated  by  tlie  celebrated 
Curwen,  must  be  deemerl  decisive. — 
‘‘Before  I  commenced  giving  my  cat - 
tiff  salt,  my  farrier’s  bill  averaged  5S 
pounds  per  annum  (or  more  than  2.50 
dollars)  and  since  1  have  used  salt- have 
never  paid  in  any  oi.e  year  over  five 
abillings.” 

Where  cattle  have  access  to  shed- 
troughs  with  a  I  on.stant  supply  of  salt  in 
them  should  be  kept  for  thtdr  use.  \Vbe'e 
they  must  be  salted  in  tlie  fields,  trongl,s 
should  be  placed,  and  salt  supplied  fie- 
quently.  There  w  ill.in  expo.''e(l  ironuJis 
jlways  be  mote  oi.  less  loss  fiom  I'.iin, 
but  that  should  not  prevent  a  soppiv. 
't  has  been  fouticl  an  excellent  jiradice 
vhere  slieep  alone  come  to  the  trouglis 
pot  a  liille  tar  on  the  bottom  and 
sprinkle  the  salt  upon  it.  !n  thisw.ty 
a  small  portion  of  the  tar  is  taken  wit 
tiie  salt,  and  is  not  ordy  founil  condu 
ive  to  health,  but  rubbed  in  litis  wat 
over  the  nosc,  serves  to  prevent  tin 
attacks  of  the  Estius  uvis  or  sheep  fly 


Cou'8 — Huckwlieat  Cakes,  1(57 
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WIN  I’ER  FOOD  FOR  COWS. 

Mr,  Clierb-i  ;,  the  director  of  the  v  ct- 
iTinary  school  of  .Africa,  had  a  nutn  ber 
of  cows  which  yielded  twelve  gal  Ions 
of  milk  every  day.  In  his  pnblica  tion* 
on  tlie  subject,  be  6b-erves  that  cows 
fed  in  the  winter  upon  dry  sub.ta  nceg 
gives  less  milk  than  those  whirh  are  kej'l 
upon  a  green  diet,  and  also  liiat  t  heir 
oilk  lo.»es  much  of  its  quality .  He  p  ub- 
lished  the  following  receipt,  by  the 
use  of  which  his  cows  alTorded  itiin  an 
'(jiial  quantity  and  (juality  o'  milk  d  u - 
riiitr  the  winter  as  diirin;;  the  summe  r: 

••Take  a  bu-hel  of  potatoes,  brea  k 
(Item  whilst  raw,  place  them  in  a  bar¬ 
rel  standing  up,  putting  in  successively 
a  layer  of  potatoes  and  a  layer  of  bran, 
and  a  small  c|i'.antity  t.f  yeast  in  the 
middle  of  the  mass,  wliicli  is  to  be  left 
tlius  to  ferment  during  a  whole  weekt 
and  wlien  the  vinous  taste  has  perva¬ 
ded  tlie  whole  mixture.it  is  tlieii  given 
to  the  cows,  wiio  enc  it  greedily. 

gsQxorattt 

BUCKWHEAT  C.AKFS. 

To  niiike  ooml  ciikes  the  fl.tiif  mu.st 
be  f;r.od  ;  not  coarse  black  compound 
which  sometimes  passes  niidertlie  name 
of  biickwlieat  floor,  but  vvhicji  owe* 
Its  origin  to  tlie  ."lovenly  :,gatherinti  of 
the  grain,  and  imjterfcct  Iiulling  before 
grinding.  Mix  a  quart  of  flour  with  a  pint 
of  lukewarm  milk,  (same  prefer  waier.) 
add  a  tea  cup  of  yeast,  and  set  it  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise.  \  little  experience 
will  teach  the  Inmse  wife  so  to  regulate 
ihls  point  of  yeast  and  rising,  as  to  have 
cukes  wet  al  evening  for  breakfast  and 
in  the  mnrnir.g  for  supper:  for  be  it 
remembered,  those  wlio  have  these  light 
cakes  fijr  a  few  meals,  will  with  difficulty 
come  back  to  cold  bread.  Wlien  the 
cakes  ate  light  .salt  is  adeed,  (some  put 
it  in  at  the  making,)  and  should  the 
cakes  sour,  a  little  salascalus  di.-solved 
in  milk  and  stirred  in.  will improve  them 
much.  .A  small  quantity  leu  in  the  vcs.sel 
i  stone  ])ot  is  best,  will  servs  as  ve.ast 
for  ihe  succeeding  mixing  They  msy 
be  b. iked  or  fiicd}  eaten  as  bieati  with 
meal,  or  with  butter  and  sugar. — Cui. 
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PREPARATION  OF  FIRE  WO  jD.  same  quantity  of  water  as  was  contain- 
Anotl\er  thing  to  be  ntieniled  »o  in  theed  in  the  green  v%'ood. 
winter,  is  the  getting  of  wood  tor  the!  ^555 

year.  'Phis  work  must  not  be  put  olf|  ROTS  IN  HORSES. — Mr.  John  L. 
till  the  last  of  the  season,  since  if  ihi.®  Smith,  an  old  citizen  of  this  country, 
is  the  case,  the  fanner  has  too  often  thejand  who  has  dealt  much  with  horses, 
pleasure  of  drawing  iiis  wood  ^  jag  at  ajinforms  us  that  he  has  not  had  a  horse 
time,  and  finding  when  he  c  ines  to  cut  to  die  with  the  bots  for  twenty  years, 
it, [pet  haps  when  he  should  be  haying  orl  When  it  is  recollecfed  that  almost  every 
reapint!,]  (hat  it  is  so  filled  with  gravel,  farmer  is  loosing  horses  time  after  tiro* 


that  his  axe  will  require  grinding  after 
each  operaiion.  The  wood-honse  must 
be  fdled  in  tlie  winter  for  tlte  next  sea 
son’s  use  that  green-wood,  and  sinok**. 
and  the  sour  looks  id' the  good  woman. 


w  th  this  disease,  we  should  be  dispo¬ 
sed  i()  pay  some  attention  to  Mr. 
Smith’s  remedy  for  bots,  which  he  as¬ 
sures  os  hiis  been  so  effectual.  It  con- 
i.sts  sim ply  in  feeding  occasionally  on 


and  the  delay  incident  to  bad  woml  and  heads  of  rye,  a  quantity  of  which  he 


worse  fires  may  be  avoided.  Wiier 
a  saving  of  fuel  is  desirable,  and  tin- 
is  decidedly  the  case  with  mo.st  farmer 
ia  this  cottnlry,  it  is  belter  to  use  the 
saw  in  preference  to  the  axe  as  far  as  i'- 
practicable.  But  where  the  axe  is  used 
care  should  be  taken  to  gather  up  the 
chip.s  if  (he  vvood  is  cut  in  the  woou 
lot  instead  of  the  yard,  as  we  have 
found  by  experience,  that  a  eho|)ppr 
in  cutting  up  three  cords  of  four  feel 
wood  wi  I  make  a  luU  wagon  load  ol 
chips  which  for  rnanv  purposes 


are 


xeeps  on  hand  for  the  purpose. 

lie  is  convinced  that  the  heads  and 
chaff  of  the  ryeseem  to  cut  outandef- 
ectually  carry  oflf'  the  grubs,  and  that 
if  a  horse,  every  few  days,  be  fed  with 
y-  hea  Is,  he  will  never  be  annoyed 
vith  hots.  The  rye  may  be  fed  in  the 
'If'.if  It  operates  as  a  preventative, 
ather  than  as  a  cure.  We  hope  soon  to 
hear  of  its  being  generally  tried  — Cul, 


SEED  CORN. 
We  take  this  opportunity- 


foi 


-so  as  to 

tile  most  valuable  part  of  the  wood  be  in  season — to  remind  our  agricnllurjil 

rends  that  if  they  would  have  the  best 
seed  corn  and  improve  their  kind  tor 
a.’ioiher  year,  they  must  not  neglect  to 
-elect  the  earliest  and  fairest  ears  this 
('all,  and  preserve  them  carefully  for 
■u'ed.  Thev  may  be  gathered  bv  tlie 
land  from  the  field  as  soon  as  the  husks 
turn  white,  and  should  then  be  traced 
atid  hung  up  where  theair  will  circulate 
■’reeiy  all  winter.and  where  the  rats  and 
mice  will  not  reach  them.  In  all  fields 
some  eais  are  eai  lier  then  others.  The 
■at  best  selected  for  seed,  will  insure  a 
field  nearlvthe  whole  of  which  will  bo 
rifie  as  early  next  year  as  the  ears  yon 
gatlter  out  for  seed  this  se.ason  .  If  yau 
illow  the  later  cars  to  be  taken  for  seed 
you  wi  I  find  a  late  crop  the  next  fall'. 


Btid  too  frequeutly  now  wholly  lost 
the  use  of  fuel. 

Where  there  is  no  wood  house  the 
fuel  should  be  drawn,  split,  and  closely 
pilled  in  sucIi  a  way  that  a  roof  of 
boards  may  Ito  placed  over  it  to  protec 
the  wood  from  tlie  weather  while  season- 
itig,  and  after  it  is  dried.  The  dilferenre 
between  protected  wood  and  that  ex- 
po.sed,  is  nearly  asg'-eat  as  that  betweeti 
wood  made  Iroiti  green  trees  and  from 
tiead  ones.  The  more  hard,  heavy,  and 
tsoond  fire  wood  is,  tlie  better  it  wil' 
be  when  dried,  and  tlte  least  decav  o: 
c.xposure  to  the  eleinen’s  after  culling 
is  prejiidic.i  il.  Some  have  contended 
that  pa'  t  of  gt'e.'^Ti  wood  is  preferable 
to  having  :t  wholly  nry.  This  is  a  ileci-'y  tu  wi 


ded  mi'-take  :  as  the  experiments  of 
Count  i’limlard  proved,  that  the  differenci 
in  the  heat  given  out,  was  precise^ 


The  .surest  way,  therefore,  to  improve  a 
rop  is  to  be  careful  in  selecting  the 
e ‘d  for-itgets  a  universal  law  of  nature 


equal  to  that  required  to  evaporate  the  that  like  beget  sit  like, —  Maine  GiU. 


The  Bellaudeau  Cabbage. — Butter. 
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TlfE  BELLAUDEAU  CAliBAGE  ikiiows  how  to  make  butter,  so  small  a 
Amidst  the  political  excitementiporlion  of  what  is  taken  to  market  com- 
which  now  prevails  throughout  thejmand.s  tlie  price  of  a  first  rate  article, 
country,  I  cannot  presume  lo  claiiUjl  think  it  may  s.ifely  be  said,  that  not 
much  attention  to  horticultural  sul»-|o'ie-fourth  part  of  it  can  be  assumed  a* 
jects;  but  like  the  Emperor  Dioclet lan.  first  rale  in  quality,  and  of  course  much 
I  sometimes  prefer  the  pleasui  es  of  tin  [the  larger  part  of  it  is  sold  at  inferior 
garden  to  the  engrossing  and  ag.t;Uin<;' prices.  This,  in  many  cases,  must  be 
questions  of  a  political  nature  w hicb  ascribed  to  carelessness,  inattention  to 
now  occupy  the  public  miod,  aii(l|.)eatness  and  cleanliness,  and  perhaps, 
though  I  cannot  say,  like  him,  that  1  in  many  cases,  tu  tlie  impurities  of  the 
should  take  more  pleasure  in  planti ng'Cellar  or  milk-house  iri  which  the  milk 
and  cultiva  ing  cabbages  than  in  go-jor  cream  i>  kept.  The  atmosphere  of 
yerning  an  empire,  I  am  nevertlieless  the  apartment  where  milk  is  kept. 


highly  gratified  when  1  see  a  new  vege 
table  introduced  or  an  old  orie  imju'o- 
ved  by  cultivation .  Such  a  one  has 
been  recently  cultivated  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  France  by  a  Mr.  Bellaudeau. 
This  vegetable,  named  after  him,  the 
Chau  Bellaudeau,  is  said  to  grow  to 
■an  enormous  size,  and  has  been  favor¬ 
ably  reported  on  by  a  committee  of  sa- 
vans  in  France.  Its  leaves  yield  in  two 
years  from  1,000  to  12,009  pounds,  and 


sboul  1  be  entirely  pure  and  free  from 
all  contamination.  No  decaying  vege¬ 
tables.  barrels  of  fj>b,  sour-krout,  musty 
casks  anil  otlier  articles  which  tend  to 
render  the  air  impure,  ought  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  tu  remain  in  the  same  apart¬ 
ment  with  milk  or  cream.  Fluids  ab¬ 
sorb  tlie  noxious  vapors  of  the  air  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  A  pitcher  of  wa¬ 
ter  being  permitted  lo  stand  over  night 
in  the  room  where  a  cigar  has  been 


one  acre  planted  with  this  ca,bbage,  i4|smnke(i.in  the  morning  it  will  be  found 
feet  apart,  will  produce  annually  49  to  be  stroiily  impregnated  with  it. 


tons  of  leaves,  which  are  excellent  food 
for  cattle.  A  .specimen  of  this  cabbage 
may  be  seen  growing  on  the  western 
border  of  the  Capital  square,  between 
the  southwestt  rn  and  centre  gates.  It 
is  the  product  of  seed  sown  this  spring 
and  now  measures  about  3  1-3  feet 
high  and  five  feet  across  the  fop.  It 
contains  numerous  branches  from  the 
main  stock,  and  when  matured  will,  it 
is  asserted,  ntiain  tu  the  elevation  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  measure  fifty 
feet  in  circumference  at  tlie  top. 

BUTTER. 

The  business  of  making  butter  for 
•ale  in  the  market  is  a  primary  con¬ 
cern  with  a  very  large  proportion 
of  farmers  who  reside  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  distance  of  towns  or  cities:  and 
to  obtain  the  very  best  price  for  it,  is, 
of  course,  an  object  of  great  impor 
taiice  in  this  money  making  age  of  the 
world.  Yet,  if  is  not  a  little  surpri- 


It  will  be  impossible  to  make  butter 
of  good  flavour,  and  of  first  rate  qual¬ 
ity,  if  the  apartment  in  which  ilie  milk 
is  set  is  not  kept  entirely  tree  from  all 
smells  of  what  kind  soever.  It  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  taint  from  foul  air,  of  which  it 
can  never  be  divested  by  any  process 
whatever;  therefore,  if  you  desire  to 
obtain  the  highest  price  for  your  butter, 
keep  your  milk  houses  and  cellars  as 
.sweet  and  clean  as  your  parlors  ;  and 
let  the  exhibition  of  it  in  ilie  market 
place  be  so  perfectly  neat  and  tidy  as 
to  attract  the  admiration  of  purchasers, 
and  be  sore  never  to  attempt  to  sell  a 
pound  of  butter  with  a  cigar  in  your 
mouth. — Eornier’s  (ubinet. 


A  COINCIDENCE. 

A  sale  of  Durha.ai  cattle  recently 
took  place  at  Loxingtoii.  Kentucky,  at 
whicli  the  following  coincidence  oc- 
ctirred:  Victoria  purcliascd  at 
iiid  Prince  Albert,  her  calf,  id  threa 


tingi  that  fiol-'vitljt'landing  every  bodyliundrc  d. 
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A  simple  preventive  from  t 

corn  and  hay  stack 


IS 

putting  a  broken  glass  bottle  as  a  cap 
on  the  point  wliere  the  lliatch  termina- 
les  in  place  of  spur  or  spiral  pinnacle  <yf 
reed  tliat  is  mostly  placed  a»  their  sum- 
nrt  both  ol  which  are  with  llie  excep" 
tion  ofiion  the  best  conductors  of  the 
electric  fluid  and  are  generally  the 
cause  ol  accidents  which  occur  from  the 
lightning;whereas  g'ass  is  a  non-conduc 
tor,  and  repels  the  flash  instead  of  con¬ 
ducting  it. 


Hia  Farmer — a  Song. 
THE  FARMeT— a'sGnG^ 

m  lightning  toi 

,,  °  n  ,  BY  J.  J.  BAKER,  OF  PH  ILAD  ELPKIA  . 

that  of  inerelv  ' 

Sung  at  a  mseling  of  ike  /Tgricultural  S»~ 
ciety  at  New  Brunswick. 

A  farmer’s  life  is  the  life  lor  me, 

I  own  f  love  it  dearly; 

A.'d  every  season  full  ol  glee; 

I  take  its  laliors  cheerly — 

To  plough  or  sow, 

To  reap  or  mow, 

Or  in  barn  to  thrash,  sir, 

All’s  one  to  me, 

I  plainly  see 

’twill  bring  nae  health  and  C4(*h,  sir 


The  Sti.K  Business. — There  is  no 
subject  aside  fr<»in  politics  wldcli  is  crea¬ 
ting  mote  interest  among  every  class  of™,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ... 

people  at  the  present  time  than  that  of,  ^®  I^'^yers  .cads  a  harassed  life, 
the  culture  of  silk  for  the  purposes  of 


Much  like  that  of  a  bunted  otter. 


making  it  oiieof  thestaple  commodities  of  ’(ween  his  own  and  other’s  strifa, 


this  country. — .Mmost  every  om  is  wide 
Rwake  (o  the  subject  :  and  very  many 
from  the  little  experience  and  informa 
tion  they  have  been  able  to  get  in  the 
trial  of  making  silk,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  “ihat  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  tn.ore  than  enough  of  stlk! 


lie’s  always  in  hot  water — 
For  foe  or  friend, 

A  cause  defend. 
However  wiong  must  be,  sir — 
In  reason’s s[)ite, 
Blainlain  ’tis  right — 
jAnd  dearly  Vrarn  his  fee  sir. 


will  be  made  in  this  country  to  siippiyj 
her  own  markelsand  of  as  good  quality, The  doctor  style,!  a  gentleman. 


as  that  imported.  ’  We  have  seen  a  num 
her  of  .samplesofsovvingsilk  of  late  made 
by  persons  in  this  vi  cinily,  whieh  fully 
equals  I'm-  Italian  silk  ■  both  in  strength 
and  dnrabilitv.  Letters  have  been  sent 
t,)  us  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
for  inform  ttion.ujion  tins  subject,  as  to 
the  rosnit  of  the  experience  ol  liiose  in 
this  place  who  liad  been  engaged  for  some 
time  past  in  Lediirg  vimrnis  and  making 
.silk,  and  we  intcn<l  after  the  present  po¬ 
litical  campaign  is  over, to  give  this  sub¬ 
ject.  among  others,  its  due  attention  and 
receive  such  information  from  our  liieiul 
as  theym,'iy  be  willing  to  give  tbejiublic 
in  aiding  tin-  advancement  of  the  Silt 
C'ljliure  — Northampton  Cou  r. 

Domestic  Carpeting. — An  estabtishment 
in  Danvers,  iVl  sc,  turns  rutannu  dly  70,- 
01)0  vds  ot  carpeiiarr.  It  consumes  80, 
COO  lbs.  of  wool  and  20,000  ll)s.  of  worsted 
yarn,  and  employs  .nboiit  fifty  operatives 


But  (his  t  hold  bat  inimiuing  ; 

For,  like  a  tavern  wailing  man. 

To  every  call  “lie’s  coming’’ — 
New  here,  now  there. 

Must  he  repair. 

Or  starve,  sir,  by  denying; 

Idke  death  hinssslf, 

Ui.liappy  elf. 

He  lives  liy  other’s  dying. 

A  farmer’s  life,  then,  let  , me  livo, 
Obtaining  while  f  lead  it, 

Enough  for^eif,  and  some  to  giva 
To  such  poor  souls  as  need  it. 

I’li  drain  and  fence. 

Nor  grudge  expense, 

To  give  the  land  good  dressing-; 
m  plough  and  sow. 

Or  drill  in  row. 

And  hope  (Void  Ilsavan  a  blass 


Corn-Cob  Meal. 


From  the  Farmer’s  Cabinet. 
CORN-COB  MEAL. 

SIR  —  \s  the  question  of  (he  valoi' 
of  tlie  cob  in  feeding,  wlien  gr.<un(l  with 
tiie  corn  is  auain  cofning  in.o  consider 

O  O 

ation,  peiliaf)S  die  following  extract  from 
‘‘Steward's  Stable  Econoinv,”  loigjil 
go  far  to  d  cide  it  in  the  uii-ods  espe- 
,  cially  of  those  who  know  that  the  cob  is 
equal  \n  quanliti/  to-lhecorn — the  oiiIn 
consideration  which'  is  necessary  in  th 
the  present  stageofthequestion;  on  some 
future  occasional  may  be  s!u<wn  that  the 
cob  itself  is  fully  eci.ual  in  quilily  to  tin 
same  quantity  of  oats  for  this  purpose. 

“Condenset/  food  is  necessary  for  f.i'.i 
working  horses  .their  food  must  be  in  le.-'.- 
compass  than  that  of  the  farm  or  car 
horse,  but  to  tiiis  condetisation  tfiere  am 
liu  its:  Grain  affords  all,  and  mure  tliau 
all.  the  nntriineiit  a  horse  is  capable  of 
consuming  even  under  the  most  ex’ra- 
ordinary  exertion  hisstomacliand  bowel,-: 
can  ho'.d  more  thati  they  are  ably  to 
digest;  .something mare  titan  nitlri-.ieu 
is  tlierefore  wanted,  for  the  bowels  musi 
sufier  a  moderate  degree  of  distea-ion 
»nore  titan  a  wlitilesotne  allowance  oi 
graiit  can  produce;  'bey  are  very  cap¬ 
acious  ;  in  till' dead  subject  ritoro  titan 
Sb  gallons  of  water  can  bo  put  into  then: 
and  it  is  tltence  evident  tliey  were  rio' 
intended  for  food  i it  a  very  conilens'd 
form,  for  if  seems  iiatuial  that  they  reijuir. 
a  modcrafe  degree  of  pressure  or.  dihuionl 
to  assist  tlieir  functions,  they  must  have 
sometliing  toact  upon.  Now,  when  hav 
.'3-verv  dear  and  grain  cheajt  it  isenstom 
ary  ie  many  sl.ohles  to  g:ve!c-s  thiMi  tiie 
usual  allowance  of  hay  and  corn  but  tin- 
nitcrntiori  is  sometimes  e.irt'ied  too  fai 
and  is  often  made  too  siddrnly  :  the 
horses  may  Iia'e  as  much  a.s  they  wii' 
eat  yet  if  does  not  sinncewitlicut  fodder 
and  Iiaving  no  hay.  they  will  lea'O  liic 
grain  foeattlie  litli  r  :a  craving aen!«itix);i 
of  rrnptines.s  S' erns  lo  ari'C.  and  the 
liorse  c  idenvors  lo  relieve  it  by  e  i  ting 
straw,  'rite  sensation  cannot  Lo  (hat 
of  hunger,  else  the  horse  wotild  titvour 
hrs  corn  :  but  whilst  he  has  plenty  nl 
grain  and  plenly  of  lit  er,  tlie  diminished 


Hi-? 

illowance  of  hay  is  borne  widi  iinpunt- ■ 
ly.  But  wlten  a  sufficionry  is  t.ol  ob- 
ained  in  any  .sliape,  the  horse  loses 
appetite  and  boco  ncs  cmaciaicd:  his  bow- 
•Isare  c'-nfined,  hi-  flank  i-  tucked  up, 
and  his  belly  almost  disnjipears;  in  geii- 
oral  he  drinks  little  water,  and  when 
le  lakes  much  he  is  a|)t  to  purge.  His 
oelly  is  often  niinhling,  the  bowels  ap- 
..■aremly  conl.ainiiig  a  large  quantify  of 
;ir  whicli  occasionally  prixiuev.s  colicky 
pains  ;  these  hors 'S  are  very  liable  to 
cribbiting  and  wind  sucking,  ami  it  is 
cert 'ill  that  those  dis.'u-cs  are  very  rare 
unong,  those  lliat  live  on  liniky  food 
hen  the  ordinary  foiider  i.s  very 
poor,  its  place  inusl  therefore,  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  some  other,  which  will  produce 
a  whoiesoine  disioiisioo  of  die  stomach; 
altliougli  itinay  not  yiei.l  so  much  nutri- 
neiit  ;  straw,  roof.s, either  or  huili,  may 
le  used  in  such  c.isos;  die  tucked  np 
.lank,  and  (lie  horse’s  repeated  efforts 
0  eat  his  lilter,.  show , tin t  liis  food  is 
lot  of  sufficient  bulk  to  su.sfain  nature 
111  her  operations.  .And  when  work  de.m- 
liids  the  use  of  condensed  foodin  ahorse 
tliatdias  been  accnstoincd  for  sumo  time 
'0  bulkier  articles,  die  cliaiige  must  be 
nade  by  degrees  ami  with  the  greatest 
caution;  remembering  lliat  coming  from 
grass  or  tlie  straw  yard,  the  fiorse  for  a 
lime.,  requires  more  (odder  dim  would 
le  proper  or  nere-sary  to  allow  liim  at 
his  work  after  season.” 

Naw,  it  would  appear  tliat  the  cob. 
ground  with  tlie.corn,  vonid  be  just 
die  proper  (inaiUity  olTodder  for  mixing 
with  the  corn  the  condt”'sed  food, 
i'or  almost  ad  jiiirposes  ;  and  nothing, 
-urely,  can  he  mingled  with  it  more 
icadily  and  convenieolly,  orsuprnfita- 
)!y  as  tl'e  cob  ;  wh  cii  at  the  same  time 
save>  the  exp  rise  of  rheliiuo.  When, 
therefore, liio  philosupliy  of  die  .'’rrange- 
ment  comes  better  to  be  nmlerstood,  we 
may  e.xp  'cl  that  to  grind  die  cob  with 
(he  corn  will  be  die  gouernl  [iractice, 
for  the  feeding  of  stock  of  all  de-cription 
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Recipes. 


Hecipcs. 

To  prevent  danger  from  wet  clothes 


Keep  if  possible  in  motion,  and  lake  care 
cot  lo  go  near  a  fire  or  into  any  very  warn- 
place,  so  as  to  occasion  a  sudden  heat,  till 
forae  lime  alter  yoti  have  been  able  to  pro 
cure  dry  clothes. 

Murder. — Murder  of  what.?  Why  of  r 
beefsteak!  See  that  cook — she  puts  a  goad 
beefsteak  over  a  slow  fire,  instead  of  a  hot 
one.  Instead  of  doing  it  quick,  she  hroi 
It  slowly  for  an  hour;  than  it  is  as  tough  as 
leather.  Then  she  greases  it  till  it  swims 
in  rancid  but  let”  When  it  is  cold,  or  neat¬ 
ly  so,  she  brings  it  on  the  table.  Is  not 
this  murder? 

To  prevent  Snow  water  or  Bain  from 
penetrating  the  soles  of  Shoes  or  Boots.-— 
This  simpleand  effectual  remedy  is  noth- 


ivater, — It  wil 
paper, 


leave  no  visible  mark  on  th« 
a 


I IV 

— Inaper,  but  if  touched  with  a  solution  •! 


iodine  iu  alcohol,  the  letters  will  appear  dis¬ 
tinctly 

Tooth-  Ache. — Many  years  ago  a  dentist’s 
lady  recommended  us  to  wash  behind  the 
ears  frequent,  with  cold  water,  as  a  fUre 
preventue  against  tooth  ache,  which  we 
have  practised  with  perfect  suet  ess,  and  re¬ 
commend  to  others  toper:erere  in  tlie  same 
remedy. 

For  Asthma. — Take  two  table  spoonful* 
of  Molasses,  put  it  into  a  porter  bollle  with 
one  spoonful  of  gingei;  fill  the  bottle  with 
waier,  cork,  it  tight,  shake  it  and  put  it 
away  for  twilve  hours  when  a  brisk  and 
pungent  beverage  will  be  produced.  Take 
1  tumbler  full  morning,  noon  and  evening. 
Danger  <f  clcanhig  bottles  wUh  shoti- 


is 

ing  more  tlian  a  little  bees- wax  and  mutton  The  follow  ing  impoi  iant  caution  has  been 
suet  warmed  in  a  pipkin,  until  in  a  liquid  puldislied  by  iHr.  jMurray,  in  a  Leeds  pa* 
state;  then  rub  some  of  it  slightly  over  the  per; — The  c  ase  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  in 
«dge5  of  the  sole  where  thesliches  are,  whicli  Jersey,  on  lhe21st  ol  August  la.st,  owes  it« 
will  repel  the  wet,  and  not  in  the  least  pre- source  to  a  most  unwarrantable  practice, and 
vent  the  blacking  from  having  the  usual  ef- one  that  cannot  be  too  much  reprehended, 
feet.  |It  appears  ihat  the  hot  lie  of  Perry  was  fatal 

Coffee  Improved. — Cut  chesnut  meats  into’®  'odividual,  and  that  three  others  suf- 
pieces  about  the  size  of  coffee  grains,  poast|!®’^®'^^  ^  juactice  of  clean.s- 

and  grind  them  with  the  coffee  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions,  and  tlie  drink  will  altogether 
he  heller  than  ordinary  coffee  A  black 
powder  is  now  sold  in  Paris,  under  the 
name  of  “Coffee  Flowers,  imported  from 
America,”  a  pinch  ol  which  imparls  to  tlu 
coffee  a  very  agreeable  flavor.  'I'his  i- 
found  to  be  sugar  almost  charred.  Caromel 
produces  the  same  effects. 

Bitf  of  a  S.'iaks  cured  by  Quinine. — a' 
person  lately  bitten  by  a  viper  was  cured 
hy  taking  in  doses  of  tiiree  grains  evary 
hour,  the  sulphate  of  quinine, — it  is  taken 
in  w’ine. 

Sympathetic  Fak  can  be  made  by  mixing 


mg  bottles  with  shot  is  a  most  dangerous 
one;  they  are  apt  to  adhere  to  the  bottoms 
Shot  is  a  compound  o(  lead  and  arsenic — 
and  both  are  eminently  susccplihle  of  chemi- 
i;al  attack  from  llie  nilric  acids  obtained  in 
lerrv,  cider,  &c.  'I  hey  will  thus  have  in 
jo'ulion  highly  poisonous  salts  of  lead  and 
irsenic;  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  wines, 
de  and  porter-  1  had  myseit  nearly  fallen 
i  victim  to  a  glass  of  parry,  and  by  analy¬ 
sis  discovered  the  cause.  The  antidote 
must  be  tw-o  fold.  A  weak  solution  of 
sulphate  of  Magnesui  or  Epsom  salts,  would 
neutralize  the  lead,  by  formi.ig  an  insoluble 
sulphate.  Piu'oxyde  of  iron,  I  can  also 
slate  posiiivfly,  Irorn  repeated  experiments, 


small  quantity  of  .'larch  in  a  cup  of  sofijis  an  effectual  specific  for  arsenic 
A  monthly  paper,  is  published  by 
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agents  for  the  western  MARYLAND 
FARMER. 

Mr.  Curtis,  is  the  agent  for  Liberty. 

"  John  Martin  do.  for  Emniittsburg 
]).  IV.  Naill,  Sam’s  Creek. 

(JtJ-Genllemen  willing  toact  as  agents  for 
the  “  Farmer,”  are  requested  to  send  in 
their  names  and  copies  ot  the  work  will 
be  sent  them. 


b)'  request,  the  communication  of  “Agii* 
culture,”  calling  the  public  attention  to 
the  subject. 


W.  K.  of  Stafford  county  Va.  write* 
to  the  editor  of  the  Silk  Journal,  that 
“Mrs.  K.  recently  finished  one  and  » 
half  pounds  sewing  silk,  and  exhibited 
it  at  the  recent  fair  at  Fredericksburg, 
and  obtained  the  premium  offered  554, 
there  being  two  other  lady  competitors 
with  their'  pound  each.  I  am  told  th«t 
Mr.s.  C.  J.,  a  few  miles  above  this,  Iia 
the  silk  prepared  for  the  loom  fora  piece 
of  50  yarc.s,  for  ladies  dresses*  We  fed 
36,000  worms,  had  gooa  success,  and 
obtained  7  to  8  bushels  cocoonsS 

NEW  JERSEY.— The  New  Jersey 
State  Agricultural  Society  offers  the  fol* 
lowing  handsome  premiums,  to  be  awar¬ 
ded  at  their  annual  fair  in  October  1841. 
George  T.  Olmsted,  Esq.  Princeton,  ia 
the  recording  secretary  We  anticipate 
a  spirited  competition  among  our  silk 
sjr.fc'ers. 

For  (he greatest  number  of  bushels  of 
cocoons  grown  in  New  Jersey,  by  ont 


Agricultural  Socif.ties  — We  are 
clad  to  see  the  interest  which  seems  to 
be  awakening  in  every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  favorof  Agricultural  Societies  and 
and  the  improvements  which  are  mak- 
iii  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil^ 
whereby  the  same  labor  is  made  to  pro¬ 
cure  double  the  quantity  of  produce, 
that  it  did  under  the  old  plans. — We 
are  indebted  to  a  friend  in  Boston,  fo' 
a  copy  of  the  Courier  containing  ttie  in¬ 
teresting  discussions  held  there  by  the 
fariiiers,  on  the  diflereiit  subjects  ol  in¬ 
terest  arising  in  tlie  prosecution  of  tlieir 
business,  relative  to  farming  and  to  livejinJividual,  S20;  second  greatest  do. 
Block,  and  cannot  of  course  fad  to  seejfio.  lO;  largest  amount  of  raw  silk,  10; 
how  it  must  redound  to  thf-ir  own  im-<  second  largest  do.  8;  best  specimen  of 
pro'-ement,  and  totl.e  genera!  benefit  ofiailk  in  the  piece,  not  less  than  10  yards 
t!ie  f.miiing  interest.  When  will  the  lO;  second  best  S;  best  pound  of  sew- 
people  of  our  own  section  of  the  coun-jing  silk,  5;  best  pair  of  silk  stockings, 
try  meet  together  for  the  like  irnprove-j'I:  best  pair  of -ilk  gloves,  1. 
nirnt?  In  rur  piesent  number  wc  insei'  '  Silk  Journal. 

Fab. — VoL,  1. — No.  8. 


Ill  Agricultural — JllptJioiof. 

From  the  Frederick  Herald. 

Mr.  Editor:— Yon r’g  of  llie  08(h  ul¬ 
timo  contained  tb.c  excellent  “address 
at  the  Philadelphia  asriculfural  exhibi¬ 
tions  by  Nitholas  Biddle  Esq, which 
Iwis  been  read  with  great  gratification  by 
our  Farmers. 

As  the  exciting  question  of  the  Presi 
^tncy  of  the  United  States  ha«  come  off, 
«nd  the  “Sober  second  thoughts ’have 
Tpfoi  ned  to  the  People,  save  which  no 
question  nor  subject  can  be  more  inter¬ 
esting  atid  important  t,o  our  conrrunity 
than  thatol  the  proper  tillage  of  our 
l-iands.  of  encoura2,ing  Cattle  exhibi- 
tions,  those  of  Farming  implements,  and 
of  agricultural  Fairs. 

It  is  matter  of  astonishment  to  many  that 
the  great  and  fertile  county  ofFrederick. 
tile  Lancaster  ofMaryland,  is  so  perfect¬ 
ly  indiSerent  to  her  reputation,  careless 
of  iter  local  advantages,  Sc  so  ungratelul 
for  the  multifarious  blessings  through 
Providence  which  she  enjoys,  as  not  even 
to  make  an  effort  to  resuscitate  the  form¬ 
er  Frederick  County  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  which  had  done  much  good,  or  to 
originate  a  new  society,  upon  the  plan 
of  the  present  Maryland  State  agricul- 
tural  societyitbe  first  exhibition  of  which 
xva>^holdeti  ou  the  J4th  Sept,  last  a1 
Elltcotts  Mills. 

'I'be  cam.e  of  the  death  of  the  late  ag 
grirultura!  society  of  our  county  was  the 
difficulty  of  raising  funds  sufficient  to 
give  appropriate  premiums  awarded  to 
the  choice  articles,  but  that  difficulty 
can  be  easily  oveicome  as  it  is  a' 
present  obviated  by  the  many  agricultur¬ 
al  and  tike  societies  of  the  Union  b\ 
granting  merely  ‘‘Certif cates”  instead 
of  premiums.  T  he  active  members  of 
tiie  tbrincr  society  have  been  reduced  in 
numbers  by  death  &,  age;  there  is  ample 
r.iom  for  tlie  young  a'ul  active  Farineis 
to  take  hold  of  the  subjo  t  an  1  give  ii 
tiiat  stabdily  and  character  which  it  so 
richly  nirriis,  and  it  is  to  ho  hop-d  tha 
U'CTe  they  to  entertain  tl-e  subjcrt  with 
half  the  zeal  a  I'd  pei ‘■crv.uco  with  wliich 
tur-y  j  er-ued  the  late  Canvass  in  Politics 
and  were  tlie  amount  coniparativelyi 


Burning  Lime  without  Kilns^ 

small  to  constitute  membership,  there  i» 
no  doubt  but  that  every  Farmer  tSn  Mes 
chanic  of  the  county  would  become  a- 
member,  and  the  amount  of  one  dollar 
from  whom  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  society  and  to  defray  ils- 
iiicidental  expences,  fencing,  stalls  &c. 

It  is  asked  of  the- “H«rald”  to  pub¬ 
lish  at  its  convenient  time  the  proce- 
dings  of  the  late  September  Exhibitions 
of  the  Maryland  State  agricultural  socie¬ 
ty  which,  it  is  fondly  hoped,  will  ar¬ 
rest  the  attention  and  excite  the  ambi¬ 
tion.  of  the  young  and  active  Farmers 
and  Mechanics  of  our  Big  County  and 
which  will  certainly  prove  a  powerfgjl 
stimulation  to  their  zealous  movement  in 
the  great  and  .grand  cause  of 

AGRICULTURE 

METHOD  OF  BURNING  LIME 
WITHOUT  KILNS. 

The  practice  of  lime  burners  in  Wales 
was  formerly  to  burn  their  lime  in  kilns, 
made  broad  and  shallow,  but  lately  they 
have  begun  to  manufacture  that  article 
without  any  kiln  at  all. 

They  place  the  limestone  in  large 
bodies,  the  stones  not  being  broken 
small,  and  calcine  tliese  heaps  in  the 
same  way  prepared  for  using  charcoal. 
To  prevent  the  flame  from  burstirig  out 
at  the  tops  and  sides  of  these  heaps, 
turfs  and  earths  are  placed  against  them, 
and  the  aperture  partially  closed:  the 
heat  is  thus  regulated  and  transferred 
through  the  whole  mass,  and  notwilh- 
■itanding  the  increased  size  of  the  stones, 
•he  whole  becomes  thoroughly  calcined, 
^s  a  proof  of  the  superior  advantage  that 
'line  in  these  clumps  has  over  lime 
ournt  in  the  old  method,  a  preference  is 
always  given  to  that  burnt  in  heaps. 
This  practice  also  prevails  in  England 
and  Scotland'— FictoM  Mechanic. 


Do  not  wrap  knives  and  forks  in  wol- 
lens  Wrap  them  in  strong  paper.  Steel 
'.s  insured  by  lying  in  wollen. 

W’’oo’l  ’ns  should  be  washed  in  very 
ho’- suds,  and  not  rinsed'  L'lke-'varm 
water  shrinks  them' 


jru/ik  i  •rcrC' 
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Extract  of  the  Annuau  IIeport 
OF  THE 

Geologist  of  *Har gland. 

In  relation  to  the  Jurther  eondition  of 
the  iMining  Operations  in  the  Copper 
Region  of  Frederick  county 
An  account  of  some  openings  mide 
jn  Frederick  county,  for  the  extraction 
of  copper  ore  was  given  in  the  Report 
«f  1839.  The  character  and  extent  of 
the  works,  near  New  London,  belon¬ 
ging  to  Mr.  Isaac  Tyson,  Jr.  of  Balti¬ 
more,  were  referred  to;  since  then,  the 
mine  has  been  worked  by  a  few  hands. 
The  ore  is  found  to  continue  as  good 
and  abundant  as  at  any  former  period. 
The  rock  in  which  it  is  embedded  con¬ 
tinues  soft,  easily  removed,  and  the 
operations  have  been  but  little  impe¬ 
ded  by  water,  which  passes  oft’  freely 
by  the  adit  opened  for  tliat  purpose 
It  is  under-stood  that  about  eighty  thou- 


tvvo  miles  north  of  Liberty,  at  which 
considerable  sums  have  been  expended 
ill  explorations  principally  near  the 
surface,  have  furnished  probably  not 
less  than  two  hundred  tons  of  pig  cop¬ 
per,  at  various  times.  These  minea 
are  dr.ained  by  an  adit  of  great  length 
anil  only  want  adequate  capital  and  en- 
terprize  to  make  them  very  valuable  to 
the  State. 

The  operation.s  on  the  property  of 
Captain  Richard  Coale,  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  vicinity  of  Liberty,  continue  to  be 
carried  on,  but  only  on  a  small  scale, 
■and  furnish  a  copper  ore  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  The  diggings,  so  far-,  are  wholly 
in  the  loose  soil  near  the  surface,  from 
which,  it  is  understood,  fioin  sixty  to 
eighty  tons  of  ore  have  been  raised  du- 
ing  the  past  year,  and  have  been  sold 
it  g6o  a  ton.  The  ore  is  a  mixture 
f  oxide  of  iron,  manganese,  copper 


sand  pounds  of  pig  cojiper,  have  been  black  and  principally  the  green  car¬ 
bonate  of  copper;  the  last  mentioned 
compound  forming  nearly  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  amount  in  weight.  It 
vill  be  found  most  probably  to  yie'd, 
vhen  worked  and  duly  treated,  twenty 
live  to  thirty  per  cent  ofmetallic  copper. 

These  remarks  are  made,  in  addition 
o  what  was  reported  last  year,  in  con- 
•sequence  of  a  disposition  manifested 
on  the  pait  jf  capitalists  abroad,  whose 
ittention  was  called  to  it  by  (he  state¬ 
ments  then  made,  to  unite  their  enter- 
prize  with  that  of  our  own  citizens,  in 
levelopiiig  more  fully  this  new  item  of 
inr  mineral  lesources.  It  will  be  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  results  already  obtained 
justify  the  expies.sed  anticipations  of 
the  Geologist,  as  to  llic  value  of  the 
copper  region  of  Frederick  county. 


extracted  from  this  mine,  which  were 
sold  in  Baltimore,  to  Messrs.  W.  &  H. 
McRiin,  tor  refining,  and  who  liave 
pronounced  it  equal  to  any  they  have 
ever  used. 

When  all  the  circumstances  connec¬ 
ted  with  this  mine  are  taken  into  view, 
namely,  the  regularity  of  the  lode  and 
soltness  of  the  roi^k;  its  perpendicular 
position;  the  thickness  of  tlie  vein  of 
ore;  the  facility  of  working  the  mine; 
the  tireat  yield  of  copper  after  digging 
to  only  tile  very  limited  extent  of  a 
few  hundred  feet;  it  certainly  presents 
inducements  (or  mining  adventure 
lunch  hevonil  mo«t.  if  not  all  localities 
hitherto  attempted  in  the  United  States. 
In  Cornwall,  llie  copper  region  of  En¬ 
gland,  the  depth  at  wliich  the  ore  is 
sougiil  for  is  never  less  than  fifty  fa¬ 
thoms,  and  after  crushing,  cleansing 
aad  dressing,  yields  only  eight  per  cent, 
of  metal-  At  the  New  liondon  mine 
above  referred  to,  the  ore  averages  a- 
bout  twenty  per  cent  of  copper. 

There  are  besido.s,  other  localities 
in  tlie  county  t'nat  deserve  special  at¬ 
tention.  The  Liberty  copper  mines, 
as  they  were  lormerly  styled,  situated 


Lard  r.AMPS.— A  Wolverine  in  Aon 
‘krbor,  a  Mr  llickcox  has  fairly  out  Yari- 
keed  the  Yankees  in  tiie  “notion”  line. 
He  has  lately  invented  a  lamp,  in  which 
common  hog's  lard  is  used  as  a  substiluta 
for  oil.  It  is  said  to  answer  the  purpose 
idinii-ably — one  cent’is  worth  of  lard 
giving  a  clear,  bright,  steady  light,  for 
some  cigiu  or  ten  hours. 
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SUCCESSFUL  FARMING. 

The  Farmer’s  Cabinet  relates  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  most  successful  farming  we 
have  heard  of  for  eome  time.  It  is  of  an 
old,  practical,  hardworking  farmer  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Amherst.  N.  H  who 
commenced  in  the  world  as  aday-laborer 
and  who,  notwithstanding  he  has  at  var¬ 
ious  times  sustained  heavy  pecuniary 
losses  in  the  investment  of  his  fund.s,  is 
now  worth  at  least  one  hundred  thou 
sand  dollars.  We  make  the  following 
extract  from  the  article  in  the  Cabinet: 

“This  man,  when  thirty  years  old,  by 
the  availsof  his  industry  added  toasmall 
legacy,  was  enabled  to  purchase  and  pay 
in  part,  fora  farm  of  one  hundred  andj 
thirty  acres  of  land,  one  hundred  of| 
which  was  under  cultivation,  but  in  al 
very  low  state.  The  farm  is  altogether 
upland,  with  a  soil  composed  of  loam, 
clay  and  sand,  in  the  chief  of  which  the 
latter  preponderates;  the  former  being 
least  considerable.  When  he  commenced 
farming,  he  adopted  a  particular  system 
of  rotation,  to  which,  he  has  implicitely 
adhered  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
which  is  forty  years,  and  his  success  is 
the  best  comment  on  the  woith  of  the 
experiment.  His  mode  was  as  follows; 
having  divided  his  farm  into  eight  fields 
of  equal  size,  as  near  as  possible,  three 
of  those  fields  were  sowed  with  w'heaf 
each  year,  one  with  rye,  one  planted 
with  corn,  two  in  clover,  and  one  an  open 
fallow',  on  which  corn  had  been  raised 
the  year  previous.  One  of  the  two  clo¬ 
ver  fields  is  kept  for  mowing,  the  other 
for  pasture  both  of  which  are  ploughed 
as  soon  after  the  harvest  as  possible, 
and  prepared  for  wheat  in  the  fall.  All 
the  manure  which  is  made  on  the  farm 
for  one  year  is  hauled  in  the  spring  on 
the  field  intended  for  open  fallow,  whicli 
is  then  ploughed,  and  after  one  or  two 
cross  ploughings  through  the  summer,  is 
also  sowed  with  wheat  in  the  fall.  The 
field  on  which  the  rye  is  sown  is  that 
from  which  a  crop  of  wheat  has  been 
taken  ilie  same  year,  and  which  had 
yielded  three  crops.  Corn  is  planted  on 
the  field  from  which  rye  had  been  taken 


the  year  previous,  the  stubbles  of  which 
are  ploughed  down  in  the  fall.  Clover 
seed  is  sown  early  in  the  spring  on  two 
of  the  wheat  fields,  those  which  have 
been  most  recently  manured.  By  this 
methodj  each  field  yields  three  crops  of 
wheat,  two  of  clover,  one  of  rye,  and 
one  of  corn,  every  eight  years.  Each  field 
in  the  mean  time,  has  lain  an  open  fal¬ 
low,  and  received  a  heavy  dressing  of 
manure,  perliaps  at  an  average  of  fifteen 
four-horse  loads  per  acre.  His  crop  of 
wheat  is  seldom  less  than  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  bushels,  but  often  mucli  more.  His 
average  rye  crop  is  about  four  hundred 
bushels — all  which  grain,  at  the  present 
low  prices,  would  amount  to  more  than 
two  thousand  dollars  annually,  and  at 
former  prices  to  double  that  amount, 
and  his  farm  is  with  all  very  highly  im¬ 
proved, 

KEEPING  APPLES  FOR  SPRING 
USE- 

The  New  Genesee  Farmer  gives  the 
following  method  for  preserving  apples 
through  the  winter  wliich  the  Editor 
recommend  from  personal  observation  of 
its  efficiency: — 

They  are  to  be  kept  in  a  cask.  In  put¬ 
ting  them  up  a  layer  of  chaff  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  sprinkled  with  quick  lime,  received 
a  layer  of  apples,  followed  by  another 
stratum  of  chaff  and  lime  succeeded  by 
more  apples  covered  in  the  same  manner 
until  the  vessel  was  filled.  It  was  then 
lieaded  up. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
been  in  the  practice  of  buryingapples  in 
heaps,  that  the  Iniit  comes  out  in  the 
spring  much  fresher,  and  often  belter 
flavored  than  it  does  when  kept  in  open 
bins  in  the  cellar, — a  part  of  the  flavor 
in  the  latter  case,  doubtless  evapoiatiug. 
This  method  has  all  the  advantage  of 
burying  with  another  which  w'e  will  ex¬ 
plain.  When  one  apple  among  many 
in  a  bin  rots  the  adjoining  ones  are  con¬ 
taminated,  and  not  unfrequently  a  mass 
of  rottenness  occurs,  surrounded  by 
much  sound  fruit.  Now  the  use  ot  tlu. 
lime  is  to  absorb  the  gasses  g'-neiated 


Are  you  hisured — Uapid  Growth. 
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by  the  putrefactive  fermentation  and  pre 
vent  such  leaven  from  spreading. 

The  quantity  of  lime  necessary  for 
this  purpose  is  not  great,  and  less  than  a 
quart  for  a  barrel  is  deemed  sufficient. 


ARE  YOU  INSURED  ? 

Is  a  question  asked  by  the  New  York 
Times,  and  brought  home  to  owners  of 
property  in  the  annexed  remarks  in  a 
way  which  cannot  but  command  attention: 


•Are  you  Insured? — This  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  question  worthy  the  attention  oflbs.  in22  days,  during  which  time  h« 


From  the  American  Farmer. 
RAPID  GROWTH — We  procured 
some  five  months  since,  for  IVIr  Gorsudh 
of  Hereford,  Baltimore  County,  a  pair 
of  black  Berkshires,  then  about  two 
months  old,  and  we  had  an  opportunity 
a  few  days  since  of  seeing  the  boar,  and 
was  astonished  to  witness  his  rapid 
growth. —He  is  now  seven  months  old 
— his  weight  on  the  3d  December  was 
ISO  lbs.,  on  the  25th  he  was  weighed 
again  when  he  had  gained  more  than  2® 


every  man  who  cannot  afford  to  lose  his 
property.  It  is  a  duty  the  performance  of 
which  every  person  of  moderate  means 
owes  to  himself,  his  creditors’  and  the 
community  in  which  he  resides  to  in 
sure  his  property.  The  tiino  has  gone 
by  for  those  who  may  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  burnt  out  to  expect  to  levy  con 
tributions  upon  the  community  to  make 
up  their  losses  if  they  refuse  or  nelect  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  exten¬ 
ded  to  them  through  the  numerous  In¬ 
surance  Offices.  The  annual  sum 
quired  to  secure  individuals  from  loss  by 


as 


was  actively  employed  at  service,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  being  sent  away.  Mr. 
Gorsuch  and  brother  have  made  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  very  superior  animals  ftom  which 
they  will  be  able  to  supply  their  neigh¬ 
bours  and  others.  We  are  glad  to  sea 
so  good  a  spirit  being  manifested  in  that 
section  of  the  county  in  which  they  will 
no  doubt  be  amply  reward  for  their  en¬ 
terprise  and  skill. 

Other  gentlemen  in  the  vicinitv  of  the 
city  have  also  made  large  additions  to 
their  stock,  which  we  shall  hereafter 
Uke  occasion  to  notice  moie  partic- 


fire  is  but  small  and  would  bat  seldom  if  ularly— and  as  soon  as  a  society  shall 

be  formed  (which  is  now  in  progress)  we 
shall  probably  be  able  to  make  an  Exhi¬ 
bition  in  the  Hogway  at  least,  not  to  be 
surpassed  by  any  other  section  of  the 
Union, for  variety  of  breeds  and  superior 
animals. 

We  witnessed  a  day  or  two  since,  a 


ever  be  felt— and  we  consider  it  of 
much  importance  to  every  individual 
to  take  the  same  precautionary  measures 
to  property  already  obtained  as  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  more. 

Those  who  have  already  insured  ought 

»  be  particular  in  not  permitting  their 
policies  of  insurance  to  run  out  wiihoutibnrrbw  two  years  old,  of  the  Bedford  &. 
renewing  them  in  time.  Several  in  jByfield  breed  of  hogs,  which  surpassa-i* 
stances  have  occurred,  where  property  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  has  evej* 
has  been  insured  for  years,  and  the  ne¬ 


glect  of  a  single  day  in  not  effecting 
renewal  has  subjected  the  owners  to  a 
total  loss  by  fire. 

Mahy  persons  do  not  yet  insure  be¬ 
cause  they  are  very  careful  of  the  fires 
in  their  premises  and  rely  with  confi- 


come  uiiJerour  observation.  In  the  heat 
of  the  past  summer  he  was  taken  off  of 
his  feed,  for  fear  of  suffocation — at  that 
tune’ he  weighed  about  900  lbs.  A  ge.n-i 
tieman  to  whom  he  formerly  belorigedy 
accompanied  us,  and  according  to  hiii 
judgment  such  has  been  his  increase  that 


I'J  ^ 

dence  on  their  own  prudence  &  watch- he  thinks  he  will  now  weigh  about  1209 


fulness.  But  can  they  with  equal  confi¬ 
dence  rely  upon  the  vigilance  of  their 
neighbors!  If  not  they  maybe  reduc 
ed  to  beggary  before  another  day  passes 
»way.  Do  not  rest  until  you  are  in¬ 
sured. 


pounds/  This  will  seem  almost  incredi¬ 
ble,  and  was  could  form  no  idea  of  hig 
nonstroui  dimensions,  had  we  no  hava 
lad  ocular  demonstration.  There  is  a 
ger.tleman  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city, 
who  has  a  sister  to  this  animal,  and  hu 
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promised  to  have  a  drawing  taken  of  heithow  it  will  answer.  We  tioubt  not  that  it 


from  whicli  we  shall  have  a  cut  pre 
pared  for  the  Farmer.  The  owner  ol 
this  barrow,  has  more  than  once  been 
offered  ^  150  for  him,  and  $175  wa- 
the  day  before  tendered  and  refused. 
•—He  contemplates  slaughtering  him  in 
the  spring.  —In  the  mean  time,  any  of 
our  friends  visiting  the  city,  curious  in 
•uch  matters,  will  be  gratified  as  we 
vere  at  the  sight  of  the  monster. 


From  ihe  Maine  Farmer. 

CHEi^P  FOOD  FOR  HOGS. 

Those  whokeep  hogs  should  make  it  a 
study  to  keep  them  as  cheap  and  as  e- 
oonomical  as  a  justregard  to  the  comfort 
of  the  animal  ai.d  profit  to  the  owner 
wiir  admit.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Phinriey,  of  Lexington,  Mass,  who 
keeps  a  large  number  of  hogs,  and  has 
paid  much  attention  to  the  mode  of  keep¬ 
ing  them  economically,  that  a  pig  made 
fat  when  young,  and  kept  fat  until  it  is 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  old,  will 
not  be  so  large  nor  weigh  so  much  as 
one  that  is  kept  in  what  is  called  good 
growing  trim,  “and  then  fatted  a  month 
or  two  previous  to  his  being  killed  .  This 
accords  vvith  the  experience  of  many  far¬ 
mers  with  whom  we  have  conversed. — 
The  hog  is  almost  “omnieerows’’  that  is 
he  will  eat  almost  every  thing,  and  he  is 
thereforefeasilv  kept  in  good  store  order. 
Mr.  Eli  C,  Frost  states  in  the  Albany 
Cultivator  of  July,  that  he  kept  twen¬ 
ty  four  shoats  last  winter  at  an  expence 
of  twenty  cents  per  day,  (less  than  a  cent 
per  head)  in.  the  following  manner.  I 
pul  them  in  tour  pcnsftoo  many  in  a  pen 
will  net  do 


will  be  excellent  diet  tor  them.  Those 
who  have  an  abundance  ot  potatoes  and 
)ther  roots  may  perhaps  keep  them  still 
more  economical!  v. 


THE  HORSE. 

Though  we  now  have  machinery  that 
surpasses  this  animal  in  speed,  we  arc 
not  yet  ready  to  abandon  him,  andtset 
him  adrift.  Other  people  may  prefer 
the  camel  or  the  mule,  but  New  Fngland 
farmers  know  of  no  other  servant  to  be 
compared  with  the  horse. 

For  the  heavy  draught  or  for  the  race, 
for  a  ride  of  pleasure,  or  for  a  tour  into 
the  rough  interior  of  our  country,  the 
horse  is  our  best  companion  and  helper — 
We  could  hardly  estimate  bis  worth, 
but  by  his  loss. 

This  animal  is  often  abused  through 
wanlonness  or  carelessness — but  still 
more  often  injured  by  want  of  due  con* 
sideiation  oftheproper  mode  of  treating 
them. 

Within  a  few  years  it  has  been  custo¬ 
mary  for  driversof  stages  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood,  to  give  their  horses  meal  in  their 
water,  when  they  only  stop  for  a  short 
time  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  It  was 
then  not  uncommon  for  horses  driven  no 
faster  then  at  present,  to  fall  suddenly 
dead  in  the  harne.ss.  On  opening  the  an¬ 
imal  the  meal  would  be  found  undigested 
and  formed  into  a  hard  cake  in  the 
stomach. 

We  believe  this  practice  is  now  whol¬ 
ly  abandoned.  There  is  a  prevalent  idea 
that  it  is  injurious  to  give  grain  to  the 
animal  when  he  is  warm.  Now  we  have 
never  known  any  more  injury  to  the  horse 


net  do  well,)  and  fed  them  ten 
pounds  of  liay,  half  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  than  to  ourselves  by  eating  a  nealty  meal 
and  four  quarts  of  corn  meal,  daily,  and  vvuen  warm. 

never  had  hogs  winter  better.  I  cut  my|  And  whoever  heard  of  a  man  killing 
hay  fine,  boiled  it  with  plenty  of  watei  ihimself  with  a  hearty  meal  because  he 
in  one  kettle:  my  potatoes  I  boiled  inlate  it  when  he  was  fatigued  or  heated  ? 


ihe  other  kettle,  pounded  them  fine, 
inixed  them  with  the  hay  and  meal  in  a 
tub  which  I  kept  in  the  vat,  and  let  it 
ktand  over  night,  when  it  will  have  fer¬ 
mented.”  Those  who  have  a  convenient 


It  is  hard  driving — violent  exercise 
after  eating  hearty  food  that  causes  pain, 
and  often  times  death. 

Let  a  man  but  reflect  upon  what  has 
proved  injurious  to  himself,  and  he  will 


pifigerv  might  adopt  this  course  and  setjrationally  conclude  what  treatment  is 
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most  likely  to  injure  his  beast.  Let  hitn 
eat  a  hearty  meal  then  run,  or  use  any 
violent  exercise  immediately  after  and 
he  will  be  at  no  loss  in  conjecturing 
what  must  be  the  danger  of  furiously  dri¬ 
ving  a  beast  after  a  hearty  meal. 

It  is  hard  driving  immediately  after 
eating  grain  that  kills  the  horse,  and  we 
venture  to  assert, that  not  an  instance  can 
be  shown  in  which  he  has  sustained  in¬ 
jury  from  eating  grain,  merely  because 
he  was  warm.  People  should  reflect  and 
reason  more  upon  this  important  sub¬ 
ject. 

Horses  tlmt  travel  and  labor  violent¬ 
ly,  as  in  stages  and  fast  chaises,  should 
eat  their  grain  at  night.  When  labor¬ 
ing  moderately  on  a  small  farm,  it  is  not 
so  material  when  their  heartiest  food  is 
given,  for  horses  are  not  liable  to  be  in 
jured  in  any  gear  when  they  are  only  dri¬ 
ven  on  the  walk. 

But  we  have  known  many  men,  pru 
dent  in  most  matters,  yet  guilty  of 
stuffing  their  horses  with  grain  in  the 
morning, just  before  starting  on  a  journey. 
They  give  no  grain  the  night  before 
reserving  for  the  stating  hour  the  heart¬ 
iest  feed  for  their  beat. 

On  a  journey  we  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  our  horses  grain  at  night. 
— We  give  it,  as  soon  as  he  is  rubbed 
down  and  put  to  the  stable,  and  we  have 
never  found  that  it  injured  him. 

How  absurd  to  let  your  horses  stand 
for  hours,  after  a  violent  exercise,  to 
chop  up  his  own  fodder  and  to  appease 
his  hunger  on  hay — often  poor  bay,  not 
fit  to  be  fed  out  to  young  cattle. 

Give  the  horse  half  a  bushel  of  oats  or 
one  peck  of  corn — ^if  he  has  been  used  to 
grain — as  soon  as  you  lead  him  into  the 
stable  and  he  will  fill  himself  in  one  hour 
or  two,  and  be  willing  to  lie  down  and 
enjoy  a  nap,  even  before  you  retire  to 
rest  yourself. 

In  any  part  of  the  country  if  you  see 
the  grain  put  into  the  manger,  you  may 
be  pretty  sure  the  ostler  has  not  forgot¬ 
ten  his  duty.— CuZ/ivafor’s  Almanac, 


SUGAU  BKKT. 

We  have  examined  a  lot  ol  the 
Silesian  Suger  Beet;  raisetl  on  the  faria 
of  the  Hon.  T,  B.Dorsey.on  Elk  Ridge 
A  A.  Co.  Md, which  shews  conch  sively 
the  perfect  adaptation  of  oiu  soil  and 
climate  for  the  culture  of  tl'is  valuable 
root. — There  was  no  manure  this  year 
placed  onjthe  field  on  wliich  this  lot  was 
producer!}  they  were  promiscuously  ta¬ 
ken  up  amd  said. to  be  not  loore  than  a 
fair  average — the  largest  weighedl?  1-1 
lbs  each  St  the  smallest  1  1-2.  W  e  have 

been  promised  the  particulars  of  the 
quantity  raised  on  an  acre  Stc.  w  hix-hwo 
will  present  to  our  readers  when  re¬ 
ceived. 

(J^Since  the  above  was  in  type  we 
have  been  called  to  examine  a  beet  of 
the  same  kind,  in  the  office  of  G.  B. 
Smith  Esq.  raised  on  the  faun  of  .S  W. 
Smith  Esq.  on  Spesutia  I-land,  which 
is  24  inches  in  length,  solid  St  31  im  h- 
es  in  circumference  and  23  1-2  Iks. 
weight — the  yield  of  two  acres  hejiig  40 
tons. — American  Fanner. 

GEORGIA  SILK. 

It  is  stated  in  tire  Macon  Telegraph, 
that  at  a  late  term  of  the  Infeiior 
Court  of  that  county,  one  of  the  presiding 
Judges  appeared  on  the  Bench  with 
Silk  Stockings,  Silk  Handkerchief  Stc.,. 
made  by  his  own  family  or  some  of  his 
friends  of  tlie  production  of  their  <iwn 
cocooneries.  The  next  day  another  of 
the  Judges  A.  E.  Ernest,  Plsq  ,  appear¬ 
ed  in  a  full  suit  of  Si/k,  inciuillng  coat, 
vest,  pantaloons,  stockings,  j'oeket  han- 
kerchief  and  stock,  produced  and  man¬ 
ufactured  wholly  and  entirely  in  his  own 
famly.  Judge  E.  is  of  the  opinion  that 
domestic  silk  will,  before  many  years, 
be  found  the  most  economical  article  for 
negro  clothing  as  well  as  ladies  and 
gentlemen’s  dresses. 

Those  who  make  candles  will  find 
it  a  great  improvement  to  steep  the 
wicks  in  lime  water  and  salt-peter,  and 
dry  them.  The  flame  is  clearer  and  the 
talUw  will  not  “run.’’ 
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COOKING  FOOD  FOR  ANlMris™' 
All  are  aware  that  grain  of  almost  eve¬ 
ry  kind  greatly  increases  in  bulk  by 
steaming  or  boiling,  &.  this  bulk  is  great 
est  at  the  moment  the  grain  is  swelled 
so  as  to  dark  or  burst  its  skin.  It  is  also 
known  that  cooked  food  is  far  more  nutri¬ 
tious  to  animals,  than  that  which  is  un¬ 
cooked;  and  many  have  gone  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  its  increase  i.n  value  for 
food  was  equal  to  its  increase  in  bulk  in 
cooking.  This  is  doubtless  a  mistake?  as 
the  nutritive  power  of  articles  is  rarely 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  never 
perhaps  exactly  in  proportion  to  their 
increase  of  bulk  in  cooking, 

Reaumar  instituted  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  to  determine  the  rate  of  increase 
in  ditFerent  articles  of  food  most  com¬ 
monly  Used  for  animals,  and  found  the 
result  of  some  of  them  as  follows  : 

-4  pints  of  oats  after  boiling  filled  7  pints 

4  “  barley  «  “  10  ‘‘ 

4  “  buckweat  “  “  14  “ 

4  “  Indian  corn  “  “  15  “ 

In  the  continuation  of  his  experiments 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  such  food  on 
animals,  he  found  that  with  some  of 
these  articles,  though  the  bulk  was  much 
increased,  the  total  of  food  required  to 
satisfy  the  animal,  was  the  same  as  if  no 
cooking  had  taken  place;  or  that  animal 
that  would  eat  half  a  bushel  of  oats  dry 
would  eat  a  bushel  of  oats  cooked  with 
the  same  ease.  The  nutritive  power,  was 
however,  apparently  increased,  or  the 
whole  ol  it  contained  in  the  grain  made 
available;  which  when  grain  is  fedwhole 
or  raw  is  rarely  the  case.  On  the  whole 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  when 
wheat,  barley,  or  Indian  corn,  is  used 
for  feeding,  it  is  far  more  economical  to 
boil  or  cook  these  grains,  than  to  feed 
them  in  a  raw  state;  but  that  little  is 
gained  on  the  score  of  economy,  when 
time,  fuel,  &c.,  are  taken  into  considera 
tion  in  cooking  oats,  rye  snd  buckwheat 
In  determining  the  question  of  econ 
omy  much  we  think  is  depending  on  thi 
manner  in  whicn  the  cooking  of  tin 
grain  is  performed,  whether  alone,  oi 
with  other  substances,  such  as  roots  | 


Alone  corn  is  the  most  improved  by 
cooking  of  any  of  the  grains,  and  the 
value  of  corn  meal  for  making  pork,  it 
has  been  shown  by  experiment,  is  al¬ 
most  doubled  when  made  into  pudding 
We  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
boiling  and  steaming  potatoes  for  feed¬ 
ing  pigs  or  making  pork.  With  them  in 
the  early  part  of  the  feeding,  we  incor¬ 
porate  apples,  squashes,  pumpkins,  or 
indeed  almost  any  vegetables  of  which 
swine  are  fond.  The  grain  we  use,  is 
ground,  and  either  steamed  with  the  root 
or  mixed  with  the  hot  mass  in  the  vats 
as  it  is  taken  from  the  steamer.  As  the 
feeding  progresses,  the  quantity  of  meal 
is  increased,  until  towards  the  last  that 
material  al  one  is  used .  Corn  is  decid  edly 
the  best  gram  for  making  pork;  peasand 
barley  are  next;  with  the  others  we  have 
had  little  experience,  though  what  we 
have  had  with  buckwheat  has  impressed 
us  favorably  of  its  value. — Albany  Cult. 

LIME  AND  ASHES 
The  American  Farmer  says  that  the 
means  most  freely  used  by  a  farmer  in 
Maryland, in  the  system  which  was  com¬ 
municated  to  a  poor  and  exhausted  e- 
state  life  and  activity  and  productiveness 
great  crops  of  corn,  fat  hogs  and  cattle, 
a  good  garden,  vines  &  fruit  trees  bend¬ 
ing  under  their  heavy  burdens,  has 
been  the  free  use  oj oyster  shell limelHc 
commenced  as  others  have  done,  with 
ashes;  and  found  them  to  pay  well;  but 
after  trial  and  comparison  of  out  lay  and 
result,  he  found  lime  to  be,  in  the  “long 
run”  the  most  economical.  The  race 
between  them  was  something  like  that 
between  the  hare  and  the  tortoise — the 
ashes  got  the  start  of  the  lime,  a  long 
way,  but  the  lime,  like  the  tortoise, 
made  up  in  laslingness,  for  want  of 
quickness  at  the  jump  :  and  finally  he 
has  in  a  great  measure  given  up  the  use 
of  ashes  for  that  of  lime.  On  one  lot  of 
stiff  white  oak  land  which  would  not 
have  yielded  as  much  per  acre  as  the 
team  consumed  while  ploughing  it,  there 
wasaluxuriant  crops  of  In  d  i  an  c»rn  gro  w- 
iug,  after  a  good  crop  of  wheat  last  year, 
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with  no  help  but  100  bushels  of  oyster'tumors  on  horses,  I  determiend  to  try 
shell  lime  to  the  acre  ;  spread  in  autumnlits  virtues  on  the  cow  and  commenced 
before  the  ground  was  fallowed  for  wheaiJthe  use  of  it  in  October?  and  at  the  time 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  (  wrote,  say  the  12th  of  Novemer,  I 
same  fanner  has  no  great  reason  to  find  ' 


fault  with  ashes,  for  a  single  lot  of  five 
acres  of  land,  which  cost  him  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  an  acre,  and  on  which  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  an  acre  of  ashes  has  been  spread 
&  which  when  he  took  it  in  hand  would 
not  have  yielded  a  bushel  to  the  acre 
had  paid  him  back  his  twenty  dollars 
purchase  money,  his  twenty  dollars  for 
ashes,  and  both  of  them  three  times 
over. 


From  the  Franklin  Farmer, 
DISEASES  OF  COWS  AND  HORSES 
A  VALUABLE  RECEIPT. 

Permit  me  to  tender  my  grateful  ac¬ 
knowledgements  to  Mr  Lewis  Sanders, 
for  the  information  communicated  by 
him  in  your  47th  number,  in  compliance 
with  my  request  to  the  public  on  the 
13th  November.  Ido  with  pleasure  say 
to  Mr.  Sanders  I  am  pleased  with  the 
remedy  he  recommended  ;  and  on  read¬ 
ing  it.  I  deterinined  to  try  it;  but  on 
examining  the  cow  I  found  her  nearly 
well.  And  as  the  cure  is  one  of  such 
a  character  thatthe public  ought  to  know 
it,  I  concluded  to  make  it  known,  and 
that  it  may  be  understood,  I  will  des¬ 
cribe  it.  I  purchased  the  cow  at  Cap 
Sutton’ s  sale.  She  had  been  foundered 
and  walked  badly,  and  seemed  to  be 
short  winded.  It  was  thought  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  tenderness  ol  her  feet; 
but  on  a  close  e.xamination  I  found  a 
lump  of  hard  flesh,  growing  under  the 
windpipe,  midway  between  the  jaw  and 
the  breast;  about  the  size  of  a  hulled 
walnut,  that  could  be  moved  about  one 
inch  up  or  down.  This  lump  grew  so 
as  to  clearly  interrupt  her  easy  breathing 
I  consulted  physicians  about  it,  who  cal¬ 
led  it  a  wen  and  thought  it  might  be  cut 
out  with  safety.  It  grew  to  be  larger 
than  a  man’s  fist, and  in  June  I  found  the 
glands  of  her  neck  had  enlargeil;  They 
continued  to  grow  as  did  the  wen,  Hav 


parts, 
part, 
part, 
at  every 


feared  it  wold  fail  to  effect  a  cure,  but 
to  day  I  find  the  wen  soft  and  under 
half  the  size  it  was  when  I  commenced 
using  ‘he  mixture?  and  the  glands  soft 
and  greatly  reduced,  and  her  breathing 
is  much  improved  I  will  now  state  my 
statement  and  the  ingredients  of  the 
mixture: 

Spirits  of  Turpentine,  2 

Oil  of  Spike,  1 

Barbadoes  Tar,  1 

Mixed  in  a  bottle — shaked 
using'  Wet  the  parts  and  rub  it  in  well. 
I  have  had  the  cow  rubbed  with  it  three 
times  a  week  sinceabout  Ihefirstof  Nov¬ 
ember,  and  kept  her  housed  at  night,  and 
not  permitted  to  be  in  rain  at  any  time. 
She  was  from  home  in  October,  (sent 
to  the  bull,)  and  was  rubbed  but  twice 
a  week  while  absent..  And  I  now  say 
to  the  public  that  this  is  a  valuable  mix¬ 
ture,  I  have  cured  the  bighead  in  the 
horse,  ring  bone,  fistula,  soinny,  and 
many  hard  tumofs,  such  as  naval  galls- 
For  all  these  diseases,  I  rub  it  a  great 
deal,  and  heat  it  with  a  hot  iron. 

The  leprous  heifer  I  lost,  was  seen 
by  Mr  Sanders  about  the  time  the  dis¬ 
ease  had  spread  over  her  neck,  (it  com¬ 
menced  on  the  ears  first,)  and  he  re¬ 
commended  to  wash  the  diseased  parts 
with  warm  soap  suds  and  anoint  it  with 
anointment  made  of  sulphur,  lard  and 
tea.  This  was  done  three  times  a  week, 
but  without  effect.  Th«  disease  spread 
rapidly  over  the  whole  surface,  and 
killed  her  in  about  six  week',  a.s  it  would 
have  done  with  my  cow  that  I  spoke  of 
in  my  former  communication  but  for 
this  mixture.  And  now  in  conclusion, 
I  say  to  your  fellow  stock  raisers,  use 
andtest  ihis  mixture  faithfully,  and  they 
will  say  this  communication  has  done 
them  good,  which  is  (he  object  of 

JOEL  SCOTT. 

Berkley  Lands. — The  real  estate  of  J. 


ing  used  a  mixture,  in  many  cases  oflKisinger  160  acres  sold  at  $60  per  acre. 
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From  the  Practical  Farmer. 
REELING  SILK. 

It  is  a  common  remark  l»y  persons,  who 
are  going  to  raise  silk,  that  they  intend 
to  sell  their  cocoons;  and  one  of  the 
most  common  questions  asked  of  us  is 
— “will  there  be  a  market  for  cocoons 
next  season?,  Nea-ly  every  body  con¬ 
template  selling  their  cocoons.  Now 
this  is  wrong.  1  he  producer  of  coeoons 
should  also  reel  them  for  many  cogent 
reasons;  Jirst,  that  he  may  obtain  the 
profits  of  reeling,  which  he  will  find  are 
nearly  or  quite  equal  to  those  ol 
producing  the  cocoons.  The  highest 
price  of  a  bushel  of  the  best  cocoons 
13  .$5.  This  bushel  of  cocoons  if  properly- 
reeled,  will  produce  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  ra-w  silk  of  the  best  quality,  worth  SC 
to  §8  per  pound.  But  suppose  it  only 
worth  ^5  a  pound,  here  will  be  ^2  50 
for  reeling  the  bushel  of,  cocoons.  The 
reeling  will  furnish  excellent  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  females  ol  his  family  slave 
or  free:  or  i(  lie  have  none  or  does  not 
chose  to  employ  them  thus,  for  some 
neighbouring  female  less  fortunately 
situated  than  himself.  2d  the  reduc 
tion  of  the  cost  of  transportation.  Co¬ 
coons  are  very  bulky, 25  to  30  pounds  fill¬ 
ing  a  barrel.  If tliey  are  to  be  transported 
to  any  distance,  tlie  expense  will  be  ve 
ry  great.  They  are  also  liable  to  acci¬ 
dents  in  transportation,  such  as  inden¬ 
tation,  which  injures  them  for  reeling; 
putrifaction,  from  confinement  in  close 
barrels,  boxes,  4'C.  While  the  expense 
of  transporting  the  raw  silk  comparative¬ 
ly  nothirg.  A  barrel  of  cocoons  will  be 
reduced  in  weight,  to  three  and  three 
fourths  of  a  pound;  and  in  bulk  to  the 
size  of  a  half  gallon  measure,  or  even 
less;  so  that  the  raw  silk  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  barrels  of  cocoons  may  be  pack¬ 
ed  in  a  single  flour  barrel.  These  are 
reasons  which  we  should  suppose  would 
induce  all  persons  to  reel  their  own  co¬ 
coons. 

But  say  many  persons  indeed  the  reel¬ 
ing  of  silk  is  too  nice  and  difficult  an 
operation  for  our  blacks  to  perform;  we 
do  not  Want  the  trouble  of  it.  We  bavci 
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'showed  above  that  it  is  not  so  difficul': 
to  reel  silk  as  is  imagined.  It  is  to  be 
sure  an  art  and  the  perfection  of  its  pro¬ 
duce  requires  nicety  and  some  degree 
of  skill;  but  all  of  which  is  easly  acquired 
by  any  ordinary  capacity.  It  is  not  the 
real  difficulties  of  reeling  that  prevent* 
one  from  reeling, but  the  imaginary  ones. 
Let  every  one,  determine  that  he  will 
reel  and  he  shall  reel  and  that  too  in 
time  of  apprenticeship  that  will  astonish 
even  himself. 

There  are  some  rules  to  be  observed 
in  reeling  that  we  may  as  well  lay  down 
here  while  on  the  subject.  Tiiey  are 
generally  found  in  the  books,  so  mixed 
up  with  other  matter  they  escape  atten¬ 
tion. 

1st.  The  cocoons  of  each  particular 
crop  should  be  kept  by  themselves. 
Several  parcels  should  not  be  mixed 
together  so  that  the  age  of  all  the  co¬ 
coons  of  one  parcel  may  be  thesame;for 
cocoons  of  (iiftbrent  parcels. require  wa¬ 
ter  of  different  temperature. 

2d  The  first  thing  in  the  morning  the 
reeler  must  select  her  cocoons  putting 
the  best  in  one  basket  second  best  in 
another  and  the  balance  in  a  third. 

3d.  She  must  have  clear  rain  or  river 
water,  and  it  is  the  best  if  it  be  river 
water,  that  it  be  placed  over  night  to 
settle  its  sandy  particles. 

‘1th.  She  must  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  temperature  required  bydifferent  co¬ 
coons,  so  that  she  will  known  instantly 
whether  the  water  be  too  cold.  There 
is  no  circumstance  that  causes  so  much 
bad  silk  as  a  want  of  this  knowledge,  or 
carelessness  in  applying  it.  If  the  water 
be  too  hot  the  silk  comes  off  in  burs  or 
ganglions,  and  when  this  is  discovered 
the  cocoons  already  in  the  water  are 
injured  by  the  extraction  of  the  gum, 
and  the  silk  is  thereby  rendered  uneven 
and  knotty.  If  the  water  be  too  cold, 
the  cocoons  will  rise  up  to  the  place,  & 
the  fibres  be  broken. — This  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  learn. 

5th  She  should  always  know  how  long 
the  cocoons  have  been  produced;  that 
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two  cr  three  dollars  a  pound  more  than 
that  produced  by  a  careless  reeler;  thet  e- 
fore,  that  the  careful  reeler  gets  one 
dollar  a  pound  for  her  industry ;  and 
two  dollars  for  carefulness. 


SIGNS  OF  A  POOR  FARMER 

He  grazes  his  mowing  land  late  in 


he 

Spring.  Some  ofhls  cows  are  much  past 
their  prime.  He  neglects  to  keep  the 
filth  and  ground  from  the  sills  of  his 


is,  how  old  they  are  and,  in  what  man¬ 
ner  they  have  been  cured,  whether  baked 
steamed  or  cured  in  the  sun, as  all  these 
require  water  of  different  temperatures. 

— Very  old  cocoons  require  water  boil¬ 
ing  while  those  just  produced  and  not 
cured  require  it  little  more  than  milk 
warm.  Baked  cocoons  of  whatever  age 
require  water  nearly  boiling,while  steam¬ 
ed  cocoons  require  it  of  a  temperature 

according  to  their  age,  and  generally  a .  ^ . . . . .  .  - 

little  higher  than  those  cured  in  the  buildings.  He  sows  and  plants  his  land 
sun. 

6th.  or  whatever  size  fhe  thread  is 
to  be  she  must  keep  the  number  of  co 
coons  regularly  the  same,  or  as  near  it 
as  possible.  If  she  is  to  produce  thread 
of  eight  to  ten  fibres,  she  must  begin 
with  ten  cocoons  to  each  tread,  and  keep 
that  number  as  steadily  running  as  pos¬ 
sible.  She  will  not  be  able  to  keep  the 
exact  number,  but  she  will  never  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  allow  them  to  vary  more  than 
two,  so  that  the  thread  will  be  called 
“eight  to  te.)  fibres.”  This  is  regular 
enough  lor  all  practical  purposes 

7lh.  Alter  stopping  the  reel  for  any 
purpose,  she  must  wet  the  thread  tho¬ 
roughly  where  it  crosses  &  thence  down 
to  the  beam,  by  sprinkling  it  with  hot 
water  from  the  basin  before  she  begins 


till  it  is  exhausted  before  he  thinks  of 
manuring.  He  keeps  too  much  stock  and 
many  of  them  arc  unruly.  He  has  place 
for  nothing,  &  nothing  in  its  place.  If 
he  wants  a.  gimblet,  a  chisel,  or  a  ham¬ 
mer,  he  cannot  find  it.  He  seldom  does 
any  thing  in  stormy  weather,  or  in  an 
evening.  You  will  often  perhaps  hear 
of  his  being  in  the  bar  room,  talking  of 
hard  times.  Although  he  has  been  on  a 
piece  of  land  twenty  years,  ask  him  for 
grafted  apphs.  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
he  could  not  rase  them  for  he  never  had 
any  luck  His  indolence  and  careless¬ 
ness  subject  him  to  many  accident.''.  He 
ooses  cider  for  the  want  of  a  hoop;  bis 
plough  breaks  in  his  burry  to  get  in  bis 
seed  in  season,  because  it  was  not  bous¬ 
ed,  and  in  harvest  time,  when  he  is  at 
work  on  a  distant  part  of  liis  farm,  (he 
cliange  the  water  in  liogs  breaks  into  bis  garden,  for  the  want 

lieal- 


8tli.  She  must 

the  basin  fast  as  it  becomes  foul  j  two  or  of  a  small  repair  in  bis  fence. 


three  times  a  day,  when  steadily  at 
work. 

9th.  While  the  reel  isgoing  she  must 
keep  her  attention  steadily  upon  the  co¬ 


ways  feels  in  a  hurry',  yet  in  his  busiest 
day  he  will  stop  and  talk  till  be  has 
wraried  your  patience.  He  is  seldom 
neat  in  his' person,  and  generally  late 


coons  in  the  basin,  so  that  when  one  is  at  public  worship.  His  children  are 
exhausted  or  breaks  she  may  have  anr  th-llate  at  school,  and  their  books  are  torn, 
er  ready  to  be  added'  jand  dirty. — He  lias  no  enterprise,  and 

10th.  The  reel  must  be  turned  as  is  sure  to  have  no  money,  or  if  lie  must 


rapidly  as  the  cocoons  will  unwind,  so 
that  as  little  gum  as  possible  may  be  left 
in  the  water. 

1  Itli.  The  person  turning  the  reel 
must  keep  his  eye  upon  the  thread  be¬ 
tween  the  traversing  bar  and  the  bars 
of  tlie  reel  so  that  he  may  see  and  brush 
off  any  moles  that  may  appear  on  it. 

1 2th.  Bear  in  mind  that  care  and 
akill  in  reeling  will  make  the  silk  worth 


have  it,  makes  great  sacrifice  to  get  it, 
and  he  is  slack  in  his  payments,  and 
buys  altogether  on  credit,  lie  purchases 
every  thing  at  a  dear  rate.  A’^ou  will  see 
the  smoke  come  out  of  his  chimney  long 
alter  day  light  in  winter  His  horse- 
stable  is  not  daily  cleansed,  and  his 
horses  curried.  Boards,  shingles,  and 
clapboards  are  to  be  seen  off  his  build¬ 
ings,  month  after  month,  without  being 
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replaced,  and  liis  windows  are  full  of 
rajis.  He  feeds  his  hogs  and  horses  with 
whole  grain,  If  the  lambs  die,  or  the 
%vool  comes  oflf  his  sheep,  ha  does  not 
think  it  is  for  want  of  care  or  food,  He 
is  generally  a  great  borrower,  and  sel¬ 
dom  returns  the  thing  borrowed,  He  is 
a  poor  husband,  a  poor  father,  a  poor 
neighbor,  a  poor  citizen,  and  a  poor 
Christian. 


ON  PLANTING  INDIAN  CORN. 

“The  first  rule  which  every  Farmer 
ought  to  be  governed  by,  is  to  study  and 
understand  the  nature  of  the  vegetable 
he  intends  to  deposit  in  the  earth,  and 
the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed  in  its 
progress  to  maturity:  for  every  species  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  is  governed  by 
certain  peculiar  and  immutable  laws, 
which  were  attached  to  each,  by  our  all 
wise  Creator,  from  which  none  can  be 
forced  lodeviate,  without  danger  of  dis¬ 
solution, 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  succinct 
history  ot  the  growth  of  corn*  When 
planted  late  in  March  or  early  in  April 
its  roots  extend  to  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  under  ground,  before  it  appears  a- 
bove  it  and  hence  is  derived  one  of  the 
advantages  of  early  planting.  As  the 
blb'des  unfold  and  progress  in  height,  the 
roots  will  not  only  keep  pace  with,  but 
actually  outstrip  the  growth  of  the  top, 
and  as  some  assert,  will  under  favorable 
circumstances,  grow  to  the  same  length 
of  the  stock  and  tassel,  when  thegif^in 
is  fully  ripe.  The  seed  should  never 
be  planted  less  than  hco  inches  deep: 
For  whoever  takes  t^  pains  to  exam 
ine,  will  find  that  every  stalk  of  corn 
when  it  has  arrived  at  the  height  of  tour 
or  five  inches,  always  takes  fresh  root 
about  an  inch  above  the  first,  which 
gradually  decays  and  dies.  If  it  i.s  plan- 
ten  only  of  the  depth  of  one  inch,  the 
new  roots  in  the  elfort  they  make  to  obey 
the  laws  of  their  nature,  will  not  have 
sufficient  depth  of  earlli  in  which  to  dis¬ 
play  themselves,  and  of  course  the  corn 
will  becom  pale  and  sickly*  About  mid¬ 
summer  it  <?gain  throws  out  another  set 


of  roots,  the  same  distance  above  the 
former;  and  lastly,  those  roots  which 
shoot  above  ground  and  descend  into  the 
earth,  and  appear  designed  by  Provi¬ 
dence  as  a  prop  to  the  luxuriant  stalks 
rnd  its  appendages- — All  farmers  will 
admit  that  this  plant  requires  caieful  and 
repeated  culture,  and  that  it  should  be 
planted  at  a  convenient  distance*  The 
plan  of  drilling,  and  cultivating  the 
corn  with  the  plough  or  harrow,  only 
one  way  may  answer  on  land  where  silex 
or  sand  predominates,  when  the  soil 
consists  of  a  deep,  black,  porous  or 
spongy  loam.  But  I  take  it  to  be  an  un¬ 
doubted  axiom  in  agriculture  that  corn 
should  be  always  cultivated  with  the 
plough  and  barrow  both  ways  on  all  soil* 
where  argile,  or  clay,  predominates; 

But  such  is  the  inveteracy  of  customs 
and  the  pride  of  opinion,  that  some  are 
blind  and  obstinate,  in  spite  of  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  most  useful  and  approved  distance 
is  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet  each 
way.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  in  good 
land,  or  where  manure  can  be  applied. 
— But  to  our  tired  and  exhausted  soils, 
which  cannot  be  assisted  with  manuie, 
the  above  distance  one  way, and  two  and 
a  half  feet  the  other,  uiilh  only  one  stalk 
in  a  hill,  will  prove  better.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  corn  hills  in  anacre  will,  of  course 
be  the  same.  Care  should  also  be  taken 
to  have  the  rows  the  narrow  distance, 
sufficiently  streight  to  admit  the  plough 
and  harrow  between  them.  It  would  be 
well  for  some  to  make  an  experiment 
of  the  above  plan  on  a  small  scale  by 
which  they  can  test  its  efficacy. 

The  extent  of  peach  plantations  will 
seem  extravagant  to  some  of  our  north¬ 
ern  readers.  Many  growers  have  lO,- 
000  trees  one  30,000  ;  and  at  one  place 
in  Shrewsbury,  there  are  50,000  trees 
growing  contiguous,  and  forming  as  it 
were  one  magnificent  orchard. — Buel 
in  JYew  Jersey. 


Agriculture  should  be  prosecuted  with 
science. 


Garden  in 
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GARDENING. 

The  season  for  gardening  is  fast  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  those  who  desire  an 
early  crop,  have  no  time  to  lose  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  it.  The  first  thing  which  te- 
.  quires  their  attention,  is  to  see  that  their 
garden  is  under  good  fences.  If  there  is 
a  single  faulty  pannel.the  hogs  and  cattle 
will  be  sure  to  find  it,  and  the  labor  of 
a  whole  season  mav  be  destoyed  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  night 

You  should  havejprepared  for  your  gar 
den  a  sufficient  quantity  of  well  rotted 
stable  manure,  without  which  success 
in  gardening  cannot  be  expected  in  our 
country. — This  should  be  well  and 
evenly  mixed  with  the  soil  after  it  has 
been  broken  up  deep  with  the  plow  or 
spade,  and  completely  pulverized  and 
made  light  and  friable.  In  soils  where 
strong  clay  predominates,  it  may  be  ne 
cessary  to  use  lime  or  ashes  along  with 
the  manure;  and  sometimes  a  mixture 
of  sand  is  higoly  advantageous.  After 
you  r  garden  is  thus  prepared,  the  next 


Among  the  best  scuculent  vegetables  of 
the  garden  are  beans,  peas,  carrots  po¬ 
tatoes;  beets,  egg-  plants,  tomatoes, 
squashes,  parsnips,  asparagus,  oyster- 
plants,  onions’  &c.,*  some  of  these, 
particularly  the  egg  and  oyster  plants, 
are  too  muc.h  neglected;  especially  in 
our  two  lower  counties  They  are  highly 
nutritious  and  a  great  delicacy  and 
ought  to  be  every  where  brought  into 
common  use.  The  vegetable  raised  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  and  mostly 
used  by  many  persons  is  the  cabbage. 

This  is  perhaps  in  reality,  the  least  nu¬ 
tritious  of  any  thing  raised  in  the  gar¬ 
den — occupies  much  ground  and  is  very 
unprofitable.  When  cooked  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  unwholesome,  producing  cho- 
lics  and  flatulency  and  impartinp  very 
little  nourssliment.  The  ground  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  culture  of  cabbage  as  a  food 
for  man,  might  always  be  better  employ¬ 
ed. 

Strawberries  are  a  very  grateful  fruit, 


.  gaiucn  Iheycau  be  raised  to 

subject  to  be  considered  is  the  quality!  ,  ,  i 

1.  .  'ru.,0  .M  great  perfection,  inthetwolowercoun- 

of  the  seed  to  be  sown.  Ibese  should  7.  i  o.  .  p  ^  c  1  « 
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be  ot  the  most  perfect  kind,  saved  troin  ,  ,,  ,  ,  .r  .1  fri  .  .. 

■  ,  1  •  I  u  j  •  jpii  .  •.  ishould  be  set  apait  lor  them.  1  he  vine 

plants  which  had  attained  full  maturity,  ,  .  ..  r 

,  I  •  lalso,  is  worthy  of  attention;  it  is  easily 

^hen  your  seed  are  sown,  during, ...;ii  .  de- 


.  ,,  .raised  and  the  grapes  will  furnish  a 

growth  the  groiiiuli,.  ,  ^  x  ui 

,  r  I  1  ®  j  lightful  desert  for  your  table, 

should  be  worked,  and  every  weed  ex-  =  - .  . 

Sufficient  attention  is  not  paid 


t:).  ..rogress  of  their 


tirpated  so  soon  as  it  makes  its  appear 
ance,  that  your  vpgatables  may  have 
the  advantage  of  all  the  moisture  and 
imlririous  particles  contained  in  the  soil 
Iflhe  ground  is  not  well  broken  up. 
and  well  woked  afterwards,  the  conse¬ 
quence  will  be  that  soon  after  the  young 
plants  put  forth  their  roots,  thev  will 
meet  with  a  hard  and  iinfeiiilized  .stra¬ 
tum  of  earth  which  thev  cannot  peiie- 
ti  ate,  and  soon  become  sickly  .an 
die  at  once  for  want  of  noui  ishmnd 


to 

ardening  in  our  State.  It  is  a  healthy 
and  pleasing  employment  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fitable.  A  vvell  cultivated  garden  adils 
greatly  to  the  comforts  of  a  family,  and 
yields  a  considerable  portion  of  tluir 
sustenance.  Wlieretheie  i.s  room  enough 
>ou  ought  always  to  add  to  your  kitchen 
garden,’  one  filled  with  choice  fruits 
and  flowers.  Almost  every  person  be¬ 
ll  eit!)eri''‘’hl'  perfect  fruits,  and  beaiitilol  iiow- 
ois.  with  a  ilegree  of  pleasure  which 


ori' 


ar.  mosa  attain  hot  a  meagre  and  unprofit.  "ever  palls  upon  .the  sense,  and  1  ic 
“.ble  growth, and  your  crop  will  be  (lefi-''’'’l'“}'^  labor  of  tlieir  production, 
ciei.t  both  ill  quantity  and  (juaiity.  Per-'  ' 

sons  often  complain  of  the  clioial  '  atidj  The  Norfolk  ileacon  sta’e?  that  full 
.season  when  their  gardens  fail,  when  grown  letiuct,  la.sed  in  the  open  ai.".  ie 
tile  fault  is  in  themselves,  because  ol  theii  already  upon  tiw  laides  in  that  city.  Al- 
wanl  of  care  and  industry  in  their  pro-jMi,  that  tine,  large  're-h  shad  have  made 
per  cultivation.  ith.'h  appearan  •*-  i'l  nuket. 
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CREAM. 

The  peculiarly  rich  cream  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  Eng.,  called  clouted  cream,  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  zinc  pans  of  a  peculiar 
construction,  consisting  of  an  upper  and 
lower  apartment.  The  milk  is  put  into 
t’ e  upper  apartment;  a  d  afier  it  his 
stood  12  hours,  an  equal  quantity  of  boi¬ 
ling  water  is  introduced  into  the  lower 
one.  At  the  and  of  another  12  hours  the 
cream  is  taken  off  much  more  easily  and 
perfectly  than  in  the  common  way,  and 
is  also  more  abundant  and  richer.  The 
result  of  12  experiments  carefully  made 
was  as  follows:  4  gallons  of  milk  treated 
as  above,  gave  in  24  hours,  four  and  hall 
pints  of  cream,  which  yielded,  after 
chnrning  15  minutes,  40  ounces  of  but¬ 
ler;  4  gallons  treated  in  the  usual  way, 
gave  in  48  hours,  4  pints  cream,  which 
yielded  after  churning  99  minutes,  86 
oz.  of  butter.  The  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  cream  is  12  l-l2  per  cent. 

The  same  principle  may  be  applied 
in  the  use  of  common  pans.  It  would 
be  very  easy,  for  instance  to  prepare 
some  kind  of  trough,  of  tin,  perhaps,  or 
even  wood,  into  which  the  pans  could 
be  set,  and  hot  water  atterwards  intro¬ 
duced. 

As  a  close  trough  would  be  much  bet 
ter  than  an  open  one,  you  may  have  a 
cover  in  which  to  set  the  pans.  An  in¬ 
genious  Yankee  tinman  would  som 
make  a  range  in  this  way,  sufficient  for 
a  common  dairy,  at  no  great  expense. 
It  would  last  indefinitely.  If  it  is  trut 
that  you  would  thus  get  tome  two  pounds 
more  butter  a  week  from  each  cow,  ilu 
appara*^^us  and  the  trouble  would  soon  be 
paid  for, — to  say  nothing  of  the  time  sa¬ 
ved  in  churnins.  We  do  not  see  whv 
zinc  pans- which  are  said  to  be  decided 
!y  pi  eferabl  e  to  any  other  fortlie  dairy 
— with  the  tin  range  as  above  would  not 
be  quite  so  good  as  the  complicated  and 
expensive  Devonshire  pans.  And  it 
would  be  easy  for  a  dai  y  woman  to 
satisfy  herself  respecting  the  principle, 
without  either.  By  using  cold  water 
instead  of  hot,  the  range  would  seive  to 


^planting  i  rees. 

^  _ _  %/v% 

keep  milk  iwet  ia  warm  weather*— rif*"" 
mont  Farmer. 

LIME  IN  PLANTING  TREES,— 
An  English  paper  says  that  a  large  plan, 
tation  of  trees,  withi.n  the  last  few  yeara 
has  been  formed  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  tree,  and  this  has  been  achieved 
by  a  simple  process;  it  is  merely  put¬ 
ting  a  small  quantity  of  lime  in  the  hola 
with  the  plant.  About  four  bushels  of 
lime  will  suffice  for  an  acre-  It  must 
be  thoroughly  mixed  and  incorporated 
with  the  mould  before  the  plant  is  inser¬ 
ted.  The  effect  of  lime  is  to  push  on 
the  growth  ot  the  plant  in  the  first  pre¬ 
carious  state;  new  fibres  begin  to  form 
and  ramify  from  the  taproot,  and  not  , 
only  is  the  safety  insured,  but  its  growth 
is  advanced  in  double  artio.  There 
existed,  at  first,  an  apprehension  that 
liming  the  plant  would  force  it  on  pra- 
maturely,  but  this  apprehensionis  proved 
to  have  been  groundless. 

To  divest  Milk  and  Butter  of  the 
taste  of  Turnips,  Cabbages  &c.  upon 
ivhich  Cows  have  Fed. — Put  into  each 
pail  of  milk,  when  fresh  drawn  from  the 
cows,  one  pint  of  boiling  water'  The 
heat  of  the  water  dispels  the  oder  of  the 
turnip  which  becomes  volatile  as  the 
temperature  o'  the  milk  is  increasd.  This 
has  been  practised  and  proved  to  be  ef¬ 
fectual  by  the  writer,  in  cases  where 
cows  have  been  two  or  three  mouths  in 
he  year  upon  Sweedish  turnips.  Mar- 
diall  states  that  hut  water  is  equally  ef¬ 
fectual  when  thus  applied,  in  removing 
the  taste  of  wild  onions  and  leeks. 


Sweet  and  Sour — VVe  received  a  find 
apple  yesterday  fiom  the  orchard  ofMrs 
Brayant,  Marshfield,  Mass.,  one  half 
which  was  sweet  and  the  other  sour — 
ind  both  very  juicy  and  fine  flavor.  The 
flavor  of  oich  was  dist.ncfly  marked,  as 
was  also  the  appearance  of  the  fruit — a 
ridge  running  directly  over  the  apple,  & 
the  sour  side  stmewhat  larger  than  the 
swept,  and  of  a  different  color. — Baij 
State  Democrat. 


Variety. 
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New  Seeding  Machine. — Jos  Gibbon, 
of  Adiian,  Michigan;  his  invented  a  mac¬ 
hine  which  sows  any  kind  of  seed  at 
broadcast,  or  plantain  drills  or  hills  with 
mathematical  accuracy, — depositing  the 
•eed  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  desir¬ 
ed,  and  at  any  required  distance,  at  a 
suitable  depth  below  the  surface,  and 
leaving  the  ground  smooth  and  even  over 
it;  performing  the  labor  as  fast  as  a  man 
or  horse  can  walk.  The  machine  may 
be  used  for  sowing  wheat  and  otlier 
grains,  and  grass, — for  flax,  hemp,  turn¬ 
ips,  beets,  carrots,  onions,  &.C.,  and  for 
planting  corn,  beans,  and  the  like 

jlge  of  Sheep,— The  age  ofsheepmay 
be  known  by  examining  the  front  teeth. 
They  are  eight  in  number,  and  appear 
iluring  the  first  year  of  a  small  size.  In 
the  second  year  the  two  middle  ones 
fallout,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by 
two  new  teeth,  which  are  easily  distin¬ 
guished  by  being  of  a  larger  size.  In 
the  third  year,  two  other  small  teeth, 
one  from  each  side,  drop  out,  and  are 
placed  by  two  larger  ones  ;  so  that 
there  are  four  large  teeth  in  the  middle, 
and  two  pointed  ones  on  each  side.  In 
the  fourth  year,  the  large  teeth  are 
six  in  number,  and  only  two  small  ones 
remain,  one  at  each  end  of  the  range. 
In  the  fifth  year  the  remaining  small 
teeth  are  lost,  and  the  whole  front  teeth 
are  larger.  In  the  sixth  year,  the  whole 
begin  to  be  worn  ;  and  in  the  seventh, 
sometimes  sooner,  some  fall  out  or  are 
broken. — Mountain  Sheperd’s  Manual- 

Seed  Sowers. — We  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  every  farmer  who  is  able,  to 
purchase  fome  one  of  the  good  seed 
sowers,  that  are  now  to  be  bad  for  vari¬ 
ous  prices,  at  the  manufacinring  estab¬ 
lishments,  or  agricultural  warthmies. 
There  are  now  so  many  kinds  ot  them 
that  a  person  can  suit  himself,  eJher  a.« 
to  foi  m  or  fashion;  and  when  you  get 
a  good  one  the  saving  of  the  labor  is  very 
great.  If  you  do  not  fee  able,  these 
j.aid  'in'cs,  to  purcha'p  one  alone,  gel 
Cl  reighbci-  to  iirite  ui'h  you  lotlie  pur¬ 


chase,  and  thus  divide  the  expense. — 
Maine  Farmer. 


COLD  WATER  AND  CROUP. 

The  Rochester  (Nexv  York)  Democrat 
records  a  case  of  cure  of  the  croup,  by  ap¬ 
plication  of  cold  water.  The  patient  was  a 
little  girl,  two  and  a  half  yesrs  old.  Her 
parents  were  called  to  her  bedside,  about  10 
o’clock  at  night  by  a  strange  noise,  and 
found  her,  apparently,  in  the  jaws  of  death, 
from  that  fearful  disease,  the  croup.  There 
was  do  medicine  in  the  house  suitable  for 
the  case  ;  the  fire  wood  was  out,  so  that 
water  could  not  speedily  be  heated  ;  and 
the  parents  teltihat  there  was  not  time  to 
get  a  physician. — In  this  dilemma,  they  re¬ 
membered  having  read  of  a  child  being  re¬ 
lieved  of  similar  distress  and  danger  by  the 
use  of  cold  water.  Immediately  water  was 
applied  with  a  sponge,  to  the  neck  acd  chest, 
&  in  less  than  a  minute  the  child  was  so  far 
recovered  as  to  drink  freely  of  the  water. 
She  was  then  wiped  dry,  wrapped  up  warm 
and  in  less  than  three  minutes  from  the  first 
a[iplication  of  the  water,  breathed  with  per¬ 
fect  freeness.  The  child  had  a  similar 
though  fess  severe  attack  some  months  after 
apd  was  relieved  in  the  same  manner. 


Cooking  Bests. — Take  beets  of  mid¬ 
dle  size,  and  after  removing  the  tops  and 
du't,  ioa>t  them  in  a  fire  as  pot.ntoes  are 
roasted  When  don?,  they  are  peeled 
and  served  up  in  the  usual  manner.  One 
who  has  tried  them  in  this  way,  says  they 
are  much  sweeter  and  richer  than  when 
boiled. 


Onions  yield  much  better  when  sown 
for  many  years  successively  on  the  sain  e 
ground.  We  know  not  the  reason  of 
this.  But  potatoes  will  not  yield  so 
well  when  the  same  plant  is  plan, ed  for 
several  years  in  succession.  The  tops 
are  much  more  liable  to  rust.— Ca/ftua- 
tor. 


The  Far  TVesl.— The  Boon.sville  Mo, 
Observer  says — “A  number  of  citizens 
of  Platte  County  are  about  to  emigrate 
to  Upper  California,  and  invite  all  dis¬ 
posed,  to  join  them  in  planting  a  colony 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.” 


Recipes. 
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Recipes; 

Economy  in  Linm  Washing. — A  corres¬ 
pondent  of  a  Dundee  paper  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  After  many  experiments  made  by 
myself,  andothers,  [  find  that  a  little  pipe¬ 
clay,  dissolved  among  the  water  employed 
in  washing,  gives  the  dirtiest  linens  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  having  been  bleached,  and  cleans 
them  thoroughly  witn  about  half  the  labor, 
and  full  a  saving  of  one-fourth  the  soap.  The 
method  adopted  was  to  dissolve  a  little  of  the 
pipeclay  among  the  warm  water  in  the 
washing-tub  ;  or  to  rub  a  little  of  it  together 
with  the  soap  on  the  articles  to  be  washed. 
This  process  was  repeated  as  often  as  requir- 
■ed  until  the  articles  to  be  washed  were  made 
thoroughly  clean.  All  who  have  made  the 


ointment,  applied  to  the  chest  will  prove  ef¬ 
ficacious. 

jf'o  cure  the  swellings  of  the  throat  in 
Hogs.. — Take  of  molasses  one  hall  pint  and 
table  spooufull  of  hog’s  lard — to  this  add  ot 
brimstone  a  piece  an  inch  in  length.  Melt 
it  over  the  fire,  and  when  cold  or  in  a  liquid 
state,  drench  the  h0f„  with  it ;  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  it  will  found  to  have  the  desired 
effect.  My  hogs  were  effected  with  this 
disease  during  the  last  year  and  I  found  the 
above  to  be  eflective  when  all  things  else 
failed. — Furmer’s  Register 

Gout. — A  writer  in  the  Norfolk  Herald 
who  has  suffered  much  from  this  painful  dis¬ 
ease,  recommends  fro.n  his  own  experience 
and  that  of  many  others,  a  souice  ot  great 


experiment  have  agreed  that  the  saving  of  relief  in  the  following  receipt : 


soap  and  labor  are  great ;  and  that  the 
clothes  are  improved  in  color  equal  as  if  they 
were  bleached.  The  peculiar  advantage  of 
employing  this  article  with  the  soap  is,  that 
it  gives  tlie  hardest  water  almos*  the  softness 
of  rain  water. 

Spruce  Beer. — As  we  hare  occasionally  a 
warm  day  and  as  heat  and  labor  induce 
thirst,  the  following  recipe  for  making 
spruce  beer  will  found  a  very  convenient 
one  The  essence  of  spruce  is  prepared  from 
the  spruce  of  our  forests,  sometimes  called 
Black  Spruce,  and  is  a  very  convenient  ar¬ 
ticle,  especially  where  the  spruce  cannot  be 
easily  obtained. — “Take  three  gallons  of 
water,  make  it  blood  warm,  a  "pint  and  a 
half  of  molasses,  a  table  “spoonful  of  the  es 
sence  of  spruce,  and  the  like  quantity  of  gin¬ 
ger,  mix  them  well  together  and  add  a  gill 
of  yeast ;  let  it  stand  over  night  and  bottle  it 
in  the  morning,  and  it  will  be  fit  to  drink  in 
24  hours,” — Me.  Farmer. 

Cure  for  Consumption. — Dr.  Little,  in 
his  work  on  Consumption,  says  that  in  thr 
early  age,  iodine,  mixed  with  hydrostate  oi 
potash,  and  a  prevalence  of  some  commoi 


Take  Burdock  leaves,  pour  boiling  water 
on  them,  and  apply  them  to  the  part  effec¬ 
ted  as  hot  as  they  can  be  borne,  put  five  or 
six  covers  of  the  leaves  over  the  part  affec 
ted  and  bind  it  up — to  be  repealed  two  or 
three  times  a  day — two  or  three  times  will 
entirely  remove  the  pain,  and  soarness. 
fFhile  under  treatment  wear  a  cloth  shoe 
or  sock.  The  leaves  gathered  at  this  season 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  answer  quite  as  well 
in  winter;  prepared  in  the  same  way- 

Cure  for  Inflammation,  &c,  two  parts  of 
brandy  mixed  with  one  of  salt,i.  e,  properly 
corned  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  inflamma¬ 
tion,  bruises,  burns  and  scalds.  In  two  in  • 
stances,  the  prepartion  cured  the  bites  of 
serpents  in  France. 

A  Remarkable  Case.-— A  woman  in 
London,  whilst  eating  her  dinner,  was 
choaked  by  a  large  piece  of  hard  potatoe 
lodging  in  the  sac  of  her  assophagus  Three 
hours  thereafter,  when  in  a  state  of  suffoca¬ 
tion,  two  drachms  of  a  solution  of  3  grains 
-ii  'I'arfer  Emetic  in  an  ounce  of  water  was 
njected  into  the  external  ulna  v  in  which 
■elieved  the  patient  immediately. 
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their  names  and  copies  of  the  work  will 
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We  copy  the  following  communication 
from  the  Ballimnte  American; 

Messrs.  Editors: — For  the  benefit  of  your 
Agricultural  readers  be  jileased  to  give  tlie 
lollo'ving’  observations  an  insertion  in  your 
valu.ible  pa[)er,  part. of  whicli  weie  commu 
nicated  formerly,  though  then  out  of  sea.son 
—now  is  the  liine  to  put  them  in  practice 
During  my  occupation  a.s  a  Miller  in  Fred, 
erick  County,  I  found  lliat  one  of  my  cus¬ 
tomers  made  it  an  mvariabie  practice  a* 
soon  as  the  earth  1h come  settled  in  March, 
and  sufficiently  dry  to  walk  ovei  thew  liea! 
fields,  to  liave  liiS  Piaster  of  Paris  gtound- 
and  to  sow  it  On  Id's  wheat .  In  the 
course  of  about  thirteen  years  1  did  not  kni/W 
him  to  m:ss  a  crop — and  have  known  him 
'o  pay  fiiiy  d'.dLr:.  jicr  ton  lor  Pi.d-ner  ol 
Pari>,  tfioiu'h  by  many  he  was  termed  a 
miser  in  oiher  maileis, 

T  he  vi-.il  lo  effei  is  of  Plaster  came  more 
especially  under  iny  notice  in  Washinglon 
County  Mil  Tl.b  e.vperiment  was  tried  in 
.»  fieldof  ii;>.var,ls  o'  dO  acres  of  wheal  bv 
sowing  I'vo  bus-;!  i  of  Plister  lo  the  acre  on 
part  of  it,  .1  tbootlier  left  to  take  its  natu. 

Fxii.— VoL.  I. — No.  9. 


ral  cour.se'  The  consequence  was,  seveij 
bushels  more  to  the  acre  where  the  Platfen 
was  Sown  than  whore  it  was  not,  and  anoth¬ 
er  great  advantage  was,  that  the  young  cloj 
ver  in  the  wheat  where  the  Plaster  was  sown 
looked  fine  and  thriving,  when  the  other  war 
in  a  ])uny  and  leeble  State.  My  opinioiiig 
he  great  object  in  sowing  Plaster  on  wheat 
earlv  is  to  give  the  plant  a  rapid  growth, 
w  hich  effect  the  Piaster  evidently  has, — ma¬ 
king  it  strong  and  vigorous,  enabling  it  to 
escape  the  ravages  of  the  fly.  If  the  season 
is  at  all  favorable  about  one  bushel  per  acre 
is  ibe  full  quantum  of  Plaster  when  it  is  re- 
rularly  sown. 

While  on  the  subject,  I  would  remark 
'bal  by  observation  and  experience,  I  know 
'Plaster  to  be  beneficial  to  all  plants  the  far¬ 
mer  cultivates,  ft  should  be  put  on  generally 
tiroad  cast,  and  in  the  early  stage  of  their 
growth.  J.  MEIXSEL.  Balt. 

taaBmaa 

Produce  of  one  acreof  ground. 
—.Mr  .J.  Fry,  of  Concord,  Erie  Co.,  N* 
Y.  raised  100  bushels  of  sound  (shelled)corn 
wcniy  five  bushehsof  potatoes,  and  two  cart 
I'.  iads  of  piirakitis  on  one  acre  of  ground,  the 
ast  srason,  and  sold  his  corn  stalks  for  16 
busi'.e’.s  of  oats.— Gene*  Farmer, 


Tall  Ones. — The  editor  of  the  Maine 
Cultivator  has  received  a  pair  of  “large 
hens”  from  Russia — said  lo  he  prolific  layers 
and  excellent  .poultry.  Chanticleer  ‘‘can 
stiini!  by  the  siiie  of  a  flour  barrel,  and  eat 
corn,  v  ilh  ease,  Irom  the  top.” 

Thei'IS. — There  a^e  fifly-si.x  species  of 
itrees  in  the  United  States, large  enough  fo^ 
[fmber,  among  them  fen  spacics  of  the 
10  ak. 
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REPORT  ON  WHEAT. 

Wc  copy  from  a  recent  number  of 
the  Boston  Mercantile  Journal  the  fol¬ 
lowing  synopsis  of  the  third  Report  on 
the  Aiiriculture  of  Massachusetts,  bv 
Henry  Coleman  Esq.,  Commissionei 
for  the  Agricultural  survey  of  that  Siate. 

It  appears  by  the  report  that  in  the 
ysar  1838,  the  number  of  claimants  for 
the  bounty  on  wheat  was  3642 — and 
the  amount  of  bushels  of  wheat  on 
■which  a  bounty  was  paid,  was  108,570 
Tl;e  sum  ptiid  by  the  State  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  was  The  objects  ol  the 

law,  proposing  a  bounty  upon  the  rai 
sing  of  wheat,  were  two-fold:  first  to 
ascertain  the  capacities  of  the  State  to 
produce  this  crop:  the  second,  learn 
tlie  common  modes  of  cultivating  it. 
that  if  possible  they  might  thence  de¬ 
termine  the  best  mode. 

It  would  seem  from  the  returns  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Secretary’s  office,  that 
the  crops  sutfered  in  every  part  of  the 
State  trom  drought — the  season  in  this 
respect  having  been  highly  unfavorable 
The  wheat  crop  also  suffered  severely 
from  the  grain  insect,  or  wheat  fly — a 
scourge  which  until  recently,  vvas  not 
known  in  the  State — there  were  also 
many  instances  of  smut,  and  blight, 
from  unknown  causes.  It  appears  also 
from  these  returns,  that  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  an  instance  named  in  which  the  use 
of  lime  or  plaster  lias  given  any  deci¬ 
sive  and  well  authenticated  favorable 
result  Wood  ashes  have  frequently 
been  used,  and  large  crops  followed. — 
In  many  cases,  however,  their  applica¬ 
tion  seetn-S  to  have  beta  attended  with 
no  advautaga. — The  average  yield  per 
acre  through  the  Slate  is  estimated  at 
about  15  budiels— but  Mr.  Coleman 
thinks  that  the  bounty  has  nut  becu 
without  its  ust—aud  tuat  advantage, 
are  likely  to  accrue  from  it.  which  will 
uhimatcU  p-mve  moie  than  an  (.quivc 
lent  f.  r  the  exj'.eiuliture .  Public  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  parti-ula. ty  called  tn 
the  erUivatioii  ui  wheat— a  rrmluct  ol 
gener.il  unJ  neceiS-ry  use;  and  one  of 


the  most  valuable  crops  which  can  en¬ 
gage  the  attention  of  farmers. 

The  report  goes  on  to  show  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  wheat  crop  to  Massa- 
chusetU,  and  the  great  advantages 
which  .Massachusetts,  would  derive 
from  furnishing  her  own  bread-stuffs. 
He  says: 

“Above  all  things  else,  she  could 
determine  with  honest  pride,  to  raise 
what  she  eats;  or  else,  to  eat  what  she 
raises.  She  can  produce  her  own 
wheat.  On  new  lands  there  is  seldom 
any  failure,  unless  one,  which  proceeds 
directly  from  neglect;  or  from  atmos¬ 
pheric  infliience.s;  which  no  sagacity 
can  foresee  or  control,  and  which  are 
peculiar  to  no  country.  To  accidents 
of  this  nature,  all  crops  are  liable. — 
Wheat  in  general  is.  in  all  countries, 
coii'idered  a  less  hardy  plant  than  ma¬ 
ny  others;  yet  1  have  the  settled  opin¬ 
ion  of  at  least  six  intelligent  and  prac¬ 
tical  farmers  in  the  State,  that,  as  far 
as  their  experience  goes,  and  it  has 
been  the  experience  in  each  of  these 
cases  of  nearly  a  quartet-  of  a  century, 
wheat  with  them  is  a.s  certain  as  al- 
mo.st  any  crop  which  they  cultivate. — 
The  lelurris  will  show,  even  under  one 
of  the  mo.st  unfavorable  years  which  we 
ever  have,  that  many  crops  yiel¬ 
ded  twenty  and  twenty  five,  not  a  few 
exceeded  thirty,  and  some  rose  to  for¬ 
ty  bushels  per  acre.” 

He  ne.xt  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
causes  of  lailure.and  the  improvements 
vvh.ich  may  bo  made  in  the  cultivation 
of  wheat.  The  whi-st  crop  fails  from 
rust,  smut,  mildew,  blight,  the  wire 
worm,  the  Hessian  fly,  the  grain  insect, 
drought,  wetness,  character  of  the  soil,  ^ 
improper  or  imperfect  manuring,  and 
sundry  errors  of  cultivation.  Rust  is 
a  well  known  disorder,  in  which  the  ' 
wheat  straw  or  culm  is  covered  with  a 
red  powder  like  the  iustof  iron — the 
oicvvth  ol  the  plant  is  slopped  and  the 
giain  is  shrivelled  and  imperfect.  It 
occurs  under  two  conditions,  viz.  in  a  ! 
severe  drouglit,  when  the  plant  suffers 
from  want  of  nourishment,  and  in  case 
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when  the  plant  seems  to  be  excessivel) 
forced  by  hi^h  manurinii:  and  a  peculiar 
state  of  the  weather.  No  remedy  has 


tloyed  the  grain.  Mr.  Coleman 
thinks  that  a  perfect  preventatiire  ia 
■vithin  the  teach  of  farmers— it  consists 


yet  been  discovered  for  this  disease  of  in  giving  the  grain  a  thorough  coating 


wheat. 

The  miltlew  is  a  di^ase.  in  whicli 
the  plant  assumes  a  purple  or  blush  cast 
resembling  mould;  soon  after  which 
the  leaf  turns  black,  the  hea.th  of  the 
plant  is  ruined,  and  the  giain  is  shriv¬ 
elled  and  worthless.  Tliis  disease  is 
whole  atmospherical,  or  developed  by 
a  state  of  the  air.  It  is  most  likely  to 
occur  to  wheat  growing  in  cotifiiied 
places,  where  the  air  has  not  a  free  cir 
dilation.  The  only  remedy  success¬ 
fully  practised,  is  by  sweeping  the  field 
with  a  rope  in  the  morning  when  it  is- 
wet  with  the  dew,  and  thus  brushing 
off  the  moisture. 

Smut  is  of  two  kinds;  the  first  is  of¬ 
ten  seen  soon  after  the  wheat  has  begun 
to  form  its  grain,  in  siiij^e  heads  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  field;  but  this  gives  no 
alaim  to  the  experienced  farmer.  It 
is  seldom  that  a  field  is  much  injured 
in  this  wav.  The  second  kind  of  smut 
infects  the  ear  with  a  black  dust,  and 
spreads  itself  throughout  the  field.  The 
grain  is  not  riestroyed  by  it.  but  the 
seed  is  covered  with  this  black  and  of- 
fonsive  powder,  and  prodoces  an  im¬ 
pure,  discolored  and  unhealthy  flour. 
It  cat)  be  removed  in  a  degree  by  wash¬ 
ing  after  it  is  threshed;  but  this  is  an 
inconvenient  and  troublesome  process, 
«nd  sometimes  ineffectual.  A  certaii 
preventive  to  this  disease  in  wheat,  is 
to  soak  the  seed  in  strong  brine,  and 
while  wet,  sprinkle  it  with  fine  slackec 
lime,  and  let  it  remain  in  thts  state 
twenty-hours  before  sowing. 

The  grain  insect  is  of  recent  appear 
mnee — and  it  has  extended  its  devasta 


of  newly  slacked  lime,  just  as  it  is  com¬ 
ing  into  flower,  and  while  it  is  wet  with 
dew  or  rain.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
repeat  the  operation — but  one  applica¬ 
tion  has  proved  effectual. 

rite  wire-worm  is  sometimes  very 
destiuitive  to  crops  on  lands  whicit 
have  been  sometime  in  grass  and  new¬ 
ly  broken  up.  On  this  account,  wher« 
they  abound,  to  sow  wheat  on  green¬ 
sward  ploughed  up,  would  not  be  ad¬ 
visable.  'I'he.se  destructive  insects  art 
not  disposed  tostay  in  cultivated  land, 
but  prefer  that  which  is  in  grass.  A 
farmer  in  Templeton  ts  in  the  habit  of 
lutting  salt  in  the  compost  Iieap,  witK 
which  ho  manures  his  corn.  In  thi» 
way  his  corn  has  escaped  the  depreda- 
ions  of  the  wire-worm,  while  hi*  neigh¬ 
bor’s  corn  over  the  fence  would  suffer 
severely. 

The  Hessian  fly  is  an  enemy  from 
which  wheat  has  formerly  suffered  a 
good  deal.  The  ravages  of  this  insect 
constituted  a  principal  reason  many  year 
since,  for  relinquishing  the  cultivation 
of  svheat  in  several  parts  of  the  State. 
No  certain  protection  against  this  deo- 
tructive  insect  is  known;  but  its  appear¬ 
ance  is  now  of  comparatively  rare  oc> 
currence. 

Report  says  with  regard  to  soils,  that- 
experience  provtt  that  some  are  mor* 
favorable  to  wheat  than  others — but 
experience  has  equally  proved  that 
there  are  few  or  none  on  which  a  crop 
cannot  be  obtained  under  proper  marw 
igement.  It  will  grow  on  any  foil 
which  is  not  too  wet,  and  which  is  re- 
•liiced  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  finenesr, 


lions  verv  wide.  The  fly  is  seen  at  t.  yet,  beyond  question  a  strong  and  te- 


certain  season,  hovering  over  the  fielti 
in  thick  multitudes.  It  is  supposed  thai 
it  then  deposites  the  germ  of  the  mag¬ 
got,  which,  ill  the  form  of  a  little  yel¬ 
low  worm,  resembling  a  peppcr-gras.« 
seed  is  found  afterwards  in  the  head: 
«f  the  wheat,  after  having  entirely  des 


iiaciotissoil  which  isinclincd  to  clay;  is 
most  favortble  to  its  growth. 

With  respect  to  manures,  the  report 
says,  the  soil  for  wheat  cannot  be  too 
rich;  that  is,  it  cannot  abound  too  much 
in  vegetable  matter,  if  it  be  perfectly 
decayed  and  thoroughly  incorporatai 
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with  the  soil. — The  useot  long,  green 
and  unfermented  manures, though  there 
are  cases  which  seem  to  form  excep¬ 
tions,  is  highly  unfavorable  to  the  crop. 
It  forces  the  growth  of  the  plant  loo 
much,  and  renders  it  liable  to  blight 
and  to  become  lodged.  The  land 
should  be  enriched  by  previous  crops, 
and  if  any  manure  is  applied  in  the 
year  of  raising  the  wheat,  it  should  be 
thoroughly  decomposed,  and  mixed  as 
evenly  as  possible  with  the  soil. 

Of  the  proper  kind  of  seed,  the  report 
Bays,  mote  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
distinct  varieties  have  been  ascertained 
but  the  cardinal  distinctions  are  few, 
and  may  be  summed  up  into  the  flint 
and  the  thinned,  the  bearded  and  the 
bald  kinds.  These  seem  to  be  original 
distinctions — but  the  matter  of  one  kind 
ripening  in  a  shorter  time  than  another, 
is  probably  the  effect  of  selection  and 
cultivation-  The  planting  of  imperfect 
or  blighted  seed,  however,  is  emphati¬ 
cally  condemned — a  deterioration  in 
crop  must  inevitably  take  place. 

The  quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre 
should  depend  somewhat  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  ground,  and  the  lime  of 
sowing.  The  usual  practice  of  farmers 
is  to  sow  two  bushels  of  spring  wheat 
and  one  and  a  half  of  winter  wheat  on 
an  acre — bat  Mr.  Colman  thinks  that 
in  all  cases  where  the  condition  of  the 
land  will  admit,  it  would  be  better  to 
seed  the  land  more  liberally  than  is 
ordinarily  the  case.  The  report  says 
that  a  ditterence’of  opinion  exists  oi, 
the  question  whether  summer  or  winter 
wheat  is  to  be  perferred.  Winter 
wheat,  when  it  survives  the  winter, 
yields  better,  produces  heavier  grain 
and  better  flour,  but  the  danger  of  its 
being  killed  up  by  the  frost,  has  much 
discouraged  the  cultivation  of  winter 
wheat.  Mr.  Colman  says,  however, 
“I  have  no  doubt  that  weie  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  winter  wheat,  among  us,  a.-, 
careful  as  it  should  be,  it  woield  be  as 
safe  as  any  crop  that  grows.’’ 

The  precise  depth  of  sowing  cannot 
be  fixed — but  winter  wheat  should  be 


sown  more  deeply  than  in  the  spring 
as  in  such  cases  the  plant  is  less  likel; 
to  be  thrown  out  by  the  frosts.  It  i 
also  suggested  that  where  the  crop  is 
to  be  winter  wheat,  when  the  ground 
is  prepared  and  the  wh^at  sown,  it  is 
well  to  plou'gh  it  at  right  angles  with 
the  course  of  the  prevalent  winds, 
[which  in  this  climate  blow  from  be¬ 
tween  W.  &.  N.  W.]  In  this  way  the 
seed  will  be  thrown  into  the  furrow, 
and  when  it  comes  up  will  be  sheltered 
and  protected  from  the  cold.  Winter 
wheat  should  be  got  in  as  early  as  the 
middle  ot  Septembei — and  spring 
wheat  cannot  be  sown  too  early  after 
the  ground  is  opened  and  suthciently 
dry  for  the  plough. 

The  report  also  recommends,  aa  an 
important  requisite,  attention  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  soil  clear  of  weeds,  a  matter  in 
.vhich  many  farmers  are  grossly  negli¬ 
gent.  The  importance  of  draining 
heavy  soilfe  is  also  clearly  shown — and 
the  benefit  of  sob-soil  ploughing  is 
clearly  pointed  out,  to  which  subject 
w’e  shall  again  shortly  refer. 

Mr.  Colman  concludes  his  able  re¬ 
port,  which  we  consider  in  itself  an  ir- 
refragible  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
Legislature  in  establishing  an  agricul¬ 
tural  survey,  in  the  following  language: 

“I  am,  in  conclusion,  satisfied  that 
Massachusetts  is  capable  of  producing 
her  own  bread;  and  of  producing  it  to 
advantage.  1  do  not  say  that  this  can 
be  done  under  our  present  imperfect 
and  stinted  nodes  of  cultivation;  I 
do  not  pretend  that  it  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  labor  and  capital,  and 
time,  and  skill. 

.’S  «  V  *  SR  « 

“But  the  wheat  crop  may  be  made  a 
safe  and  most  valuable  crop  among  us. 
Will)  die  exception  of  those  iiifluence« 
and  dangers,  which  no  human  sagacity 
or  power  can  control,  there  is  no  pecu¬ 
liar  impe(iiment,none  certainly  which  is 
insurmountable,  to  its  cultivation.  It 
does  not  ofiener  fail  than  a  crop  of 
rye. — With  the  proper  choice  of  soil.* 
the  careful  selection  and  preparation  a 
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B«d,  theTuT^eVaration  ofThe  land./national  production  has  been  estimated, 

BO  as  perfectly  to  drain  itj  to  reduce  it 


to  a  fine  tilth,  to  have  it  well  manured 
for  the  previous  crop,  and  then  deeply 
turned,  without  bringing  the  sub-soil 
Buddenly  to  the  surface;  and  by  the 
addition  of  lime, where  lime  abounds,  to 
clayey  soils,  or  in  a  caustic  state  to 
land  too  abundant  with  crude  or  acid 
vegetable  matter,  and  especially  by  a 
liberal  application  of  wood  ashes,  there 
can  scarcely  remain  a  doubt,  that  the 
best  of  wheat  may  be  raised  among  us 
at  a  fair  agricultural  profit,  and  to  an 
extent  to  supply  in  a  great  measure 
our  domestic  wants.  It  is  easy  to  see 
at  a  glance,  that  such  a  result  would 
prove  an  immense  gain  to  our  comforts, 
to  our  pecuniary  condition,  and  to  our 
political  and  moral  welfare.” 


agrtcut^tural  statistics 

OF  DIFFERENT  NATIONS. 

We  copy  the  following  interesting 
facts  from  General  Dearborn’s  Berk¬ 
shire  Agricultural  Address  t 

It  is  not  surprising,  that  among  the 
most  importai't  subjects  which  the  il¬ 
lustrious  Washington  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  the  first  Congress  w 
assembled  under  the  great  charter  of 
our  liberties,  were  — “Y/ie  advancement 
of  Jigricullure,  Commerce  and  Manu- 
factiires  --lhe  promotion  of  science  and 
literature— the  expediency  of  giving 
cfiectual  encouragement  to  the  exer 
tions  of  skill  and  genius,  in  producing 
new  and  useful  inventions — and  of  fa¬ 
cilitating  the  interi  ourse  between  dis¬ 
tant  parts  oflhe  country” 

In  accordance  with  these  enlarged 
views,  laws  were  successively  passed 
for  encouraging  and  fostering  those  all- 
iinportant  objects  ;  and  sucii  Iras  been 
the  suliitarv  influence  of  a  continued 
protective  policy,  that  the  annual  [iro- 
ductionsof  woollen  manufactories,  a- 
mounting  to  40.,000.000,  of  cotton  to 
60.000,000,  and  including  those  of  all 
other  materials,  to  350,000,000  ot  dol¬ 
lars;  adding  the  earnings  of  agriculture 
and  every  other  branch  of  industry,  ihe 


ijy  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sta¬ 
tistical  authors  of  our  country,  at 
200,000,000. 

Tl,e  navigation  of  the  United  State* 
has  been  augmented  in  a  like  remarka* 
ble  manner,  as  the  vessels  employed  in 
the  coasting  and  foreign  trade  and  fish¬ 
eries  now  exceed  2,000,000  tons  ;  be¬ 
in'*'  more  than  two-tbirds  as  much  a* 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  nearly  Quad¬ 
ruple  that  of  h ranee.  The  increase 
in  population  has  been  quite  as  extra¬ 
ordinary  for  it  must  exceed,  at  this  tirne 
15.000,000. 

From  the  facts  which  are  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  history  of  those  nation* 
that  have  become  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  their  progress  in  manufactures, 
trade  and  navigation,  it  is  apparent 
that  agriculture  has  ever  kept  in  the 
advance,  and  been  not  only  the  creator 
and  pioneer,  but  the  foundation  and 
perpetual  support  of  each  and  all  of 
them. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  manufacture* 
and  navigation  have  been  the  most  fos¬ 
tered  and  have  flourished  the  most 
within  the  last  century,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  persons  employed 
m  agrirultore,  amount  to  over  9,000, - 
000^  while  those  engaged  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  arts  were  less  than  4,000,000.  Not 
half  oflhe  latter,  however,  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  producing  articles  for  the  for¬ 
eign  markets, while  neither  the  number 
of  people  or  the  wealth  acquit ed  by 
them,  was  a  fourth  part  of  that  which 
is  produced  and  maintained  by  the' 
amicultural  industry. 

Agnculture  in  the  United  States, 
besides  supplying  the  demand  for  home 
co'isumption,  furnishes  three-fourths  of 
the  exports  of  domestic  articles,  and 
manufactures,  onlv  a  tenth.  The  dis¬ 
parity,  however,  between  the  exports 
of  the  raw  material  and  of  manufacturer 
is  conclusive  evidence,  that  we  have 
not  sufficiently  extended  the  latter,  and 
are  too  much  dependant  upon  other 
nations  for  articles,  which  could  be  a* 
well  made  in  our  own. 
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Although  the  products  of  agricii!(ure|i(ed  trade  with  the  bordering  nations^ 
in  Great  Britain  so  much  exceed  thoselfor  (he  disposal  of  its  products — and 
of  manufactories,  nearly  the  whole  of  which,  if  we  assume  as  the  data  on 
her  exports,  which  amount  to  more  tlianjwhich  to  form  an  estimate,  the  agricol- 
100,000,000  of  dollais, are  manufactur-^tural,  manufacturing  and  meclianical 
♦d  articles  ;  and  only  one-tliird  of  thojlabor  of  England,  if  must  he  truly  c- 
cxports  of  France  are  the  produce  oi  normous;  for  the  value  of  the  products 
agriculture;  and  that  third  chieHy  con  jol  the  soil  would  exceed  S15,000,000, 
•istsofwiiie  and  fruits,  which  are  in  ffiOOO,  and  th''seofall  other  kinds  of  in¬ 
complete  state  for  consumption,  anifdustry  !^9,0()O,C00  OOO. 
therefore  cannot  be  enhanced  in  value. j  China,  like  Japan,  has  but  a  little 
like  the  raw  materials  for  mechanical  navigation  engaged  lu  foreign  trade, 
industry;  and  of  course  constitute  prop  land  that  is  ehie.fly  limited  to  the  island* 
er  articles  for  export,  as  the  surplus  of  tlie  Eastern  Archiptilago,  and  a  few 
avails  of  indigenous  labor  beyond  the  of  the  ports  east  of  Corom  andel. 
demand  for  home  consumption.  How  great  ami  strikitgis  the  differ- 

But  China  and  Japan  present  the  ence  of  the  iiulusirial  condition  of  the 
most  remarkable  illustrations  of  iha*  jUnited  States,  when  confrasted  with 
problem  in  political  economy,  a"  touhat  of  the  two  last  nations  w  hich  have 
bow  far  a  reliance  may  be  reposed, been  named,  as  well  as  witii  that  of 
upon  the  internal  industry  and  (ra  e'some  of  the  most  fiouri-hing  kingdom* 
ofa  nation — the  latter  of  which  Adamjof  Europe.  11  the  termer  nati  -ns  have 
Smith  avers,  in  his  great  work  on  the  carried  their  restriction-*  on  foreign 
Wealth  of  Nations  “to  be  wortli  all  the  trade  too  far,  is  it  not  possible  that  a 
foreign  commerce  put  together.’*  sti.l  greater  error  lia-  been  committed 
Japan  although  the  area  of  its  tei  ri- in  this,  by  opening  too  wide  the  gates 
tory  is  double  tiiat  of  Great  Britain  anfl|<>f  commerce,  and  giving  a  oreater  fiee- 
Ireland,  and  tlie  population  corisideia-idom  to  the  iniroducsion  ot  the  products 
bly  larger,  yet  it  has  no  foreign  trade.'of  foreign  industry  than  is  warranted 
except  throiigli  the  medium  of  one  orjhy  a  just  regard  to  the  interests  of  our 
two  Dutch  ships,  and  a  very  few  Chi-jown  citizens,  or  is  consisrent  w  th 
nese  which  are  allowed  to  visit  the  siu-jtliose  great  conservative  p'inciples  of 
gle  port  of  Naugassaki.  So  rigorous  national  policy , by  which  ttie  most  enli 


are  the  laws  for  regulating  tlie  inter¬ 
course  v^iih  foreign  nations,  that  the 
natives  are  absolutely  prohibited  from 
leaving- the  country  for  any  purpose, un¬ 
der  severe  penally  of  not  being  allow- 
e<l  ever  again  to  return 


ghtened  nations  i  f  Europe  ai  e  governed 
Until  a  populaiion  only  one  fifth  less 
and  an  actually  settled  terri’ory  fifteen 
limes  larger  th  in  that  of  Great  Hritain, 
the  wool  annually  produced  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  is  onlv  30.000  of  iiounds, 


China  has  an  area  of  5.250.000|vvhile  in  tiie  former  it  amounts  to  i60, 
•quares  mile,  and  is  therefore  forty  OCO.OOo*  or  more  than  five  times  as 
times  as  laige  as  Great  Britain,  with  .a  much. 

population  of  300,000.000,  and  still  tlie  The  nations  of  the  Eastern  continent 
marine  intercourse  wi  h  other  natioiisjhavc  pursued  a  much  more  re-tricted 
is  inconsiderable,  for  the  value  of  ihejsystem  than  has  ever  been  ailopted  in 
foreign  products  imported,  exclusive  of.this,  in  relation  to  foreign  intercourse  : 
opium,  amounts  to  only  about  fifteen  and  very  generally  given  to  their  own 
or  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  subjects,  almost  the  exclusive  privilege 


exports  are  less  than  50  000,000. 

The  indiistrv  of  that  nation  must 
consequently  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  internal  market,  and  a  lini- 


of  furnishing,  not  only  such  products  cf 
the  soil  anil  of manulactories  as  are  re¬ 
quired  for  home  consumption, ^aut  na 
amount  of  both  sufficient  to  pay  for  lh« 


.igricultural  Statistics — Making  Butter. 


«r  material  to  import,  from  other 
countries  as  well  as  for  all  such  other 
nrticlc'  of  merchandize,  as  are  not  in¬ 
digenous,  and  ds)  not  come  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  tliose  that  can  he  supplied 
by  native  industry  and  skill. 

Tlie  htatistiral  statements  which  are 
occasionlly  published  by  this  and  the 
Eutopean  govetrini'^nts,  m  relaficns  to 
those  subjects,  (urnish  the  most  anipl“ 
elements  foi-  ascertaining  ilie  practi<  al 
operation  of  the  system  orpoliii<al  c- 
conomy.  which  have  been  ailo]  ted  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlauiic. 

The  exports  of  (>ivat  Bri'ain  to 
France  in  1838, w  to  val  led  at  ori'y  I. 
500,000,  to  l'^ls^ia  I, TOO, 000,  and 
all  Europe  but  '24.000,>i0;)  pounds  ster¬ 
ling,  while  to  til-'  IJ  ired  IStites  tlnM 
exceeded  ^GI.OOO.OOO-  Tims  it  ap 
pears  tint  with  less  than  a  sixMi  of  tin 
population  of  lln^si  t.  the  e.xpm  fs  t- 
this  country  are  more  than  seven  lime, 
the  value  of  those  sent  to  that  empire, 
and  amount  to  more  than  lialf  the  sliip 
meets  to  all  the  oih“r  continental  na¬ 
tions,  whose  aggregate  population  is 
210j000,0()0,or  fourteen  times  lhat  o! 
the  United  States;  and  wlien  the  val 
ue  of  British  manuf  <ctures  which  arc 
consumed  in  Uu'sia,  is  but  ten  cenl> 
per  head,  it  amounts  al  least  to  five 
dollars  fur  every  sou!  in  tliis  country . 

Tile  cotton  expo'-ie. I  (roin  this  repub¬ 
lic  amounts  to  596.000,000  of  pounds 
and  is  valued  at  SG I .•'> -)6,o0n,  but  if  it 
was  manufactured  rr  vioisly  to  its  be¬ 
ing  sliipcd, she  pioduct,  would  be  worth 
g440.0lj0,000,  and  thus  give  an  addi 
tional  inc-ome  to  the  industry  of  the 
country  of  So78. 0(10  000,  which  would 
be  noarly  tjuadruple  the  amount  of  our 
whole  exports  of  donii-stic  products. 

M  AKING  BUTTEIl. 

Every  farmer  w!io  makes  his  own 
butter,  'will  h*  glad  to  learn  how  to 
make  the  most  from  milk,  and  at  the 
same  time  produce  an  article  of  good 
quality.  Putting  a  pint  ol  cold  water 
during  the  summer  months  into  eacli 
pan  of  milk  when  strained  from  the 
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cow,  will  inater’lly  aid  these  desira¬ 
ble  objects.  The  milk  will  not  sour  as 
quick  and  the  cream  will  rise  more  per- 
fectlv-  The  reason  whv  butter  made 
in  summer  becomes  rancid  so  soon  i* 
owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  ■ 
the  milk,  frequently  soured  before 
cliurnirig,  is  separated  Iron)  the  biiltor. 
Ketarding  the  souring  ofilie  milk  by  the 
ippbeafi  >11  of  cold  water,  obviates  this 
vlifficiilty. 

We  have  discovered  a  method  by 
whicli  the  operation  of  churning  in  au- 
iimn,  and  ,n  winter,  mav  sometimes 
!)e  mu,  li  shoi  tened  when  it  docs  not 
gith'  r  readily.  The  minute  granules 
>f  bufer  often  appear  in  the  cream, 
I'lt  do  not  lor  a  long  time  become  coti- 
•lloberaied.  A  small  lump  of  butter, 
hrown  ai  ibis  period  into  the  churn, 
orms  a  nucleus,  around  which  it  col¬ 
lects  immediately.  This  simple  expe- 
lieni  has.  in  the  course  of  a  few  rno- 
nents,  saved  many  tedious  hours  la¬ 
bor. 

A  SinguUtr/act. — We  learn  from  tho 
New  England  Farmer,  that  at  Ihe  Agri¬ 
cultural  meeting  held  recently  at  the 
Stale  House,  Ur.  C,  T,  Jackson,  in  the 
coiir-e  of  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
soils,  staled  that  the  minute  roots  of  liv¬ 
ing  plants  exert  poweifnl  chemical  ac¬ 
tion  in  decomposing  rocks  and  the  very 
small  stones, — gravel  stones — which  a- 
bnuiid  in  our  lands.  The  roots  of 
liiilbs  in  gla.sjses  he  has  found  corroding 
the  glass,  and  extracting  from  this  hard 
substance  a  portion  of  its  food,  lii  these 
living  roots  there  is  a  greater  ciiemica! 
power  llian  nitric  or  suijihuric  acids 
e.xert  for  the  glass  is  unaffected  hy 
them. 


A  lady  farmer  in  Kennebec  county. 
Maine,  recently  drrw  a  premium  from 
the  Agricultural  Society  (or  rasing  152 
busliels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  Her  name 
is  Content  W.  Haines:  and  if  she,  is 
not  contf.rU  with  such  farming,  the  fault 
is  certainlj  her  own.” 
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/Von  the  Yankee  Farmer. 
DEEDING  ROOTS  TO  CATTLE 

As  a  matter  of  economy,  those  roots 
■liould  be  first  fed  to  stock  that  are  most 
liable  to  decay  or  to  lose  their  good  pro¬ 
perties.  The  white  flat  and  globular 
CurnepSi  generally  lose  some  of  their 
good  qualities  in  a  short  time  after  har- 
Tested,  therefore  they  should  be  fed 
out  early. 

In  this  class  are  the  Early  Garden 
£tone,  the  Norfolk,  or  the  White  Flat 
or  Common  English,  which  are  rapid  in 
their  growth,  and  excellent  in  the  fall 
and  first  of  the  winter. but  they  soon 
grow  corky  and  depreciate. 

Yellow  turneps,  whether  fiat,  globu¬ 
lar  or  long,  are  generally  hard  and  re¬ 
tain  their  properties  though  winter.  The 
Ruta  Baga  or  yellow  Swedish  turnep. 
where  properly  stored  will  keep  well 
till  in  the  spring,  and  the  cabbage  turn¬ 
eps,  that  grow  below  the  ground,  keep 
•till  better. 

The  Long  Blood  Beet  and  the  Turnep 
Blood  Beet  soon  lose  their  good  pro¬ 
perties  unless  unusual  pains  is  taken  to 
preser/e  them  by  packing  in  pure  earth 
or  sand;  as  is  sometimes  practised  with 
O  few  for  table  use.  The  Mange!  Wurt- 
Eel  retains  its  goodness  very  well,  but 
the  Sugar  Beet  is  more  firm  and  hard 
than  any  other  beet  and  retains  its  pro¬ 
perties  the  longest — even-late  in  spring 
01  till  summer 

The  carrotkeeps  remarkably  well-and 
may  be  had  in  good  condition  the  last  of 
May.  The  parsnep,  like  cabbage  tnrn» 
ops,  will  remain  where  it  grows  in  good 
State  till  spring,  when  vegetation  com¬ 
mences.  They  keep  well  it  dug  in  the 
fall. 

Those  kinds  of  roots  that  are  most 
subject  to  an  earl”  decay,  are  moat  lia¬ 
ble  to  heat  and  become  injured  by  lay- 
ingin  a  large  body,  without  being  aired 
or  having  a  chance  to  throw  off  the  moi¬ 
sture  and  gasses  envoi ved  in  their  de¬ 
cline,  while  such  roots  as  keep  well 
tviJllayin  large  bodies  without  injury. 

Some  farmers  do  not  wasn  their  roots 
oratock,  but  keep  them  dry  and  beat  off, 


the  dirt  so  that  very  little  remains.-Tliev 
suppose  a  very  small  quantity  will  be 
beneficial  to  animals  that  are  kept  so 
long  from  the  ground,  as  is  the  case  gen¬ 
erally  in  our  long  winters. 

Others  think  that  dirt  is  injurious  to 
the  teeth  of  animals  as  well  as  a  disad¬ 
vantage  to  the  stomach,  andsuppo.se  that 
after  a  hasty  washing,  the  roots  will  re¬ 
tain  as  much  earth  as  is  necessary.  In 
England  it  is  considered  the  better  way 
to  wash  roots  for  stock,  as  dirt  produces 
scouring,  and  injures  the  teeth.  But 
there  the  winters  are  mild  and  cattle 
generally  have  access  to  the  ground  the 
most  of  the  \  ear. 

When  turneps  are  fed  liberally  to 
milch  cows  they  sometimes  impart  an 
unpleasant  taste  to  the  milk,  unless 
some  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  it. 
A  free  use  of  salt  on  the  roots  prevents 
this  evil  in  a  great  measure.  Another 
precaution  that  can  he  practised  conve¬ 
niently, is  to  feed  the  cows  on  turnens  ai 
long  as  possible  before  milkiua-ot  course 
the  proper  way  will  be  to  milk  at  night 
and  morning  before  giving  this  food  to 
cows. 

Roots  may  be  cut  tolerably  fine  with¬ 
out  much  labor,  by  putting  tliem  into  a 
box  and  using  a  shovel  or  spade.  ,4 
much  better  implement  for  t'li-  purpose 
may  be  had  at  t!ie  agricnltura!  stores  for 
two  do'  lars;  it  consists  of  two  erriss  knives 
operating  in  the  manner  of  a  .vpade,  (^'C 
As  there  are  two  cutters  and  one  cuts 
across  the  other,  it  cuts  fioe  and  fast. 

Several  machines  are  constructed  for 
cutting  roots  which  are  easily  opeiated, 
and  they  cut  fine  and  vvith  rapidity. 

To  take  grease  out  of  Si/k  —  If  a  little 
powdered  magnesia  be  a(ip!iefl  on  the 
w’rongside  of  silk  as  soon  as  the  spot  i.s 
discovered, it  is  a  never  failing  remedy, 
die  dark  spots  disappearing  as  if  by 
magic. 


Kentucky  Tofewceo.— Kentucky  pro¬ 
duces  annually  tobacco  to  the  amount 
uf  82,500,000,' 


Kreosoie. 


in 


KREOSOTE.  I  A  considerab'e  quantity  of  albumen 

A  complete  description  of  this  modern'exists  in  the  blood  of  animals;  hence  the 
discovery  will  be  acceptable,  we  believe'value  of  kreosote  as  an  external  appli- 
to  many  readers.  It  is  generallyjcation  in  stopping  the  flow  of  blood, 
known  as  a  cure  for  the  tooth  ache,  S<.c,,|rrom  wounds,  leech  bites,  &c.  It  ha  s 
and  we  have  heard  many  inquiries  as  to  also  been  found  useful  in  many  cutanecii  s 
its  nature  and  properties.  To  those  in-jdisecases;  but  great  care  is  necessary  in 
terested  in  making  them,  the  following  its  application;  for,  being  a  powerful  poi- 
will  be  found  to  contain  satisfactory  in-Ison,  it  may  produce  death  by  being  ab- 
formation  thereupon.  Isorbed  into  the  system.  When  consid- 

/(Ti  rosote  is  present  in  crude  pyroligneousjerably  dilutedit  is  given  as  an  internal 
acid,  but  is  most  conveniently  obtained  remedy  in  cases  of  nausea,  seasickness, 
from  that  part  of  the  oil  rlisfilled  fromlc^'c.;  &  it  is  said  to  creale  a  sensation  of 
wood-tar,  which  is  heavier  than  water  .Iwarmth  in  the  stomarb;  if  the  dose  be 
Kreosote.  was  discovered  bv  Reichen- repeated  at  short  inte  vals,  it  produces 

intoxication.  Animals,  fishes  and  in¬ 
sects,  [rlunged  into  a  very  dilute  solu¬ 
tion  of  kreosote,  die  immediately  in 
strong  convulsions,  and  most  plants  an; 
killed  by  being  watered  with  tliis  solu¬ 
tion.  Kreosote  is  truly  ad.mirable  as  a 
remedy  for  llie  tooth-ache,  tiiat  is,  in 
such  cases  where  the  pain  is  occa-ioned 
by  decayed  teeth,  and  it  has  recently 
been  tyiplied  with  success  in  certain 
cases  of  (ieafn’ss.  But  there  is  no  pro¬ 
perty  of  kreosote  so  valu,able  and  re 
markable  as  that  from  which  it  derives 
its  lu’iiie,  viz.  its  antiseptic  property- 
The  term  is  derived  nun  two  fireek 
words,  signifying  preserver  of  flesh. 
Wood -smoke  lias  long  been  eiiqiloyed 
in  curing  and  flaroiiring  liames  toon;:?, 
sausages  together  witli  manv  kinds  of 
fi.sli,  as  the  spacious  ciiimnevs  of  or, r 
farm  houses  amply  testify.  Now  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  antiseptic  property 
of  wooil-snt  oke  is  due  to  kreosote  ohtain- 
ed  from  the  woorl-loel.  in  the  process 
of  [lurning.  In  anatomical  preparations 
kreosote  have  been  einploved  with  sin¬ 
gular  success;  and  tlie  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  kreosote  to  the  spirit  of  wine, 
ill  which  such  preparations  ai'e  preser¬ 
ved.  is  of  the  greatest  eflicaev.  In 


bacli  in  the  year  1832  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  process  for  obtain¬ 
ing  this  substance  will  be  greatly  abrid 
ged,  wl),  n  chemises  are  better  acquain¬ 
ted  with  its  properties.  In  its  pure 
slate,  kreosote  is  colorless,  transparent 
liquid,  somewhat  heavier  than  water;  it 
has  an  oily  feeling,  and  leaves  a  greasy 
slain  on  paper,  which  slain  disappears 
after  some  time,  its  odor  is  peciiliarlr 
penetrating  and  disagreeable,  like  that 
of  oversmoked  meats;  when  applied  to 
the  tongue,  it  produces  great  pain  and 
corrode.s  it;  ‘.lie  taste  is  borniiKT  and  cans- 
tic,  exciting  a  flow  of  saliv.i,  and  leav¬ 
ing  an  i~prescion  of  sweetness.  Kre- 
osote  ev.aporates  on  exposure  to  ligbl 
and  air.  It  boils  at  three  hundred  and 
ninety  seven  degrees,  and  retains  its 
fluidity  at  .seventeen  degrees  ;  that  is. 
at  forty  nine  (}egrres  below  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  ice  melts.  It  has  an 
unusual  degree  of  refrangibility,  and. 
when  dilTused  in  thin  films,  it  displays 
very  vivid  and  beautiful  colors,  it  c  in 
be  distilled  w'ithout  change;  and,  when 
used  with  a  wick  instead  of  oil,  it  burn.' 
with  a  strong  sooty  flame.  It  does  no' 
conduct  electricity ;  it  is  neither  acid 
nor  akaline,  but  unites  with  some  acids 


and  alkalis  ,  ft  is  soluble  in  eighty  stuffing  birds,  and  in  other  illustrations 
times  its  own  bulk  of  water,  but  is  free-[of  natural  history,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
ly  soluble  in  alchohol  and  ether.  It  is  of  the  advantage  of  cmnloying  this  use- 
decomposed  by  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid«.  ful  article.  The  application  oftarasaf 


A  singular  property  of  kreosote  is  that 
of  instantly  coagulating  albuo  cn,  such 
for  examp'e,  as  the  white  of  an  egg 


meservatire  of  timber,  cordage.  Sec.  is 
very  great;  it.s  eflicacy  in  this  respect  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  presenc*  of 


Agriculture. 


kreosote  .  A  solctioo  ol  kreosote  in  wa¬ 
ter  exhibits  antiseptir  properties  surpass- 
ling  those  of  pynjigneous  acid.  Fresh 
meat,  on  being  soaked  lor  half  an  hour 
in  kreosote  water,  may  be  exposed  to  a 
summer’s  sun  for  diijs  to-gether  with- 


many  of  our  people  from  their  nativ*e 
soil  has  in  a  great  measure  subsided 
and  been  succeeded  by  a  patriotic  de¬ 
votion  which  every  succeetlingyear  ser¬ 
ves  but  to  strengthen.  Tlie  lessons 
f  dear  bought  experience  have  not  been 


out  acquiring  tiny  taint;  oti  the  cotitraiy  without  profit.  I'he  genera!  ruin  wliich 
it  becomes  dry  and  hard,  and  has  tliejlias  pe.rvaded  so  many  seclit)ns  of  the 
flavor  of  good  smoked  meat.  Sucii  meat  Sontliwestern  and  AVestern  States,  has 


liowever  should  not  be  boiled,  because 
the  flavor  by  that  means  becomes  un¬ 
pleasant;  it  may  be  eaten  uncool  ed, after 


tended  greatly  to  satisfy  our  people 
with  their  present  home  and  make  tliem 
look  to  industry  and  care,  and  not  to 


the  German  fashion, or  it  may  he  broiledjthe  chances  of  speculation,  for  the 

01  toasted.  A  few  drops  of  kreosoieto  as'means  of  impi oving  their  condition _ 

many  gallofis  of  itik  will  eftertnally  pre-jlt  is  m  itter  td'siiicere  pr  de.  that  our 
rent  mouldiness.  When  adtied  to  \\  his-lleading  interest.  Agriculture. is  now 
key,  it  gives  It  the  peat  flavor;  and  we  attracting  imimtial  attention.  I'he  fact 
mav  sta'.ethal  a  large  quantity  of  the  sous  ma<le  manifest,  tliat  our  lands,  by 
called  “gonuiiii;”  Il</llaiKls,  is  nothiii£,!proper  cultivation,  will  yield  an  abun- 


more  than  gm.  or  cheap  whiskey,  with 
the  adcliiioii  ol  kreosote. 


£•00  (1 


AGllICrLlURE. 
There  is  so  much  practical 


dant  product;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
knrw,  that  many  of  the  first  minds  of 
the  Slate  arc  now  devoting  their  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  subject.  Already  the  im- 
prov  inent  in  our  system  of  cultivation 
sense  in  In-;  following  extracts  from  jis  marked  and  d  cided  and  lands, which 
the  .Mr-sage  of  the  Governor  of  S.anlli  |biit  a  lew  years  ago  were  considered 
Carolina  addressed  to  the  [..egtslainrejvalele'^s.  are  ranked  among  t he  first  ir. 
at  the  opening  ofits  present  session  tliat  fht' Ftate,  As  an  evidence  of  tlie  in- 
we  have  pb-a^ure  in  laying  timm  before'ereasing  interest  in  Agriculture,  I  point 
onr  readers,  hoping  that  they  will  not|voii  to  a  rec'^nt  orgai.i/.ation  of  a  Cen- 
lail  to  produce  salutary  effect  on  the  cit  jti'n!  Society  at  Co! uuibia, devoted  to  the 
iv.cns  of  tills  Slate,  whose  interests  ai'e'snbiect,  conqmsed  of  onr  most  itifell- 
so  iniiinalelv  conne*  led  with  whatev er  gent  citizens  in  different  sections,  anti 


tlie  establishment  of  a  Journal  under 
aii-pices.  It  is  no  less  a  dictate  of  pa¬ 
triotism  than  of  interest  that  we  should 


promises  to  improve  the  soil,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  products  of  their  farms. 

■‘.Asa  p  'ople.we  leave  been  peculiarv 
ble.'sed.  Amid  tbegeneial  pressure  ol  be  as  litlle  dependant  Ujion  others  as 
tlie  times,  we  I  ave  snlfcred  but  litflelpossihle.  In  a  strict  sense,  we  can 
while  ilionsand  and  tens  of  Ihousaiid.s'-'nvor  be  said  to  be  independent,  so 
('f  our  fellow  citizens  in  Ollier,  seelionsjong  as  we  look  to  tiie  other  regions 
of  the  country,  have  been  overwbelniedjror  the  very  food  wliich  nurtures  and 
in  [lovertv  ai>(l  ruin.  Go  from  npigh-  sustains  us. 

borbood  to  neighborhood,  tliruugliout  |  And  llinugh  it  is  not  tube  expected 
our  territory,  and.  with  tile  most  ini;on-|or  desired,  tiial  the  time  will  arrive 
sidcrable  exceptions,  evfty  where  you|wlien  tlie  int.  rcoiirse  wi:li  our  neigh- 
meet  with  the  evidences  of  comfort  and  Aonrs,  from  an  exrhange  of  products, 
plenty.  The  proble'n  is  now  solved,  will  be  airested.  yet  it  is  manifestly 


that  with  proper  efiorf.  the  poor  man 
can  become,  rich  ami  the  rich  richer, 
witliin  the  limits  of  Carolina. 


true,  that  no  consideration  of  policy 
requires  that  we  should  expend  annu¬ 
ally  hundreds  of  iliwiisands  of  dollars 


—The  spirit  of  emigration  to  the  fer-Jor  articles  whicli  can  be.  grown  upon 
tile  vallies  of  the  AVest,  which  drovel  lur  soi',  at  a  cost  far  less  than  that 


wlgnculUire. 
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which  we  now  pay  for  then,.  Far  ma¬ 
ny  years,  a  ton  exclusive  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  our  great  staple,  Cot 
ton.  Blessed  as  v/e  are  with  a  great 
variety  of  soii,  admirably  adapted  to 
the  culture  ot  many  most  valuable  pro 
ducts,  with  tiip  certain  prospect  of  a 
success  that  svill  meet  the  wants  nl 
our  own  people,  it  is  certainly  in  our 
power  to  lessen  material  1\  the  heavy 
tribute  which  wo  pay  to  others. 

The  indications  of  public  sentimeht 
abundantly  prove  that  a  wliolesome 
tpirit  is  now  at  work,  and  that  a  tlay 
ofbetter  tilings  has  dawned  upon  us. 
Many  of  our  jilanlers.  begin  almost  to 
doubt  the  sanity  of  that  man  who  wil 
make  his  cotton,  and  buy  every  thing 
else.  Many  dissent  from  the  hitherto 
received  maxim,  in  oiir  agricultiira 
philosophy,  that  llie  most  successful 
p'aufer  is  he  wlioseiids  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  bales  to  his  Factor.  'I’he  mod¬ 
est  and  unpretendirg-  farmer,  who 
makes  every  thing  that  he  wants,  aixl 
by  a  sure  and  regular  surplus  adds 
iteadily  to  his  property ,  lia«  i'arced  Idm- 
*elf  upon  p'lblic  attention  and  conui- 
huted  largely  to  dis-ii|)ate  general  and 
tnischievous  error.  Men  are  now 
more  engaged  in  making  calculation' 
upon  the  oaly  safe  basis  clear  pr oft  • 
It  is  gratilying  to  know,  that  (ho  occu¬ 
pation  of  a  Planter,  always  l  esiicciahle 
among  ns,  has  risen  in  public  estima¬ 
tion  to  a  dignity  not  second  to  the 
learned  jirofessiona.  The  strongest  de¬ 
sire  now  pervades  onr  cominiinilv,  to 
develope  to  the  utmost  the  agricultural 
and  other  natural  resources  ol  our  State 
Impressed,  as  I  ktiow  you  are,  with 
tire  importance  ol  this  (undumental  in- 
te-est,  you  will  fed  i'  your  dniy  to 
come  to  its  aid,  by  all  the  means  in 
your  power. 

As  connected  with  this  subject,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  direct  your  altetrtion  to  the 
importance  of  a  Gecdogical  and  Agii- 
cultural  survey  of  llie  State.  Tire  m  il 
ter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
a#t  Legislature,  by  Governor  Noble, 
nd  the  Stale  Agricultural  Society.  1 


trust  it  will  receive  your  most  serious 
con>‘ideration,as  no  measure  upen  which 
yon  will  be  c-rlled  to  act,  iovolvefi,  in 
a  higher  degree,  the  general  interest. 
South  Carolina  should  not  be  back¬ 
ward  in  promoting  the  cause  of  .science, 
by  following  the  example  of  maay  State* 
of  our  Union,  as  wdi  as  other  par's  of 
the  world. 

Apart  from  the  immediate  or  more 
remote  advantages  which  are  likely  to 
accrue  to  her  from  the  accnmpl’.shmeat 
of  tliis  object,  lier  reputation,  as  a  lib¬ 
eral  and  eiiiigli'eu ‘d  Government,  re¬ 
quires  her  to  l  e'iiron  l  to  the  c'-ai  II  wliich 
ihe  re.st  of  the  civ  liy,ed  world  exerts 
upon  her  to  rontrilr  ite  her  proportion 
to  the  mas^  of  ii. formation  alreadv  ac¬ 
cumulated.  From  similar  con-'iderav 
tious.  Stales,  poorer  in  resources  and 
population,  atid  whose  citiy.en-i  are  eri- 
raged  in  emniovment?  less  likdv  to  bo 
(Inecily  benctiied  bv  the  development 
of  iheir  physical  resource*,  have  liter¬ 
ally  undertaken  and  acrompli-hed  such 
projects.  Ivit  South  Carolina  is  an 
agricuUnral  Sia'e,  and  it  is  a  lamenta- 
!)!e  fict,  that  from  the  want  of  correct 
information,  and  from  the  natural  de¬ 
sire  for  Ihe  greatest  immediate  firofit, 
without  reference  to  future  advanta¬ 
ges,  a  largo  portion  of  her  soil  lias  bee,n 
exhausted  of  its  fertility,  and  thrown 
Jilt  of  cultivation. 

A  knowledge  of  the  geological  struc¬ 
ture  of  our  Stales,  is  the  first  and  most 
essential  instrument  to  arrest  this  devas¬ 
tation.  Bv  indicating  the  |>u*ition  of 
those  calcareous  and  argiliBceuus  t'epns 
ites,  w  hich  are  known  fobe  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  tliroughmit  our  b  rrders.  by 
tenching  the  modes  of  recognlxiiig.  dis¬ 
tinguishing  and  applying  them,  in  tlie 
V  irying  circuiiistanccs  to  which  they  are 
adapted,  means  will  be  presented  ot 
reclaiming  thoi  sands  of  acres  of  exhaus¬ 
ted  land,  which  are  now  a  reproach  to 
our  knowledge  and  enterpri/.e. 

'I'he  exploration  of  xMetallic  Ores,  is 
a  matter  of  great  importanee.  Two 
ol  these.  Iron  and  Gold,  have  received 
some  attention*  The  ores  of  iron  aro 
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widely  distfibutecl  throughout  our  Slate 
anrt  many  of  extreme  value  have  been 
entirely  neglected,  in  consefjuence  of 
an  ignorance  of  the  deposits  of  those 
other  mineral  substances,  often  to  be 
found  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
which  are  essential  to  their  profitable 
working.  Gold  has  been  worked  out 
to  an  inconsiderable  extent,  and  to 
small  profit.  The  developcment  of  the 
localities  of  iron,  and  its  proper  flux 
es,the  vicinity  of  the  gold  region, is  very 
likely  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  later  metal,  by  causing  the 
introduction'^of  the  Russian  process  of 
obtaining  it,  by  smelting  the  ores  in  com¬ 
bination,  and  subsequently  separating 
them,  and  thus  giving  a  new  and  exten¬ 
sive  direction  for  the  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  of  capital  and  labor" 

The  great  variety  of  our  geological 
formation,  from  tlie  oldest  or  primitive, 
to  the  most  recent  or  tertiary;  affords 
reasonable  prospect  of  yielding,  by  min 
ute,  scientific  examination,  other  me- 
talic  or  mineral  treasures,  among  these 
may  be  enumetated  Marble,  and  min¬ 
erals  from  their  immediate  value,  are 
well  worthy  of  attention  from  the  new 
channels  of  enterprize  which  they  w’ill 
lay  open.” 


A  HINT  TO  TH1-:  FARMERS. 
We  may  send  to  England  forDurhan, 
cows,  and  to  Spain  or  Saxony  for  the 


whom  he  had  purchased,  that  the  cow 
wav  not  the  oiie  he  bargained  for,  or  in 
other  words,  that  she  was  not  what  she 
was  “craked  up  to  be.”  ‘’Why, said  the 
seller,  I  sold  you  my  cote, but  I  did  not 
sell  you  my  pasture  too  ’’ 

From  the  Boston  Courier. 

Extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  5th 
Agricultural  meeting  held  at  Boston, 
on  the  7th  of  Feb.  1841. 

The  evening  having  far  advanced  it 
was  agreed  to  postpone  the  further  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  of  Live  Stock  for 
the  farm  to  the  next  meeling,  that  the 
meeting  might  hear  from  D.  K.  Minor, 
Esq.of  ?^ew  York  accidentally  present, 
on  the  subject  of  tne  newly  introduced 
manure,  Foudrette. 

(Mr.  Minor,  at  our  request,  has  been 
kind  enough  to  lake  nur  notes,  and  put 
Ids  interesting  remai'kb  in  the  subjoined 
form.  Rrj^orler.) 

J\lr.  Fresident: — I  am  not  a  practical 
firmer,  altliougli  I  have  long  been  close¬ 
ly  identify  with  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  as  the  pnblislicr  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  paper,  and  otlierwi^e;  nor  am  I 
accustomed  to  public  speaking — yet,  as 
I  hold  to  the  rule  that  the  farmer  should 
not  lake  a  ciopfrom  the  soil  without 
returning  an  equivalent  to  the  soil,  I 
will  apply  tile  same  rule  tomyselfthis 
evening,  and  endeavor  to  contribute 
something  for  llie  information  of  other.s, 


clioicest  sheep,  we  may  search  Die  world  io  return  for  the  gratification  which  I 
over  for  cattle  that  please  the  eye,  but|havc  derived  from  the  communications 
unless  they  receive  tiie  best  care  and  lib-imade  to  this  meeting;  by  the  gentlemen 
oral  leeding  they  will  most  nssui edljiwiio  liave  already  spoken, 
deteriorate,  and  eventualiv  become  asj  Success  in  ciil'ivaling  the  soil  depends 
worthless,  St  as  unworthy  of  pn  pagation  inainly  on  maniming  well.  Those  who 
as  any  of  the  skeleton  breeds. that  howjmaniire  best,  and  till  properly,  are  most 


■aunt 

iiiids. 


our 


rich  hilt  iieglec'ed  pasturejsure  to  have  good  reforns. 


M  e  remember  an  anecdote  in!  The  manure  recently  introduced  !nlo 
point  and  will  relate  it  by  way  of  illustra-!t.'.se  in  this  cruntrv,  called  "Poudrette,’ 
tion  A  farmer  having  purchased  a. has  herMi  long  used  in  France,  Belgium 
from  a  country  abounding  in  tlieiand  Flanders;  and  foraperiod  still  lon- 


richest  pasturage,  upon  taking  her  to  in 
own  inferior  pastures  he  found  that  she'sulfs 


ger  in  China 


with  highly  beneficial  re - 
Its  preparation,  and  inlroduc- 


fell  short  of  the  yield  which  he  was  in-iHon  into  use  in  this  country,  has,  how- 
formed  she  had  been  accustomed  to  give. 'ever,  been  attended  with  much  ditli- 
He  complained  to  the  gentlemen  oljculty,  arising  from  prejudice  and  ot/ier 
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catMM.”  In  New  York,  llie  material  jthe  rate  of  one  gill  to  the  liill,  the  co! 
from  which  it  is  prepared  has  hithertolon  shipboard,  in  New-York,  will  1. 


been  thrown  into  the  rivers  and  lost:  but 
it  is  our  intention  hereafter,  as  we  may 
be  able  to  extend  our  operation,  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  t  waste,  bv  converting  it  into 
an  article  free  from  oft’ensive  odor,  &  of 
easy  transportation,  for  the  beneZt  of 
agriculture.  Those  who  have  used  it 
on  Long  Island  and  other  parts  of  New 
York,  lor  three  years  past,  and  also  in 
New  Jersey  and  Ne\v  En2land,|the  past 
season,  have  as  fir  as  I  have  heard, been 
highly  satisfied  with  it  as  a  fertilizer. 
Its  relative  value  with  other  manures, 
lias  been  esliinated  by  some  wlio  have 
used  them,  comparatively, as  one  to  eigli 
teen  or  one  to  twenty  of  street  manure, &. 
as  one  to  twelve  or  fourteen  of  stable 
manure,  as  sold  in  Ncw-Wirk  to  the 
farmers  on  Long- Island,  many  of  whom 
purchase  manure  annually  to  the  amount 
o'f  from  lico  to  five,  or  six  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  Some  estimate  its  value  even  hi<»liei 
and  correctly^  so,  when  Kiw Labor  of  ap 
plying  it  to  the  ground  is  taken  into  the 
account. 

On  corn,  it  has  been  used  in  various 
quantities — some  have  applied  half  a 
g’iU  to  the  hill,  at  p'ar.tiiig,  and  others 
tieice or  </trfc  times  iliat  quantity;  and 
each,  under  tlic  cil■cllm^^a^lccs,  have 
produced  good  crops.  On  ordinary  land 
or  when  it  is  not  in  better  than  medium 
condition  a  gt^l  ic  a  halt  lo  the  hill  ouglif 
to  be  applied — about  one  half  to  the  hri 
at  the  piaming,  to  give  it  a  vigorous  slari 
and  tlie  otiier  lialfto  be  spread  on  broad 
cast  and  woiked  in  with  the  tultivaioi 
and  hoe,  at  the  second  lioeicg  whiclij 


•$6  42-and  a  half  gill  only  to  the  hill 
will  cost  gs  21 


IRON  MANUFACTURES  IN 
FREDERICK.  COUNTY. 

We  extract,  from  a  very  valuable  report 
on  the  subject  of  the  manufactures  of  Iron, 
made  by  llie  States  Topographical  Engineer 
lo  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  the  following 
particular  <.s  to  the  history  of  its  manufac¬ 
ture  in  Frederick  and  Washington  Coun¬ 
ties: —  I 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  before  the  Re¬ 
volutionary  war,  the  manufacture  of 
iron  in  Fr  derick  county  is  supposed 
to  have  had  its  origin; —first  introdu¬ 
ced  by  foreigners  or  persons  now  un¬ 
known,  and  at  a  period  somewhat  lat¬ 
ter  (i760-90,)  actively  encouraged  by 
Messrs.  James,  Roger,  Tbomas,  and 
Baker. Johnson.  Tiie  particulars  which 
follow  are  derived  (rom  James  Johnson, 
Esq.  now  of  Baltimore,  himself  a  de¬ 
scendant  oftliis  public-spirited  family 
and  are  generally  in  his  own  words.  ’ 
Old  Hampton  furnace,  on  Tom’s 
creek,  about  two  miles  west  of  Em- 
mittshurg,  but  built  by  persons  whose 
names  nave  not  survived,  may  be  da¬ 
ted  in  1760-65.  It  was  soon  discon¬ 
tinued  for  want  of  good  ore;  and  its 
seat  is  now  occopied  by  a  Mill. 

•Legh  furnace  was  built  at  nearly 
the  same  time,  by  an  Englishman,  Mr. 
Legh  Master,  at  tlie  head  of  Little 
Fipecreek,  two  or  three  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Wpsiniinistcr;  and  shared  ihe 


fate  of  Old  Hampton-  1  have  undi  r- 
.vil!  ensure  the  filling  out  of  the  ears'stood,’  says  Mr.  Johnson,  Mliai  it  did 
to  the  tip  This  quantity  may  bejnot  make  more  than  one  or  two  blasts, 
varied  according  to  circumstances — hut, the  oie  proving  unproductive,  and  the 
the  mode  of  ajridication  shooid  gcnc'i  ally  Iron  indifi’erent.  The  site  and  [lart  of 
be  as  he:e  recommended.  At  this  latejof  the  lands  are  in  the  possession  of 
of  aj)i)lication,  1 1  2  gills  to  a  hill,  vvlieiiiMessr.s .  I.saac  and  'I'liomas  V'anbibber-’ 
plained  S  feet  by  4  apart,  dl  l-2busliels!  Cntocfin  furnace, '•itm.ied  about  twelve 
vviil  be  required  to  the  acre  which  wiil'miles  noitli-west  of  Frederic.k-town,an(', 
cost,  delivered  on  shipboard,  in  New-;Wi(hin  a  mile  of  the  present  furnace- 
York,  one  dollar  and  si'venty-five  cent.-^  stock,  'was  built  in  the  year  1774,  by 
per  barrel  containing  four  buihets  heap-  Johnson  Sc  Co.  and  was  carried 

ed  imasurc — or  ijij  63.  If  applied  ut^on  succcssrully  until  the  year  1787.’ in 
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which  year,  the  same  company  erect¬ 
ed  the  present  furnace  ‘about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  further  up  Little  Hun¬ 
ting  creek,  and  nearer  tlie  ore  banks. 
This  was  carried  on  by  James  John¬ 
son  &  Co.  until  the  year  l792,  when 
a  division  was  made  between  the  bro¬ 
thers,  by  lot.  The  Catoctin  fell  to 
the  share  of  Thomas  and  Bak8r  John- 
«on; — two  thirds  to  the  former  and  one- 
third  to  the  latter;  who  carried  it  on, 
not  very  successf  ully,  until  1803,  when 
Baker  bought  out  the  two-thirds  of  his 
brother,  and  rented  it  to  Benjamin 
Blackford,  for  ten  years,  at  ^1,100. — 
At  the  expiration  of  Blackford’s  lease 
the  property  was  sold  by  the  executors 
of  the  proprietor  to  Willoughby  and 
Thomas;  and  was,  after  their  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  partnersliip,  carried  on  by  Will 
oughby  Mayberry,  until  the  year  1820, 
when  it  was  sold  by  trustees  to  John 
Brien,  who  made  very  expensive  im¬ 
provements.  It  is  now  in  the  posses 
sion  of  the  heir-s  of  Mr.  Brien.’  The 
furnace  was  blown  outin  November  or 
December  last;  and  1  understand  is  not 
expected  to  be  in  blast  again  thisyear. 

The  yield  of  the  old  Catoctin  fur¬ 
nace  is  stated  by  Mr.  Johnson,  to  have 


mill  wfcS  also  erected,  at  the  .spot  now 
known  as  Reel’s  mil!;— but  after  being 
carried  on  fur  a  few  year.a,  was  aban¬ 
doned.  The  forge  became  the  property 
of  Col.  James  Johnson,  and  was  kept 
m  operation  until  1810,  when  it  was 
discontinued.  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail  Road  now  passes  directly 
over  the  place  of  the  hammer  wheel.’ 

About  the  same  epoch  with  th« 
present  Catoctin  furnace,  was  erected 
by  the  same  proprietors  another  furnac* 
situate  on  asmall  stream,  one  mile 
bove  the  mouth  of  Monocacy,  and  cal¬ 
led  Johnson  furnace.  It  was  supplied 
with  ore  from  beds  adjoining-  the  Point 
of  Rocks:  whence  the  material  was  de¬ 
livered  by  wagons,  and  by  boats  on  the 
Potomac,  jointly.  The  product  did 
not  exceed  twelve  or  fifteen  ton*  per 
week:  but  the  iron  was  ot  good  quali¬ 
ty  .  ‘Upon  the  divisions  of  the  pro¬ 
perty,  Johnson  furnace  fell  ultimate¬ 
ly  to  the  share  of  Roger  Johnson  ; 
who  cai  lied  it  on  until  some  yean  af¬ 
ter  1800.’ 

la  connection  with  this  furnace, 
Roger  Johnson  ‘erected  on  Big  Ben¬ 
nett’s  creek,  about  five  miles  above  it* 
junction  with  the  Monocacy,  Blooms- 


bcen  from  twehe  to  eighteen  tons  perjbury  forge.  This  forge  had  a  finery 
week;i^  the  yield  of  the  present  is  8Up-j&  chafery;  and  the  weekly  product  wa« 
posed  not  to  have  been  m;U(  rially  dift'er-  between  four  and  five  tons.  It  was 
eut.  The  ore  wh'ch  is  worked  is  brown 
bcematite, containing  in  its  cavities  more 
or  less  phosphate  of  iron.  It  lias  been 
represented  to  me  as  expensive  to  raise 
and  the  quality  of  the  metal  producad: 
not  of  first  grade.  In  the  ore  also  isj 
associated  carbonate  of  y.inc;  and  toe  Fielder 
separation  of  this  last  metal  has  been 
very  successfully  effected,  during  the 


fabrication  of  the  national  standards  of  unproductive  and  the  iron  of  indifferent 


weiglit  and  measures,  by  M.  Hassler, 
Shortly  after  the  erection  of  the  first 
Catoctin  furnace,  (say  in  1775-6,)  the 
tame  proprietors  erected  on  Bush  creek 
about  two  miles  above  it.s  in<  uth,  tlie 
Bush  creek  forge.  ‘It  consisted, ’s.ys 
Mr.  Johnson,  -of  a  finery  and  chaferv, 
tnd  mad '  from  three  to  four  tons  o 
iron  per  week.  A 


so  cat  ried  on  very  profitably,  for  a  year 
or  two,  by  working  up  stamp-stuff  from 
cinder  iieaps  of  old  Catoctin.’  It  wut 
discontinued  about  the  same  time  with 
Johnson  furnace. 

‘Fielderea  furnace  was  erected  by 
Gantt, three  miles  south  of 
Frederick-town.  on  the  Harpers  Ferry 
road;  it  made  a  blast,  but  the  ore  being 


sitting 


and  rolling 


qualify,  it  shared  the  same  fate  as  old 
Hampton  and  Legh  furnaces.  The 
lands  were  divided  into  wood.lots.  and 
sold  out  in  the  years  1761  and  1794. — 
There  is  now  a  g-iod  grist-mill  on  th* 
Old  furnace  site. belonging  to  the  family 
if  the  late  John  HofiTiiianjof  Frederick- 
town.’ 

Such  ar#  the  particulars  which  I 
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bare  been  able  to  obtain,  concernin<i,|into  possession  of  ihe  familj  of  the 
the  manufacture  of  Iron  in  Frederick  present  proprietors  These  works  will 
county.  be  again  mentioned,  in  speaking  of 

In  Washington  county,  the  Messrs,  the  existing  establishments  in  Mary- 
Johnson  were  hardly  less  active  than  land . 

in  Frederick  county.  As  far  back  as]  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  present  here, 
1770,  James  Johnson,  before  mention-jin  one  view,  a  list  of  those  furnaces  in 
ed,  supeiintended  (for  Mr.  JacquesjFredeiick  &  Washington,  about  which 
and  Governor  Johnson,  under  the  firni|I  have  not  thought  myself  allowed  to 
of  Jaques  and  Johnson,)  the  erection  r/fjoinit  Ihe  interesting  particulars  given 
‘Green  Spring  furnace, situate  on  Green, above,  together  with  their  respectivo 
Spi  ing  run,  within  one  mile  of  its  en-!dates,  and  the  names  of  their  first  pro¬ 
trance  into  I  he  Potomac,  and  one  milejprietors.  I  hope  lhat  if  any  omission 
from  old  Fort  Frederick.  It  was  car-jshall  have  been  made,  or  any  date  gi* 
fied  on  a  few  years;  but  the  ore  wasjven  too  vaguely,  those  who  may  have 
not  productive,  and  the  iron  of  inferior'more  exact  information  will  communi* 


quality. 
‘Licking 


creek  forge,  on 


Licking 


creek,  and  near  its  mouth,  was  built 


cate  it  to  me. 

Jron  Mami/acturea  in  Washington  Ce. 


,  ,  ,  lUATK  Hi.UC  BY  WHOM  ineCTra  D.«09NTI 

by  the  same  firm  and  under  the  same  1770  Green  SpOntFr.  Jacques  k  Join  son,  I77» 
direction,  after  the  erecth  n  of  s.an^ushe.,  n« 

Spring:  furnace;  by  which  it  was  suppli-r’  Ant  eiam  Forae,  do  iso* 

•d  with  pig-iron  Some  time  after. 

ward,  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Chambers  of  Manufactories  in  Frederick  County. 
Chambersburg,  who  carried  it  00  for 
several  years, 
bis  furnace  in  Pennsvivania 


l760-6a  Old  Hampton  Pur. 


wltli  r«iir  ferrm Leilh  Mast  r 

witn  pig  suppiieu  irom,j.^.j5  Old  OatocU  i  Fur.  J.  Johnson  li  Co. 


177.>.7G  Bush  CrefiK  Forga 
.  n,  f  '  .  ~  1.  u  .rl'87  Caloctin  Furnace, 

Mount  Etna  furnace,  on  a  branch  of  lo^s  99  Johnson  Furnace 

17P7-90  Bloomsbury  Forge, 
1789-90  Ficldetea  Furnace, 


the  Antietam,  five  or  six  miles  north  of 
Hagerstown,  was  built  by  Samuel  and 
Daniel  Hughes,  about  the  same  time 
with  the  Green  Spring  furnace;  and 
was  carried  on  successfully  for  many 
years.’ 

This  furnace  is  remarkable,  as  ha¬ 
ving  cast,  for  the  first  time  in  Maryland 
cannon  during  the  revolutionary  war. — 
‘An  eighteen  pounder  of  its  manufac¬ 
ture  is  now  lying  on  Barracks  Hill  near 
Frederick  Town-’— It  was  discontinu 
•d  befoie  the  beginning  of  this  century 

In  connection  witli  this  furnace,  and 
not  more  than  one  mile  a  half  distant, 
the  same  proprietors  also  built  the  AntiC' 
tan  forge, about  4  miles  north  of  Hagers 
town;  which  after  the  stoppage  of  the 
furnace,  was  for  some  years  supplied 
with  pig-iron  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  present  Antietam  Works  were 
built  by  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Ross, 
about  1775-80.  After  carrying  them 
cn  tuccoir^ully  in.any  year?,  they  came. 


17M-* 

17»* 

do  1811 

do  ftill  Mti**, 

09  180»-(< 

R.  Johnson,  lUOO-s 

Fielder  Cuatl,  179r 


BLIND  STAGGERS  IN  SWINE.— 
Of  all  the  diseases  tliat  attack  the  awin- 
isli  .‘■ainily,  the  blind  staggers  is  moit 
formidable  and  fatal.  Having  lost  several 
valuable  swine  during  the  *0  years  of 
my  agricultural  life,  I  was  induced  to 
investigate  the  subject  and  try  rny  skill 
in  the  cure;  and  am  happy  to  think  I 
have  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  its  remedy.  The  symptoms 
are  restlessness  turning  round  and  round 
and  squealing;  they  soon  become  blind 
and  lay  or  fall  down  exh.austed  &  refnso 
to  eat— and  unless  relieved,  die  in  fit*. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  is  stoppage; 
the  cure  is  effected  by  purging. 

Administer  from  four  to  six  ounces  of 
Castor  oil  as  soon  as  pi'ssible  after  you 
discover  symtoms  of  disease  and  contin¬ 
ue  to  give  the  animal  laxative  medicines 
until  the  cause  is  reinovedt 
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Recipes. 

Simple  Cure  for  Rheumatism. — Boil  a 
«mall  pot  full  of  potatoes,  and  bathe  (he 
parts  aftected  with  the  water  in  which  the 
potatoes  are  boiled,  as  hot  as  can  be  applied  jboil  down  this  sweet  juice  in  brass  or  cop- 
immediately  before  goin;^  to  bed  The  pain  par  kettles,  one  third  ;  caretully  scumming 
will  be  removed  or  at  Ifeast  greatly  relieved  it,  and  keeping  it  well  stirred  with  any 
by  next  morning  The  most  obstinate  thing  except  iron  ;  tiien  set  it  off  to  cool. 


cloth  or  silk,  also  in  strains,  swelling,  rheu¬ 
matism,  &c. 

Molasses  made  of  fpples. — Pick  your 
hard  sweet  apples,  grind  and  press  them, 


rheumatic  pains  are  known  to  have  been 
cured  by  one  application  of  this  novel  and 
simple  remedy. 

Recipe  for  the  cure  of  soar  throat  — Tak® 
a  heaping  lea  spoonful  of  pulverized  nitre,  “ 
large  table  spoonfull  of  tincture  of  My rr- 
and  a  table  spoonful  and  a  half  of  honey,  pijf 
them  together  in  a  6  ounce  vial,  and  fill  i* 
up  with  sage  tea,  shake  it,  and  use  it  as  n 
gargle  every  hour.  'I'lie  above  'vas  reco  m 


and  you  will  have  a  fine  lamily  molasses, 
preferable  to  that  imported. 

To  Cure  a  Felon. — A  strong  lye  of  hit  k- 
ory  ashes,  add  a  pint  of  bter,  thicken  it 
with  wheat  bran,  grease  the  pouUice  with 
artl  and  apply  it. 

Cure  for  Deafness. — Mix  a  little  Hungaj 
ry  wal>  r,  or  brandy,  with  as  inucb  swee 
oil  ;  dip  a  little  black  wool  in  it,  and  put  i^ 
mended  to  us  by  a  physician — We  havemto  the  ear  ;  when  it  grows  dry  wash  it 
tried  it,  and  tound  it  invaluable.  The  well  in  b  randy  and  dip  it  again, 
apothecaries  will  prepare  it  for  twoshil  |n.,.  /,7rr.i  i  . 

lings  ;  and  as  it  will  retain  its  virtue  for  a'  Receipt  for  a  6oZd -Take  a  large  tea- 
loner  .ime.you  mav,  if  subject  to  such  seed,  with  two  penny  worth 

■  )v  voir  iof  stick  liquorice,  and  one  quarter  of  a  pound 

^  ,  jot  new  raisins,  put  them  in  two  quarts  of 

_  -A  young  man  in  tins  towm  water,  and  let  it  simmer  over  a  slow 
froze  his  toot,  w'hich  was  perleclly  ccreil  in  until  it  is  reduced  to  one  quart  ;  then 

less  thari  24  hours,  by  the  auplita.ion  ot  a  ^  quarter  of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar 

pouUice  made  ofyeast  aiii.  Inilum  meal  candy,  pounded — a  table  spoonlul  of  white 
is  equally  beneficial  wlien  app.ied  to  a  .min.  vinegar  or  lemon  juice;  the  vinegar  is 
To  Cure  Weak  Dyes — 'rake  a  spoonful  best  to  be  added  only  to  the  quantity  you 
of  camomile  flowers,  and  boil  them  in  a  are  geing  immediately  to  take.  Drink  half 
half  pint  of  milk  ;  when  coo!  dip  a  fine  linen  a  pint  at  going  tolled,  and  lake  a  little  when 
rag  therein,  and  wash  the  eyes  frequently  the  cough  is  troublesome, 
during  the  day,  for  a  week,  and  afterwards  This  receipt  generally  cures  the  woivsl  of 
in  clear  water,  only  fir  a  fe  v  diys.  The'colds  in  one,  two,  or  three  days,  ami  it  <a- 
eves  w  ill  teel  cool  and  the  sight  be  greatly  ken  in  lime,  is  said  to  be  an  inf.illilile  re 
invigorated.  medy  It  is  a  soverin  f  balsamic  cm-.iial 

Oil  &>ap — Take  of  white  soap  cut  fine 


tacks,  keep  it  constantly  hy  yi 


Freezing  - 


Iw’o  ounces,  aicol.ol  one  pint  ,oii  ot  rosenKirv 
one  fourth  of  an  ounce,  loi.s  and  set  t!ie  bi't 
tie  in  the  sun  till  the  soaii  is  dissolved. 
Useful  for  reraovine  grease,  paint, &c,  froni 


hir  the  liings  without  the  opening  (jisalilies, 
wliich  engender  fresh  colds  on  going  out. 
ft  has  been  kiiowm  tc  cure  colds  that  have  al- 
.:os;  set  coiistimplion,  in  less  then 

ihiee  weeks.. — Dosion  Journal. 
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The  Western  Md.  Farmer. — The 
publication  of  the  present  number  of 
the  Farmer  has  been  delayetl,  with  a 
view  to  the  expediting  of  the  publica 
tion  for  llie  balance  of  the  year,  which 
will  consist  of  the  three  last  numbers 
of  the  year  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  Dying,  Coloring  aafi  the  like.  These 
numbers  have  been  prepared  and  are 
now  nearly  finished,  and  will  be  for¬ 
warded  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
They  have  been  published  so  as  to  bind 
■either  with  the  Farmer,  as  an  appendix^ 
or  separately  to  themselves.  The 
useful  chai  acter  of  such  a  publication* 
especially  to  persons  in  the  country 
and  the  value  of  its  contents,  enabling 
the  housewife  to  dye  fabrics  of  any 
color  to  suit  her  own  taste,  have 
induced  us  to  give  this  additional 
publication  to  the  Fanner  which  is 
of  more  value,  and  which,  of  itself, 
would  be  worth  more  money  than  the 
whole  price  of  the  farmer  for  one  year. 
Indeed  many  single  copies  of  this  are 
•engaged  and  can  be  sold  at  more  than 
the  whole  price  of  the  annual  publication 
of  this  ■work.  It  will  be  so  arranged 
'.vith  i  title  page  and  index  as  to  make 


it  convenient  for  either,  binding  with 
the  Farmer,  or  separately,  as  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  offer  the  ^’-Family  Dyer 
and  Scotirer’^  for  sale  separately  to 
those  who  may  desire  to  purchase  so 
useful,  convenient  and  excellent,  a 
practical  treatise,  on  this  useful  sub¬ 
ject.  Any  prudent  farmer  will  find  the 
practical  economy  that  exi.sts  in  pla¬ 
cing  the  means  of  information  before 
his  family,  whereby  they  can  make  ‘the 
old  clothes  look  almost  as  well  as  new,’ 
and  cost  them  little  or  nothing. 

With  these  numbers  will  conclude 
the  first  volume  of  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  FarT.ei.  With  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  second  volume  will  be 
made  some  improvements,  as  it  is  in-’ 
tended  to  make  the  work  progressive 
in  its  character,  until  it  shall  force 
itself,  by  its  usefulness,  into  the  bands.; 
of  farmers  generally.  Arrangements 
are  also  novv  made  which  it  is  hoped 
will  avoid  the  delays  which  have  here¬ 
tofore  occured  in  its  publication;  and 
to  change  it  hereafter  from  the  end  to, 
the  beginning  of  the  month.  These 
and  other  improvements  which  are  in 
contemplation, it  is  thought, will  render 
the  work  not  unworthy-  of  the  public 
consideration  at  the  low  price  of  Fifty 
Cents  per  year.  To  make  a  work 
which  should  be  useful  and  worthy  of 
the  public  patronage,  will  be  the  chief 
object  ot  the  publisher. 
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Manure  is  Wealth. — Hay  Making. 


MANURE  IS  WEALTH. 

In  our  intercourse  with  some  of  (he 
farmers  residirg  within  forty  or  fifty 
miles  from  New  York,  on  Long  Island, 
we  have  been  surprised  at  the  instances 
related  to  us  of  the  profitableness  of 
manuring.  Some  farmers,  known  to 
have  labored  and  toiled  hard,  liave  con¬ 
tinued  yearly  to  fall  in  arrears  till 
they  have  commenced  buying  manure. 
Fifty-six  cents  are  given  per  carman’s 
load  at  the  landing,  for  apparently 
worthless  dirt  swept  from  the  .'treets. 
The  very  farmers  who  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  a  living  by  using  only  manure 
made  on  their  own  farms  from  incuir.*i 
brances;  but  purchased  others  in  addi¬ 
tion,  are  now'>  from  yearly  profits  of 
their  farms  putting  nioney  on  interest. 
If,  then,  it  is  found  so  profitable  to  buy 


it  to  give  special  attention  to  increas¬ 
ing  the  quantity 'an<l  improving  the 
quality  of  that  made  on  the  farm. — 
There  is  no  question' but  that  almost 
every  farmer  can  double  the  quantity 
of  his  yard  manure,  with  scarcely  any 
additional  expense.  It  is  thought,  too, 
that  at  least  lifiy  per  cent,  of  the  nu¬ 
tritive  properties,  of  yartl  manure  are 
lost  by  drenching  rains,  excessive  fer¬ 
mentations,  and  injurious  application  to 
the  soil.  The  more  we  consider  this 
subject,  tlie  greater  does  it  become  in 
importance,  and  justly  regarded  as'  a 
primary  oHect  in  farming.— iV.  Y.  Far. 

.  '  HAYMAKING. 

As  the. season  for  haymaking  is  at 
hand,  I  feet  desirous  of  biinging  your 
numerous  readers  acquainted  with  a 
practice,  which  is  based  on  so  true  a 
theory,  that — as  ought  always  to  be  the 
case — they  go  iiand  in  band  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  As  so  much  of  the 
happiness  of  the  fai  mer  depends  on  the 
stock  of  hay  which  he  can  prepare  for 
his  w'in'.er  consump  ion  any  infornia  i  n 
tending  to  (acilitale  the  process,  and  ut 


the  same  time  lessen  the  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  and  hazard  of  the  business,  I 
consider  of  great  importance.  The 
following  observations,  reflections  and 
instructions,  are  therefore  presented 
to  their  notice  by  their  friend  and  well- 
wisher,  JONAH  COBBIT. 

N.  J.  1st  May,  1S40. 

“Having  observed  that  in  a  season- 
where  there  was  no  rain  whatever,  and 
the  hay  had  been  made  with  rapidity, 
and  carr  ied  within  a  short  time  alter 
it  had  been 'Cut,  that  a  greater  quanti¬ 
ty  had  been  injured  by  being  over  hea¬ 
ted  and  buint,  than  in  a  catching,  ir¬ 
regular  season,'  that  when  hay  had  not 
been  heated  in  the  stack,it  was  frequently 
mouldy;  that  as  hay  lost  its  nativegreen 
color  and  approached  a  brown,  it  lost 
itsnutrilive  qualities;  and  that,  altoge 
ther,  the  making  of  Hay,  as  usually 
conducted,  was  a  very  precarious  and 
troublesome  operation;  I  determined 
on  trying  to  arrange  a  system  on  more 
regular  and  certain  principles,  and  in 
which  I  succeeded;  and  by  adopting  a 
certain  and  regular  course  of  operations, 
was  enabled  to  make  my  hay  of  a  uni¬ 
form  good  quality;  and,  , let  the  weath¬ 
er  be  as  it  might,  at  a  pretty  regular  ex¬ 
pense  for  labor;  and  considering  such 
a  process  not  only  of  importance,  as  it 
insures  a  more  perfect  quality,  but  as 
it  afibrds  a  more  certain  protection  <i- 
gainstthe  injuries  usually  consequent 
on  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  and 
over  heating  in  the  stuck,  ami  that  it 
thus  removes  two  great  causes  of  an.x- 
iety.  it  may  be  ^weil  worth  the  pub¬ 
lic  attention. 

In  the  fii>t  place,  then,  as  to  the 
weather— it  generally  happens  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  that  there  are  three 
or  four  rainy,  and  three  or  four  dry 
days,*  therefore,  on  beg'iivning  (o  cut 
the  grass,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
grass  may  be  cut  and  su tiered  to  re¬ 
main  in  t'le  swaith  for  several  days 

•In  El  glind. 
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good  tjuantity,  or  as  much  as  will  coin- 
pl<!(e  a  stack  in  a  day,  in  the  same 
state  of  forwardness,  I  should  prefer, 
rather  tlian  wait  for  fine  weather,  to 
begin  to  cut  in  rainy  weather.  How¬ 
ever,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  swailhs 
should  not  be  opened  but  on  a  fine 
day,  and  when  this  is  done,  the  grass 
should  be  well  shaken  apart  and  equal¬ 
ly  spread  over  the  ground;  and  as 
soon  as  tlie  upper  surface  is  dry,  turn 
it  well  over,  and  in  this  operation  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  open  and  spread 
any  cocks  that  mav  not  have  been  di¬ 
vided  in  the  first  opening;  this  being 
done,  commence  raking  into  wind 
rows  in  time,  that  the  wliole  may  be 
made  into  small  cocks  before  the  night. 
The  second  day  these  cocks  must  re¬ 
main  untouene*!,  let  the  weather  be 
wet  or  dry.  The  third  day,  if  the 
weather  be  certain  and  fine,  throw 
the  cocks  open;  but  if  the  weather  be 
w’et  or  threatning,  they  may  remain  a- 
nother  day,  or  until  the  weather  is 
certain  to  be  fine  for  the  day.  The 
cocks  should  then  be  thrown  according 
to  the  crop,  into  beds  of  two  or  three 
rows,  and  after  three  or  four  hours  ex 
posure,  turned  over,  and  taking  time 
to  2.’ther  the  whole  into  wind  rows  and 
cocks  before  night;  let  this  operation 
coffinronce  accordingly,  and  none  be 
left  ((pen.  The  day  after  this,  widcli 
,  in  fine  ••vf-ather  will  be  tne  fo-  rtli,  the 
rocks  must  remain  untoiuhed,  or  not 
be  opened,  whether  tlie  weather  be  wet 
or  dry.  On  tiic  fifth,  or  the  sixth  day, 
the.se  cocks  will  only  require  to  be 
op-meil  for  an  hour  or  two,  after  which 
tin  e  they  wvil  be  fit  for  the  stark. 

The  novelty  of  this  mod-,  consists 
only  in  sutreiing  llie  hay  (o  remain  in 
cock.s  the  second  or  thiid,  or  aUefnate 
days;  and  at  first  -ight  it  may  rrppeai 
tlial  so  much  linie  in  fine  weather  must 
be  lost,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case,  for  while  the  hay  remains  in 
without  injury;  ami  it  being  desirable 
where  !ia.nds  are  plenty,  to  havo  p 


cocks,  a  slight  ferinentalion,  or  what 
is  called  sweating,  will  take  place;  and 
in  consequence,  after  it  has  been  open¬ 
ed  on  the  tliird  and  fifth  days,  it  will 
prove  to  be  just  as  forward  every  day; 
and  the  advantages  resuUiug  from  this, 
arc  obviously  tlie  following  :-By  short¬ 
ening  the  time  of  open  exposure,  the 
color  of  the  hay  is  more  pei  fectly  pro- 
serveil,  and  consequently,  the  tjuality; 
and  the  fermentation  t  r  sweating  which 
takes  place  in  the  cocks,  proves  .so 
much  to  liave  diminished  the  princi  ¬ 
ple  or  mclination,  as  to  prevent  it.s 
heating  injuriousiy  in  the  stack;  and 
tlie  whole  operatii  n  of  making,  wbefher 
it  takes  four  days  or  eight,  requires 
three  days’  labor  only;  and  the  bay  be¬ 
ing  left  in  that  state  every  night,  in 
which  it  is  the  least  possibly  exposed 
;d  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  and  in 
which  it  may  remain  for  a  day  tr  two 
in  nnceitain  weather,  without  injmicus 
exponire,  most  painful  anxiety  and  use¬ 
less  attendance  of  labors  are  obviated. 

HayvHtrd'’s  Science  of  Jlgricullure. 


THE  FRUIT  garden. 

We  suspect  that  but  few  people  are 
aware  of  the  great  number  of  fruit 
trees  that  would  g!OW  on  half  an  acre; 
bu  it  may  be  easily  be  shown  that  a  lot 
conti.iuiiig  tiiat  quantity  of  land,  would 
soon  accommodate  o?ie  hundred  IretSy 
if  set  fourteen  R  et  nine  inches  apart. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  kinds  which 
we  shall  name,  would  spread  in  a  few 
years  so  as  to  crowd  each  other  at  this 
distance  and  overshadow  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ground;  but  wc  do  not 
iliink  these  circum.stances  coiirtitute 
any  valid  objections  to  such  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  our  fruit  frees 
require  frequent  pruning.  By  remo¬ 
ving  tlie  stunted  branches,  and  en¬ 
couraging  new  and  vigoious  shoots  much 
larger  iiiid  better  flavored  fruit  is  pro¬ 
duced,;  and  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  the  most  spreading  limbs  are 
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most  proper  to  be  amputated,  indeperi 
dent  of  their  interference  with  other 
trees.  Not  that  we  would  recommend 
high  training,  for  it  is  a  very  great  con' 
venience  to  iiave  the  fruit  within  reach 
so  that  neither  a  long  pole  nor  long 
ladder  shall  be  necessary. 

The  overshadowing  of  the  ground  is 
in  some  respects  beneficial.  The 
grass  will  not  be  so  injurious  to  the 
trees  and  if  hogs  run  within  the  enclo¬ 
sure,  there  would  be  but  little  to  com¬ 
plain  of,  while  their  manure  would 
keep  the  soil  in  good  condition. 

To  give  our  readers  however,  a  clear¬ 
er  view  of  the  luxuries  which  may  thus 
be  brought  within  their  reach^  and 
which  would  supply  them  through  more 
than  half  of  the  year,  including  sum>, 
mer  and  autumn,  we  will  mention  the 
kinds  that  may  be  accommodated  on 
such  a  piece  of  land. 

15  Cherry  Trees, 

25  Pear  do 
12  Plum  do 
8  Apricot  do 
20  Peach  do 
10  Quince  do 
10  Early  Apple  do, 

100 

f'  Now  what  farmer  is  there,  v  ho  could 
not  afford  to  appropriate  1  a!f  an  acre 
for  this  purpose?  But  besides  this,  he 
would  have  a  safe  yard  for  his  hogs 
when  they  are  disposed  to  tresspass. — 
Their  value  in  a  fruit  garden,  as  des¬ 
troyer  of  insects,  is  of  great  account. 
The  proprietor  of  one,  where  hogs  were 
not  permitted,  once  remarked  to  us 
that  much  of  his  fruit  was  wormy,  and 
in  a  remote  part  of  our  garden  less 
frequented  by  them,  the  plums  and 
cherries  in  some  seasons  are  very  infe¬ 
rior,  while  those  which  grow  nearer  to 
the  trough^  are  generally  free  from 
such  defects. 

In  some  situations  however,  where 
the  fruit  garden  is  to  be  of  greater  ex¬ 
tant,  perht^s  it  might  be  better  to  plapt 


in  a  different  manner.  If  placed  in 
rows  thirty  feet  apart,  more  or  less, 
and  set  jive  feet  apart  in  the  rows, 
the  ground  between  them  might  be 
cultivated  with  the  plough,  excepting 
a  space  of  three  or  four  feet  in  width 
on  each  side  of  the  rows.  'I’his  miy-ht 
remain  as  a  pasture  for  the  hogs  while 
peas  or  any  other  vegetables  that  would 
furnish  food  for  them  might  be  sown 
on  the  cultivated  part.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  line  would  warrcnf  us  in 
'saying  that  such  a  system  of  cultuie 
would  be  economical  and  successful. 

jV.  E.  farmer. 

— : — -ao© - 

PROTECTION  FROM  CROWS. 

As  there  are  many  districts  of  our 
country  where  crows  are  numerous  and 
prove  very  destructive  ta  the  corn  be¬ 
fore  and  after  it  comes  up,  we  will  de¬ 
scribe  a  very  simple  but  most  effici¬ 
ent  scaie  crow,  which  we  have  seen 
tried  with  complete  success.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  hanging  a  sheet  of  tin  on  a  pole 
sufficiently  long  to  be  seen  from  all 
parts  of  the  field.  Where  She  field  is 
lai’iie  let  these  scare  crows  be  multi¬ 
plied  on  the  more  elevated  points,  ,so 
that  they  may  be  seen  in  every  direc¬ 
tion;  four  will  be  sufficient  for  a  four 
acre  field — Every  breeze  of  wind  pro¬ 
duces  a  reflection  wbicli  proves  truly 
irresistable  to  these  birds  of  prey,  who 
invariably  take  wings  and  fly  away. — 
if  .suspended  by  wire  or  strong  twine 
they  will  remain  permanent  during  the 
season,  and  if  taken  care  of  at  its  ter¬ 
mination,  will  last  for  many  years, in¬ 
deed  while  ever  their  brightness  is  pre¬ 
served,  as  it  is  the  glitter  thereby  re¬ 
flected  which  the  crows  so  much  dread. 

BONE  BUSINESS. 

Some  people  would  like  to  know  the 
nature  of  this  business,  and  perhaps 
when  told,  it  will  be  as  much  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  surprise  to  them,  as  it  was  when 
first  communicated  to  us.  Certain  old 
men,  women  and  chiWien  may  be 
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seen  daily  in  all  parts  of  the  city  gath¬ 
ering  up  old  bones.  This  branch  of 
business  started  about  four  years  since, 
and  it  gives  employment  to  hundreds, 
almost  thousands  of  poor  people  in 
Philadelphia-  Many  of  them  are  able 
to  earn  from  50  cents  to  S'  each  day 
by  these  small  gatherings  by  the  way 
side,  and  these  save  themselves  and 
their  children  from  want,  or  perhaps 
the  penitentiary.  In  this  county  there 
are  several  large  establishments  w’here 
these  bones  are  purchased.  One  in 
Moyamensing  pays  out  more  than  $100 
each  week  for  these  apparently  worth¬ 
less  materials,  gathered  in  every  part 
of  Philadelphia. 

Bones  gathered  up  in  this  way,  and 
from  such  sources,  one  could  hardly 
imagine  are  of  any  value.  But  the  va¬ 
riety  of  purposes  to  which  they  are  put, 
shows  in  political  economy  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  literally  worthless.  The  bones 
are  assorted  and  each  particular  kind 
is  put  to  a  specific  purpose.  Some 
.are  made  into  neat’s  foot  oil;  others 
are  sold  to  knife  and  umbrella  makers, 
while  another  portion  is  used  by  comb, 
brush  and  button  manufacturers.  Many 
of  them  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
blacking  and  printer’s  ink,  and  by  sur 
gar  refiners.  Even  the  tallow  chandler 
and  manufacturer  of  soap  is  deeply 
indebted  to  these  bones  for  his  success. 
The  bone  dust  which  is  made  from  the 
refuse  part,  is  purchased  by  farmers 
and  greatly  tends  to  enrich  the  soil. 
— [Phila.  Ledger. 

GRxkFTING  THeTTlaC  ON  THE 
ASH.?  . . 

Mr.  Scott,  of  South  Carolina,  has 
communicated  to  a  Southern  paper,  the 
following  interesting  information  re- 
specting  the  propagation  of  that  early 
and  beautiful  flower,  the  lilac: 

Thi.s  season  I  grafted  the  different 
species  of  lilac  on  the  common  ash,  in 
accordance  with  some  information  1 
received  from  a  friend,  (Mr.  Wolff,  jr.) 


while  I  lived  in  Paris.  I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  to  have  seen  any  account  of  any 
one  having  tried  the  same  in  this  count'* 

o  ^ 

try.  We  have  gralted  about  three 
dozen  ashes,  varying  from  four  feet  to 
ten  feet  in  height,  with  the  common 
and  Persian  lilac;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  result  has  exceeded  my 
most  sang'jine  expectations,  for  we 
have  grown  about  twenty-five  healthy 
plants,  with  branches  from  one  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  long,  which  I  hope  in 
another  year  will  be  covered  with 
bloom.  They  w'ere  grafted  in  April, 
after’the  lilacs  had  made  considerable 
shoots.  I  would  therefore  advise  that 
(he  scions  be  taken  offin  January  or 
Fehruai-y,  in  order  to  retard  their  veg¬ 
etating  too  soon  for  the  stocks. — 
Would  not  the  pendulous  ash  form  a 
beautiful  oDject  by  having  its  branches 
grafted  with  Persian  lilac? 

THE  FARMER. 

It  does  one’s  lieart  good  to  sec  a 
merry  round-faced  farmer.  So  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  yet  so  free  from  vanities 
and  pride.  So  rich  and  yet  so  indus¬ 
trious:  so  patient  and  persevering  in 
his  calling,  and  so  kind,  sociable,  and 
obliging.  'I'here  are  a  thousand  noble 
traits  about  him  which  light  up  his 
character.  He  is  generally  hospitable: 
eat  and  drink  with  him,  and  he  wont 
set  a  mark  on  you,  and  sweat  it  out 
with  a  double  compound  interest  at  a- 
nother  time — yon  aie  welcome.  He 
will  do  you  a  kindness  without  expect¬ 
ing  a  return  by  way  of  compensation; 
it  is  not  so  with  every  body.  He  is 
generally  more  honest  and  sincere — 
less  disposed  to  deal  in  a  low  and  un¬ 
der-hand  cunning  than  many  I  could 
name,  fie  gives  to  society  its  best  sup¬ 
port — he  is  the  edifice  of  government 
and  the  lord  of  nature.  Look  at  him 
in  homespun  and  black,  gentlemen  : 
laugh  if  you  will — but,  believe  me  he 
can  laugh  if  he  pleases. 
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POULTRY. 

Every  person  who  is  familiar  with 
the  habits  of  fowls  must  have  noticed 
their  fondness  for  animal  food.  Ani¬ 
mal  garbage,  insects,  slugs  and  worms 
are  sought  for  and  devoured  by  them 
with  great  avidity:  During  our  long 
winter  seasons  they  are  prevented  by 
the  frost  from  procuring  a  supply  of  an¬ 
imal  food,  and  by  many  this  is  suppo¬ 
sed  to  be  the  cause  of  their  ceasing  to 
furnish  us  with  the  usual  supply  of  eggs. 
Some  managing  house  keepers,  who 
know  that  eggs  ahvays  bring  a  good 
price  during  the  season  of  frost,  boil 
brand,  or  shorts  in  pot-liquor  in  which 
meat  has  been  cooked,  and  which  has 
imparted  to  it  the  animal  juices,  with 
which  they  feed  their  hens,  and  it  is 
unquestionable  that  they  derive  a  great 
advantage  from  it.  Corn  and  oats  par¬ 
ched  or  browned  in  a  pot  over  the  fire 
iS  a  kind  of  food  that  poultry  are  very- 
fond  of,  as  well  as  boiled  grain  of  any 
kind,  and  an  occasional  change  of  food 
is  found  by  a  long  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  to  be  highly  important  in 
promoting  the  health  and  thrift  of  do¬ 
mestic  animals  of  every  kind.  Keep 
your  fowls  dry  and  clean,  give  them 
good  lodgings,  provide  them  with  some 
dry  dirt,  ashes  or  old  slacked  lime 
to  rub  themselves  in,  and  give  them  a 
plentiful  su])ply  of  food,  a  portion  of 
which  should  be  animal,  and  you  Will 
not  liave  to  complain  for  their  not  thri¬ 
ving  or  laying  eggs. 

PELLOWS,  OR  SKINI.ESS  OATS. 

Thro’  the  attention  of  Col.  Joseph 
Cowdin,  a  most  attentive  and  useful 
member  of  the  American  Institute,  in 
this  city,  there  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  society,  by  the  Great  Western,  a 
species  of  grain,  called  Pellows, or  Skin¬ 
less  Oats.  The  description  accompan¬ 
ying  it,  says  that  it  grows  on  the  thin¬ 
nest  soil,  and  is  very  hardy.  It  will 
stand  for  a  week  or  more  without  inju¬ 


ry,  after  it  is  ripe  before  cutting.  It 
produces  more  meal  (ban  other  grain 
and  better  branj  and  tlie  straw  is 
tougher  than  oats.  The  meal  goes 
much  farther  in  thickening  water  or 
milk,  and  is  more  nourishing.  It  was 
presented  with  the  description,  by  Mr. 
John  Harris,  whom  Col.  Cowdii/states 
is  a  practical  English  farmer.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  t!ie  valuable  papers 
from  Mr.  Hume,  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  came  through  the  same  thought¬ 
ful  and  valuable  member  of  the  same 
Institute,  which  elicited  the  remarks 
we  made  a  few  weeks  since,  on  the  eX' 
pediency  of  protecting  American  labor 
against  those  countries  which  refuse  a 
just  reciprocal  trade  with  us.  Every 
American,  wlicn  abroad,  should  devote 
some  time  to  help  on  liis  native  country 
in  her  proud  career  of  improvements 
and  it  should  be  the  delight  of  those 
who  remain  at  liome  to  honor  them. 
Gen.  Talmadgo  has  set  a  noble  exam¬ 
ple,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  oth.ep 
members  of  the  Institute  following  on. 
The  seeds  may  be  seen  at  the  lleposU 
fiii’iners,  liorticulturists,  Kc. 
who  call,  from  whence  small  quantities 
will  be  distributed. 

It  will  be  tesled  tlie  coming  season 
by  some  of  the  best  farmers  belonging 
to  tire  institute. — [N.  Y.  Express. 

-^©0- 

PEACH  TREES. 

We  have  seen  it  stated  in  one  or 
more  of  our  exchange  papers,  tliat  Peach 
Trees  will  be  effectually  pr-otected 
against  the  depredations  of  the  worms 
and  other  insects  that  destroy  them,  by 
having  planted  around  them,  any  of 
the  bitter  herbs  that  grow  in  our  gar¬ 
dens,  such  as  tanzy,  rhue,  wormwood 
&c.  As  the  experiment  could  be  made 
with  little  trouble  and  no  expense,  we 
hope  some  of  our  farmers  and  gard- 
ners  will  make  it,  and  let  the  public 
know  the  result. 
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ON  MILDEW,  BLIGHT,  OR  RUS  l’. 

Our  friend  Col.  Keiulcrton  Smitli, 
having  examined  into  this  scourge  ol 
the  farmers  interest,  believes  after  ma¬ 
ture  examination  he  has  discovered 
the  cause  of,  and  remedy  for  the  same. 
AVe  cannot  find  room  for  the  entire  ar¬ 
ticle,  wliich  was  read  before  the‘Phila- 
dclpliia  Society  for  Promoting  Agricul¬ 
ture,’  on  the  7th  of  April  1841,  and 
])ublished  in  the  Farmers  Cabinet,  we 
therefore  give  the  most  important  ex¬ 
tracts. 

He  commences  by  informing  us  of 
the  chemical  properties  of  vegetable 
life,  viz: — Heat  and  moisture,  and  ihe 
misfortune  many  labor  under  from  the 
want  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  chem¬ 
istry.  He  then  states dhat  in  the  year 
1838,  I  suggested  to  the  Society  the 
expediency  of  inquiring  into  the  advan¬ 
tage  ordisadvantage  of  cultivating  grass 
seed  upon  land  previously  sown  with 
wheat.  I  did  so,  because,  as  I  stated 
at  the  time,  I  had  observed  that  my 
wheat,  in  certain  parts  of  my  field, 
where  there  was  no  grass,  was  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality — whilst  in  other  part* 
of  the  same  field,  mildew  prevaile<l, 
and  the  grain  was  shrunken  and  worth¬ 
less.  ■ 

After  suggesting  to  various  individ¬ 
uals  his  views  in  regard  to  sowing 
wheat  witli  and  without  grass  seed,  he 
found  as  one  of  an  examining  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  by  the  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  that  wheat  sowed  •  without  grass 
seed  yielded,  invariably  a  good  crop, 
whilst  seed  sown  or  intermingled  with 
grass  seeds,  produced  a  blighted  or 
mildew  crop.  Summer  fallows  or  land 
ploughed  in  the  spring,  and  replough- 
cd  in  the  fall  previous  to  sowing,  he 
contends  will  produce  crops  not  mil¬ 
dewed. 

Since  it  has  been  generally  known 
that  I  presume  to  have  discovered  the 
of  mildew  in  wheat,  I  have  con¬ 


versed  with  a  number  of  persons,  par¬ 
ticularly  farmers  who  were  curious  to 
know  my  views  on  the  subject,  and 
they  have  in  every  instance  except 
one,  admitted  that  they  could  not  re¬ 
collect  a  single  crop  which  being  sown 
with  wheat  alone,  and  being  free  from 
grass  and  weeds,  was  affected  by  mil¬ 
dew.  A  young  farmer  from  Bucks 
county,  from  whom  I  liave  obtained 
some  of  my  supplies  during  the  past 
winter,  called  upon  me  as  usual  a  few 
days  ago.  In  the  course  of  my  con¬ 
versation  (for  I  seldom  lose  a  favora¬ 
ble  opportunity  to  have  a  little  chit-chat 
with  a  farmer)  1  mentioned  that  I 
thought  I  had  discovered  the  cause  and 
Ihe  remedy  for  mildew.  /  He  express, 
ed  some  surprise,  but  when  he  heard 
my  views,  he  said  at  once  that  he  had 
no  doubt  it  was  so,  as  his  father  never 
sows  grass  with  his  winter  grain,  and 
always  has  good  crops,  lie  then  spoke 
of  individual  instances  of  mildewed 
and  good  crops  in  his  neighborhood, 
and  tile  customary  mode  of  cultivation, 
and  finally  said  that  he  was  fully  con¬ 
vinced  from  his  own  observation  and 
experience,  that  my  views  were  cor  ¬ 
rect. 

And  then  concludes  by  observing 
that  the  system  heretofore  pursued  by 
our  fanners  is  wrong  in  many  respects; 
the  stubble  of  the  grain,  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  plan  is  lost.  If  ploughed  under, 
the  straw,  ^'c.,  would  render  the  land 
still  more  fruitful  and  productive. — 
Ploughing  it  after  harvest  would  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  being  overrun  and  impov¬ 
erished  by  rag-w^eds  and  other  nox¬ 
ious  vegetation,  and  sowing  it  with 
grass  seed,  even  without  manure,  after 
a  second  ploughing,  allowing  sufficient 
time  to  intervene  for  the  vegetable  mat¬ 
ters  turned  under  to  rot,  and  the  grain 
which  is  scattered  (wo  or  three  inches 
high — say  about  10th  of  October- would 
insure  a  more  abundant  crop  of  hay  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  greatly  enrich 
and  improve  the  soil. 
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IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY.— THE 
MUSCARDINE  IN  AMERICA. 

Probablj  the  most  important  informa¬ 
tion  it  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
writer  of  this  to  communicate  to  the 
.Public,  on  the  subject  of  silk  culture 
in  this  country,  will  be  found  in  the 
present  article.  It  has  been  known  to 
every  one  who  has  read  much  on  the 
subject  of  the  silk  culture,  that,  bj  the 
ravages  of  a  disease  called  Muscardine 
in  Europe,  the  average  loss  of  worms, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  amoun¬ 
ted  to  from  forty-five  to  fifty  per  cent, 
of  all  the  worms  hatched;  and,  what 
■was  still  worse,  the  disease  generally 
made  its  appearance  after  the  greater 
portion  of  the  expense  of  the  rearing 
had  been  incurred.  This  evil  has 
continued,  from  time  beyond  the  reach 
of  history,  to  within  a  year  or  two 
past.  In  the  United  States,  all  of  us 
have  heretofore  considered  our  worms 
exempt  from  this  fatal  disease;  it  hav¬ 
ing  generally  been  supposed  not  to  ex¬ 
ist  here  at  all.  This  was  a  fatal  delu¬ 
sion.  I  have  just  received  from  France 
a  copy  of  the  ‘Annales  de  la  Societe 
Sericicole,  fondee  en  1837,  pour  la  pro 
pagation  et  Pamelioraiiou  de  I’indus- 
trie  de  la  soie  eii  France,’  for  1837, 
1838,  and  1839,  in  one  of  the  volumes 
of  which  I  find  a  plate  representing 
silkworms  in  the  various  stages  of  the 
muscardine;  the  first  glance  at  which 
showed  me  that  it  was  the  identical 
disease  of  which  a  great  portion  of  the 
silk  worms  in  this  country  have  perish¬ 
ed.  All  who  saw  the  diseasejast  sum¬ 
mer  and  have  seen  this  plate  identified 
it  instantly.  I  shall  endeavor  to  have 
translations  made  for  the  next  number 
of  the  Silk  Journal,  and,  if  possible, 
shall  accompany  them  with  a  copy  of 
the  plate,  that  all  may  read,  see,  and 
judge  for  themselves,  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  I  have  thought  it  advi¬ 
sable  to  take  this  hasty  notice  of  the 


fact,  that  all  silk  growers  may  be  en- 
nabled  to  apply  the  preventive  and  re7n^ 
edy.  Happily,  the  remedy  will  do  no 
harm,  either  to  the  healthy  worms  or 
those  that  may  be  affected  with  other 
diseases,  and  is  cheap  and  easily  ap¬ 
plied.  The  remedy  is  a  free  applica' 
cation  ot  air' slacked  lime  to  the  worms 
and  also  to  the  floors  of  the  cocoonery^ 
•and  white-washing  all  the  wood  work 
of  the  fixtures.  The  lime  should  be 
sifted  through  a  fine  sehe  on  the  worms, 
two  or  three  times  a  week  if  healthy, 
and  once  a  day  if  diseased,  in  the  mor¬ 
ning  before  the  first  feeding,  and  af¬ 
ter  cleaning  the  hurdles.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  lime  to  be  sifted  on  the  vvorms 
may  be  just  sufficient  to  whiten  the 
worms  and  leaves  well;  and  it  should 
be  commenced  when  the  worms  are 
half  grown,  say  twelve  to  fifteen  days 
old.  This  remedy  has,  during  the  past 
two  years,  enabled  those  persons  in 
France  who  used  it  to  save  and  obtain 
cocoons  from  ninety -seven  per  cent,, 
of  ail  the  worms  hatched. 

Now  that  ive  know  we  have  this  for¬ 
midable  disease  amongst  us,  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  that  the  remedy  should 
be  applied;  and,  as  there  are  very  few,, 
if  any,  who  know  the  disease  by  sight 
I  would  most  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  remedy  be  applied  in  all  cases 
whether  the  worms  are  sickly  or  not; 
tor  it  is  even  more  effectual  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  than  as  a  remedy,  and,  as  be¬ 
fore  stated,  will  do  no  harm  to  either 
healthy  or  sickly  worms. 

1  consider  it  fortunate  that  this  in¬ 
valuable  information  has  reached  me  at 
this  particular  moment,  just  in  time  to 
be  of  immense  service  to  us  in  this  our 
day  of  ordeal.  Further  particulars  of 
the  disease  and  the  remedy  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  forthcoming  and  subse-  * 
quent  numbers  of  the  Silk  Journal. 

GIBEON  B.  SMITH. 
Editor  of  the  Silk  Journal,  Balt.  Md. 
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WHY  DON’T  HE  DO  IT  ? 

When  the  Farmer  knows,  tliat  a  gate 
is  better,  and  as  a  time  and  labour  sa¬ 
ving  fixture  cheaper,  than  a  set  of  bars 
and  posts,  and  •jvithout  calling  on  a 
carpenter  he,  can  himself  make  one, 
fklty  doti’L  he  do  it  ? 

VVhen  he  has  no  other  fastenings  to 
his  gates  and  barn  doors  than  a  rock 
rolled  against  them,  and  in  a  single 
evening  after  supper  is  able  to  make  a 
better,  kf'hrj,  don't  he  do  it  ? 

And  when  he  knows  it’s  belter  and 
more  profitable  to  have  good  fences 
than  poor,  fVIiy  don’t  he  do  it  ? 

Or  when  he  sees  the  boards  drop 
ping  from  his  barns  and  out  buildings, 
and  like  heaps  of  rubbish  lyingin  pi.es 
about  his  premises  and  need  only  nail¬ 
ing  on  again.  Why  don't  he  do  it  ? 

Or  if  he  is  afraid  of  the  expence  of 
nails  and  is  always  crying  up  the  max¬ 
im  of  Dr.  Franklin,  to  save  the  pence 
and  the  pounds ‘will  take  care  of  them  . 
selves,’  and  he  knows  that  the  same  Dr. 
Franklin  also  said  that  ‘many  men  are 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,’  and  he 
is  not  ca  eful  to  think  of  the  precepi 
contained  m  the  latter,  Uliy  don't  he  do 
it  ? 

If  it  is  a  saving  of  nearly  half  the  ma’ 
nure  of  a  farmer’s  stock,  by  keeping 
them  shut  up  in  a  yard,  instead  of  run¬ 
ning  at  large  through  most  of  the  win'- 
ter,  ff  hy  don't  he  do  it  ? 

And  when  be  knows  that  his  pas., 
tures  would  yield  neatly  double  the 
feed,  and  of  a  better  quality,  if  the 
bushes  were  out  and  subdued,  JThy 
don’t  he  do  it  ? 

And  it  he  can  add  fifty  per  cent,  to 
the  product  of  his  clover  fields,  and 
even  his  pastures  by  the  use  of  Plaster, 
ff  'hy  don’t  he  do  it  ? 

If  a  farmer  of  fifty  acres  has  (as  he 
should  have)  use  for  a  corn  slieller, 
and  one  of  the  many  improved  fanning 
mills,  and  he  has  not  already  obtained 
both,  Why  don’t  he  do  it  ? 

And  finally,  if  everv  farmer  is  not 


a  subscriber  to  a  paper,  Why  don’t  he 
do  it  ? — Farmers’  Gazette. 

• - ™<*t) - 

Examine  your  Jinplements. — It  is 
well  in  tliis  montli  to  make  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  your  farming  implements; 
ascertain  what  are  wanting,  what  r.ew 
repairs,  what  new  ones  are  to  be  intro¬ 
duced,  &c.,  that  all  may  be  ready 
when  required  for  use.  It  is  not  good 
policy  when  the  seed  is  sown,  to  find 
you  must  wait  until  a  harrow  can  be 
constructed,  or  your  neighbor  has  done 
with  his,  before  you  can  cover  it;  or 
when  you  are  ready,  to  find  that  you 
have  hoes  without  handles  and  broken 
snaths  to  yonr  scythes.  All  are  more 
or  less  dependent,  but  the  practice  of 
borrowing  agricultural  implements 
should  be  discountenanced  as  much  as 
[)0ssible,  since  they  are  all  so  ciieap 
that  where  they  are  wanted  frequent¬ 
ly,  the  old  adage,  that  it  is  belter  to 
borrow  than  to  buy,  is  fully  reversed. 

Alb.  Cul. 

HEN  HOUSE. 

A  Hen  House  sliould  be  a  build 
ing  for  that  purpose  exclusively,  and 
the  accommodation  of  fifty  hens  and 
their  progeny,  in  size  about  10  by  12 
feet,  and  seven  to  eight  feet  in  height 
ot  walls,  ,wttlt  door  in  the  centre 
of  the  south  and  east  end,  made  to  shut 
as  close  as  the  doors  of  cur  dwellings: 
and  a  small  aperture  near  the  door, 
about  S  or  10  inches,  and  2  feet  from 
the  ground  for  the  admission  of  the 
fowls  in  oach  gable  cud;  a  window 
hole  18  by'  30  inches,  with  a  lattice, 
so  as  to  exclude  ravenous  birds,  and  a 
shutter  inside  to  be  closed  tight  in  win 
ter,  but  to  be  kept  open  in  the  sira- 
mer  for  the  purpose  of  venlilatinti . — 
The  inside  of  the  house  s’  ould  be 
plastered  and  whitewashed  as  thorough¬ 
ly  as  a  farmer’s  kitchen;  There  mi 
be  no  ground  floor,  but  a  light  flaor 
on  three  sides,  3  feet  wide,  and  well 
joined  to  the  wall,  about  4  feet  from 
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the  ground.  Above  the  iloor,  place  the 
roosts,  two  on  each  side,  the  outer 
one  12  inches  from  the  wall,  the  other 
15  inches  from  that.  The  roosts,  if 
practicable,  should  be  sassafras  poles, 
with  the  bark  on,  as  this  wood  is  found 
tube  a  slow  conductor  of  heat, and  is 
thought  to  be  less  liable  to  be  infes 
fed  with  lice,  than  most  other  kinds  of 
timber,  owing  to  its  peculiar  aromatic 
smell.  Under  the  floor  place  a  row 
of  boxes  for  nests,  2  1-2  feet  from  the 
grounfl.  The  boxes  to  be  10  by  12  in- 
<  hes;  and  G  or  8  inches  deep.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  box  put  1-4  of  an  inch 
with  fine  lime  or  ashes,  and  then  .fill 
nearly  full  with  fine  straw.  The  in¬ 
terior  of  the  house  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  cleaned  and  whitewashed  early  in 
the  spring,  and  the  ground  well  cover¬ 
ed  with  slacked  lime  or  ashes.  If  cohl 
weather  put  little  line  straw  on  the 
ground.  If  at  any  time  the  house  be¬ 
comes  infested  with  lice,  clean,  and 
whitewash  as  before  directed.  On  the 
ground  place  your  feed  boxes,  .which 
should  not  be  very  deep,  but  of  siiffi.. 
cient  capacity  to  hold  halt  a  bushel 
each,  and  keep  them  well  supplied, 
the  year  round,  with  corn,  buckwheat 
and  oats,  or  other  kinds  of  grain  hav¬ 
ing  one  box  for  litne  and  gravel  in  the 
winter,  1  am  satisfied,  that  whoever 
will  adopt  the  above  plan  and  regula¬ 
tions,  will  soon  find  themselves  well 
paid  for  expense. — Alb,  Cultivator. 

liaising  (Jctlves. — As  various  meth¬ 
ods  are  recommended  for  raising  calves 
permit  me  to  recommend  the  mode  that 
I  have  found  inost successful. 

Take  tlie  calves  oil'  wtien  two  or 
three  days  old,  or  when  the  skin  is  dry 
?earn  them  to  drink;  wliich  they  will 
readily  do  .at  that  age;  feed  them  with 
new  milk  about  a  fortnight,  tiien  with 
skimmed  milk,  in  which  a  little  meal 
has  been  boiled;  by  degrees  water  may 
be  added,  and  the  meal  increased  to  a 
pint  a  day;  give  them  a  hnnrir,,!  nf  row- 


en  or  clover  bay  once  or  twice  a  day. 
Follow  this  method  until  July,  when  a 
good  pasture  and  a  plenty  of  water  will 
be  all  that  they  will  require. 

iV  E  Farmer., 

FACTS. 

^‘•Facls  are  stubborn  things.’’ 

1  A  poor  farmer  will  be  a  poor  man. 

2  A  large  manure-heap  makes  a  full 
granary. 

3.  Intelligence  to  plan,  industry  to 
execute,  and  economy  to  persevere; 
prosperity  follows. 

4  Ignorance,  idleness  and  waste  are 
followed  close  in  the  rear  by  distress, 
and  pove'rty  and  want. 

5  The  interest  and  happiness  of  the 
owner  of  all  domestic  animals  are  pro¬ 
moted  by  kind  treatment,  full  feeding 
and  clealine-s.  Try  it. 

G  Pdor  tillage,  poor  crops, 

7  To  raise  an  abundance  of  grass  is 
the  foundalion  of  ail  good  husbandry, 
and  should  be  first  and  last  effort  of 
every  person  who  desires  to  be  a  sue- 
cessful  and  prosperous  farmer, 

8  Plants  derive  their  nutriment  from 
the  soil,  and  every  crop  removed  takes 
away  part  of  its  productive  power, 
which  an  honest  farmer  will  take  plea 
.sure  and  derive  profit  from  restoring  as 
soon  as  possible. 

9  Those  who  trespass  on  the  kindly 
disposition  of  the  soil  to  produce  crops, 
without  making  adequate  returns  to  it, 
are  soon  brought  to  judgment. 

10  A  wise  man  will  spread  neither  his 
mamire  nor  his  labor  over  more  ground 
than  will  enable  him  to  attain  a  maxi¬ 
mum  result. 

1 1  Postponing  doing  right,  is  doing 
wrong. 

12  A  well  cultivated  garden  is  the 
most  profitable  part  of  a  faimer’s  do¬ 
main. — Farmer’s  Cab. 

A  New  Tomato. — The  botanists  of 
the  exploring  squadron  discovered  at 
the  Fijis  a  new  species  of  the  Tomato. 
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RE-MARKS  ON  ORNAMENTAL 
GARDENING. 

Horticullme,  after  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written,  deservedly,  in  iis  commen¬ 
dation,  is  but  an  embraced  department 
of  tlic  more  enlaiged  science  of  Agri 
culture.  It  is  the  g'reat,  on  a  reduced 
scale:  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  the  prac¬ 
tical  cyclopedia,  as  well  as  the  model- 
farm  of  llie  agriculturist. 

Alas,  how  few  properly  study,  how 
few  in  our  country  through  want  of  mer¬ 
ited  reflection,  duly  appreciate  the  val¬ 
ue  of  the  kitchen  garden.  It  has  not 
been  so  in  all  places  or  time.s;  though 
necessarily  imperfect,  because,  like  ma¬ 
thematics,  its  utmost  point  of  excel¬ 
lence  seems  forbidden  to  human  at¬ 
tainment  Our  great  proto-father  en¬ 
joyed  in  his  first  garden,  a  sati.slaclion 
denied  to  the  most  fortunate  of  his  de¬ 
scendants,  a  happiness  unattainable  bv 
his  children;,  for  the  garden  of  Eden 
was  made  not  by  human  hands. — it  was 
the  work  of  God.  When  Adam  was 
driven  from  his  first  home  of  iiidescribli- 
bliss,  he.  by  the  labor  of  his  hands  and 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  made  bis  little 
garden  in  other  and  less  Iruiiful  soil. — 
In  all  limes,  and  by  all  generations 
since,  the  hardy  husbandman  has  had 
his  garden.  It  is  a  matter  of  .«ui’prise, 
tliat  while  sciences  of  later  birth  have 
advanced  almost  to  perfeoiion,  horticul¬ 
ture,  pet  haps  the  most  necessary  to 
man,  has  been  comparatively  so  neglec¬ 
ted  and  unimproved,  and  to  our  shame, 
so  especially  in  this  land  of  freedom, — 
‘Sat  prata  biberant,’  said  the  Mantuan 
bard,  in  allusion  to  the  practice  of  irri¬ 
gating  land,  which  prevailed  in  Italy, 
near  two  thousand  years  ago,  as  a  means 
of  fertilizing  the  soil, ’yet  how  little  is 
it  at  thi.'i  day  pursued,  even  in  the 
land  of  Cinciimatus. 

The  inhabitants  of  Holland,  proverbi¬ 
ally  industrious,  have  indeed  almost 
made  their  country  a  garden;  and  to  the 
application  of  irrigation,  above  all  other 
causes,  they  owe  that  great  abundance 


which  is  the  almost  invariable  reward 
of  great  assiduity.  The  Hollanders 
have  brought  their  industry  to  the  land 
of  their  adoption,  but  they  have  left 
much  of  their  skill  at  home. 

In  Britain,  the  attention  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  is  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  general 
policy  of  that  nation,  nuicli  diverted 
from  the  cnltitjation  of  the  soil,  vet  aa. 
riculture  has  not  been  mucli  neglected 
there;  and,  so  far  as  attended  tw,  it  has 
been  honoiable  to  the  nation.  Indus¬ 
try  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  scientific  prineiules.  In  the 
apblication  of  these  principles  to  horticul- 
cure,  the  Englishman  has,  in  very  many 
instance.s,  approached  a  perfection  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  imitation,  and  still  more  of 
the  rivalry  of  the  American. 

How  happens  it,  that  so  little  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  Horticulture  in  the 
United  States.?  The  people  are  indus- 
tiious;  they  are  intelligent;  and  mucli  is 
done  for  the  promotion  of  science  in  its 
various  departments;  but  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  although  it  may  cause  a  blush, 
that  horticulture  is  shamefully  neglec¬ 
ted.  True,  every  farm-hoU'C  has  as  its 
a<ljunct,  a  kitchen  garden;  but  what  a 
garden  ?  AV'ould  voii  walk  through  it? 
There  is  no  walk  there;  or  il  there  be, 
it  is  hidden  by  tiie  crops,  perhaps  of  veg¬ 
etables,  perhaps  of  weeds,  or  more  pro¬ 
bably,  an  unseemly  mixture  of  both. — 
Would  you  partake  of  some  desired 
portion  of  its  fruit.s,  the  chance  is,  you 
cannot  reach  it  without  trampling  on 
some  other  fruit  which  you  do  iiot  need. 
Over  beds  of  earth  carelessly  piled  up, 
seeds  of  various  kinds  are  frequently 
thrown,  as  if  an  entire  crop,  like  that  of 
the  field  were  to  be  reaped  doling  a  sin¬ 
gle  gathering  time.  Neither  ornament 
nor  convenience,  nor  even  actual  profit, 
seems  tocnier  into  this  garden  without 
a  plan.  The  farmer  acts  as  if  he  would 
not  waste  on  the  ‘  litte  patch,”  the  labor 
which  w’ould  be  more  prufiabiy  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  wide  extended  meadow,  or 
the  large  corn-field.  Here  rests  llie 
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t-rror.  There  is  no  other  acre  on  the 
farm,  which  produces  so  large  a  return 
as  that  of  the  kitchen  garden,  nor  is 
there  any  other  acre  on  the  farm.whicii 
will  produce  so  large  a  return  of  profit 
in  proportion  to  the  labor  and  capital 
expended.  The  farmer  instead  of  say¬ 
ing,  ‘d  am  expending  too  much  on  this 
pot,”  might  better  say,  ‘T  am  expend¬ 
ing  too  little.”  The  kitchen  garden 
in  truth,  is  the  proper  school  of  the 
Agriculturist,  There  he  will  learn 
the  great  value  of  properly  prepared 
compost,  without  which  his  garden  will 
produce  a  scanty  crop;  he  will  there 
learn  that  manure,  in  order  to  secure 
its  utmost  benefit,  must  be  buried  be¬ 
neath  the  surface,  and  not  thrown  loose¬ 
ly  on  the  surface;  he  will  there  learn  the 
great  value  of  irrigation.  The  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  kitchen  garden,  are  in  many 
instances  applicable  to  the  farm  gene¬ 
rally,  and  may  often  be  adopted  with 
great  advantage. 

A  well  furnished  garden  embraces 
the  choice  specimens  of  both  nature 
and  art,  carefully  selected  and  judicious 
ly  and  harmoniously  blended  together 
— assisting  nature  to  improve  her  own 
praidoctions. 

The  amateur  will  not  only  collect 
from  every  quarter,  the  beauties  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  arrange  them  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  .  but,  calling  to  his  aid  the  or¬ 
namental  arts,  he  will  heighten  their 
effect  by  suitable  displays  of  rural  ar¬ 
chitecture — he  will  embellish  his  gar¬ 
den  w,ih  jets  and  fountains,*  and  with 
appropriate  specimens  of  sculpture  y 
and  the  pencil  of  the  artist  will  give  de¬ 
light  to  his  evening  walks  with  pleas¬ 
ing  transparencies.  He  will  also  avail 

*Tbe  subject  of  hydraulics  in  domestic 
economy,  is  but  recently  begmnir.g  to  be 
develop!  d  ii,  our  country;  hui  it  is  to  be  ho¬ 
ped  ihut  the  great  interest  which  every  one 
mu‘t  feel  in  possessing  a  supply  of  wafer, 
both  lor  use  and  ornament,  will  awaken 
tlie  attention  of  the  public  more  extensively 
to  the  subject. 


himself  of  the  treasures  of  Conchology 
— perhaps  none  but  the  department  ' 
of  Flora,  can  vie  with  this  in  variety, 
symmetry  of  form,  and  in  richness  of 
coloring.”  ^ 

The  head  of  a  family,  if  he  clierisheS’  j 
the  social  virtues,  will  prefer  his  home  ' 
to  any  other  place.  It  is  like  a  center  ^ 
of  gravity  to  all  his  pleasures  and  at- 
tachments  to'  life.  If  you  see  a  good  j 
vegetable,  flower  and  fruit  garden,  at-  | 
tached  even  to  an  otherwise  humble  cot-  j 
tage,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  buty 
that  cottage  is  the  abode  of  happiness 
— that  home  is  the  most  pleasing  place 
to  its  occupant. 

The  God  of  nature  paints  the  flowers 
of  the  field  most  exquisitely,  and  gives 
us  power  to  discover  and  admire  their 
inimitable  beauty.  “Do  you  know,’’  i 
said  the  amiable  VVilberforce,  as  be 
was  sinking  under  the  infirmities  of  old  • 
age,  opening  on  some  flowers  shut  up 
in  a  book,  “  Do  you  know  that  I  am 
very  fond  of  flowers  ? — the  corn,  and 
things  of  that  kind.  I  look  upon  a-  » 
the  bounties  of  Providence — the  flow¬ 
ers  I  look  upon  as  his  smile.”  ' 

Your  voiceless  lips,  oh  flowers!  are  living  ' 
preachers,  ' 

Each  cup  a  pulpit,  and  each  leaf  a  book,  j 
Supply  ing  to  my  fancy  numerous  teachers  ! 

From  loneliest  nook  !”  ^ 

To  conclude — In  gardening,  as  in  all 
other  subjects,  a  plan  is  necessary  to 
success,  and  having  been  frequently  so¬ 
licited  by  Messrs.  Cultivator,  and  by 
other  friends  in  this  and  the  adjacent 
counties  for  something  of  the  kind,  and 
considering  this  the  proper  season  to 
commence  preparatory  operations. 

Little  has  beeh  publ  ished  in  our  coun¬ 
try  on  the  subject  of  gardening  as  an  art 
of  designs  and  taste:  and  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  Europe  not  being  suitable  to 
our  wants,  it  is  proper  to  make  a  begin- 
ing  and  devise  that  whicli  may  suit 
ourselves,  oiir  country,  and  our  climate. 
ALEXANDER  WALSH. 
Lansingburgh,  Feb.  4,  1841., 
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POINTS  OF  A  GOOD  HORSE.  ” 
Col.  .'S.  JAquES’  remarks  at  the  sixth 
agricultural  meeting,  on  the  prom¬ 
inent  points  to  be  observed  in  the 
selection  of  a  useful  lior^  particu- 
laily  for  a  roadster  : 

I  prefer  a  lightish  head,  neatly  set  to 
the  neck;  the  neck  rising  promptly  and 
strong  from  the  shoulders  and  withers; 
neck  somewhat  crowning  or  curving  at 
the  top,  tapering  to  the  he:id,  with  a 
■strong  crest.  Shoulders  well  laid  in. 
spreading  well  back,  something  like  a 
shoulder  of  mutton.  Withers  rising 
moderately. high,  and  inclining  well  in¬ 
to  the  back.  If  the  witheis  are  low 
and  flat  on  the  top,  the  lior.se  will  be 
inclined  to  plunge  to  the  ground,  and 
when  fatigued  will  stumble  or  fail. — 
Neither  must  the  withers  rise  too  high, 
as  he  will  then  appear  as  though  on 
stilts;  both  extremes  are  serious  im¬ 
pediments  to  fine  and  safe  action — 
Ribs  should  be  well  rounded  on. — 
Rack  .strait  and  short,  well  coppled, 
that  is,  the  hips  well  thrown  forward, 
forening  a  strong  loin,  and  given  a  long 
lever  from  the  point  of  the  hip  to  the 
hock  joint  of  the  land  leg.  The  horse 
should  be  a  good  length  from  point  of 
shoulder  to  the  extreme  point  of  but¬ 
tock.  Dock  strong,  and  well  covered 
with  hair.  Close  and  snug  immediate¬ 
ly  under  the  dock.  The  muscles  on 
the  inner  part  of  thighs  should  be  full 
and  well  shut  together.  If  there  is  a 
cavity  under  the  dock,  the  horse  will 
be  inclined  to  scour,  and  probably  a 
door-yard  horse. 

The  head,  neck  and  body  forms  a 
lever,  resting  on  the  fore  legs  as  a  ful¬ 
crum,  the  head  being  at  the  end  of  the 
lever.  If  the  neck  be  very  long  and 
the  head  heavy,  or  if  the  neck  be  quite 
short,  and  the  head  short  and  light, 
either  of  these  extremes  very  much 
alFecte  th3  regular  clips  of  action.  The 
whole  madiiae  should  be  of  good  pro¬ 
portion. 

’i'he  fore  arm  is  a  very  important 


lever  as  regards  tlie  safety  as  a  road¬ 
ster.  The  legsshould  be  clean  and  free 
from  blemish,  and  when  in  motion 
move  true,  and  free  from  cutting  and 
wabbling.  The  feet  should  be  round 
and  steep;  heels  broad,  coronet  and 
posterns  of  medium  length;  Shank 
or  cannon  .s/iO»  i,  broad,  ancf /7at,  show¬ 
ing  the  tendons  or  sinews.  Tlie  knee 
large  and  well  dropped  down;  the  arm 
above  tlie  knee  long,  and  the  muscles 
large  and  full.  The  top  of  the  shoul¬ 
der,  where  matched  to  the  withers, 
should  not  be  so  heavy  loaded  with 
the  muscle  as  to  impede  their  action. 
No  objections  to  having  the  fore  feet 
move  petty  close,  hot  not  so  as  to  cut. 

Mucii  depends  on  the  form  of  the 
hind  leg  and  the  power  of  that  lever, 
as  regduls  streiigih  and,  speed.  The 
shank,  hock  and  thigh,  should  he  broad 
and  flat,  something  like  that  of  an  ox; 
and  if  so,  when  in  motion  will  operate 
like  a  plank  sprung  edgewise,  and 
then  let  flv.  If  tlie  hind  legs  when 
at  good  speed  open  and  spread  a  little, 
no  objeclion,  providing  there  is  a  good 
free  action  in  the  hock  joint. 

JV  F  Farmer, 

WONDERS  OF  HORTICULTUHE. 

Innumerable  are  the  advantages  which 
mankind  have  derived  from  the  horti- 
culturalist.  Few  would  suppose  (hat 
the  peach  from  which  branched  the 
nectarine,  has  its  origin  in  the  wild 
lime.  That  favorite  edible,  celery, 
sorings  from  a  rank  and  acid  root,  de- 
nominated  smallage,  which  grows  in 
all  sides  of  ditches,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  sea.  The  hazelnut  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  filbert  and  cabnut, 
while  the  luscious  plum  can  claim  no 
higher  source  than  the  sloe.  From 
the  sonic  crab  issues  the  golden  pip¬ 
pin,  and  the  pear  and  cherry  originally 
grew  in  tlie  forest.  'I'he  garden  as¬ 
paragus  wfiich  grows  though’ not  very 
commonly  in  stony  and  gravelly  situa¬ 
tion  near  the  sea,  when  growing  soon- 
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taneously  is  a  diminutive  plant,  and 
none  indeed  but  a  practiced  eye,  ex¬ 
amining  into  the  species  which  is  rear¬ 
ed  by  artificial  culture,  can  discern  the 
least  resemblance.  Wondrous  to  re 
late,  the  cauliflower,  of  which  the  broc¬ 
coli  is  a  sub-variety,  is  derived,  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  cabbage,  from  the  cole- 
wort,  a  small  plant,  with  scanty  leaves, 
in  its  natural  state  and  not  weighing- 
half  an  ounce.  The  Crambe  Maritime 
which  is  found  wild,  adjacent  to  the 
sea,  has  been  improved  into  seakale: 
and  the  invaluable  potafoe  is  the  off¬ 
spring  of  a  bitter  American  root  ol 
spontaneous  growth;  and  the  all  tempt¬ 
ing  pine-apple  descends  from  a  fruit, 
which,  in  foreign  climates,  grows  wild 
by  (he  Sides  of  rivulets,  and  under  the 
shade  of  lofty  trees. — Gardener's  Gaz. 

From  the  Franklin  Farmer, 
DISEASES  OF  COWS  AND  HOR- 
^  SES. 

.d  valuable  receipt  — Permit  me  to 
tender  my  grateful  acknowledgement 
to  Mr.  Lewis  San(lers,,for  tlie  infiir 
mation  communicated  by  him  in  y»ur 
4rth  number,  in  cocnpliance  with  my 
request  to  the  public  on  the  iSth  No 
vember.  1  do  witli  pleasure  say  to 
Mr.  Sanders,  I  am  pleased  with  the 
remedy  ho  recommended;  and  on  lead¬ 
ing  it,  I  determined  to  try  i’;  but  on 
examing  the  cow  I  found  her  nearly 
well.  And  as  the  cure  is  one  of  such 
a  character  that  the  public  ought  to 
know  it,l  concluded  to  make  it  known, 
and  ihat  it  may,  be  nndersiood,  I  will 
describe  it.  lpiicha;el  the  cow  a' 
Capt.  Sutton’s  sale.  She  had  been 
foundered  and  walked  badly, and  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  short  winded.  It  was  tboughi 
to  proceed  from  the  tenderness  of  her 
feet,  but  on  a  close  examination,  1 
found  a  lump  of  hard  flesh  growipo 
under  the  windpipe,  midway  between 
the  jaw  and  the  breast,  about  the  size 
ol  a  hulled  walnut,  ihat  could  be  moved 
about  one  inch  up  cr  down.  This 


lump  grew  so  as  to  clearly  interrupt 
her  easy  breathing.  I  consulted  phy¬ 
sicians  about  it,  who  called  it  a  wen, 
and  thought  it  might  be  cat  out  with 
safety.  It  grew  to  be  larger  than  a 
man’s  fist,*  and  in  June  I  found  the 
glar.s  ot  her  neck  had  enlarged.  They 
continued  to  grow  as  did  the  wen. 
Having  used  a  mixture  in  many  cases 
of  tumors  on  hoises,  I  determined  to 
trv  its  virlue  on  the  cow,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  use  of  it  in  October,  and 
at  the  lime  I  wrote,  say  the  I2th  of  No¬ 
vember,  I  feared  it  would  fail  to  effect 
a  cure,  but  to  day  1  find  the  wen  soft 
and  under  half  -he  size  it  was  when  I 
commerced  usin^  the  mixture,  and  the 
glands  soft  and  greatly  reduceu.  and 
her  breatbii.g  much  improved.  I  will 
now  state  my  statement  and  the  ingre¬ 
dients  of  ihe  mixture: 

Spirits  of  Turpentine,  2  parts. 

Oil  of  Spike,  I  “ 

Barbadoes  Tar,  1  “ 

mixed  in  a  bottle — shaked  at  every 
using.  Wet  the  parts  and  rub  it  well. 

1  have  hatl  the  cow  rubbed  with  it  three 
times  since  about  the  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  kept  her  housed  at  night,  and 
not  permitted  to  be  in  the  rain  at  anj' 
time.  She  was  fiom  home  in  October, 
(sent  to  the  bull,)  and  was  rubbed  but 
twice  a  week  while  absent.  And  1 
now  say  to  the  public,  that  this  is  a- 
valuable  mixture.  1  have  cured  the 
Itiglihead  in  the  horse,  ringbone,  fistu¬ 
la,  swinna,  and  many  hard  tumors, 
such  as  naval  galls.  For  all  these  dis¬ 
eases,  I  rub  it  a  greet  deal,  and  heat  it 
with  a  l.ot  iron. 

The  leprous  heifer  I  lost,  was  seen 
by  Mr.  Somlers  about  th:  tioie  the  dis¬ 
ease  had  spread  over  hi  r  neck, ('it  com¬ 
menced  on  the  ears  first)  and  he  re¬ 
commended  to  wash  the  disea.-^ed  parts 
With  warm  soap  >uJs  and  anoint  if 
with  an  ointment  made  of  sulphur,  lard 
and  tea.  This  was  done  three  times 
a  week,  but  without  effect.  The  dis¬ 
ease  spread  rapidly  orev  the  whole  siw- 
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face,  an  j  killed  her  in  about  six  weeks, 
as  it  would  have  done  with  rr.y  cow, 
that  I  spoke  of  in  my  foimer  commu¬ 
nication  but  for  this  mixture.  And 
now  in  conclusion,  Isay  to  your  fellow- 
stock  raisers,  use  and  test  this  mixture 
faitlifully,  and  they  will  say  this  com- 
municalion  has  done  them  good,  which 
is  the  object  of 

JOKL  SCOTT. 

CULTURK  OF  THK  RMUB.\RB  AND 
STRAWBERRY. 

Messrs.  Editor. —As  I  have  cultiva¬ 
ted  both  Strawberries  and  Rhubarb  for 
about  ten  years,  I  thouaht  a  few  hiiit.- 
<m  their  cultivation  might  be  accepta¬ 
ble  to  some  of  your  readers,!  fthey  will 
take  them  in  a  rough  way. 

The  Strawberry  I  have  mostly  cultiva¬ 
ted  is  the  Hudson.  I  plant  any  time 
Irom  the  first  of  April,  till  they  are  in 
bloom.  I,  one  year,  planted  25  square 
roods  of  ground  :  the  plants  were  all  in 
bloom  when  set  out;  and  the  next  year 
I  picked  S8  bushels,  and  there  were 
fully  10  bushels  left  on  the  vines. 

I  planted  tht^n  in  tliis  way — first 
plough  or  spade  the  ground;  Iiarrow  it 
smooth;  then  strain  in  a  line  on  one  side 
nine  iiiches  from  t!;e  edge,  and  plant  a 
row  from  twelve  to  iitteen  inches  apart; 
th<n  move  the  line  l8  inches  and  plant 
another  row;  then  move  it  three  feet, 
and  again  18  inches— Usid  soon  until 
the  ground  is  planted.  I  Iben  go  over 
and  put  one  male  plant  every  six  fept, 
between  the  two  rows.  Keep  them 
clean  of  weeds  through  the  sinnmer.and 
let  them  .spread  as  much  as  they  will. 

In  the  fall  dress  out  the  walks  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  wide,  which  will  leave  the 
beds  three  feet  w'i<lc;  and  when  it  st-ls 
in  cold,  give  them  a  light  covering  oi 
straw;  rake  it  off  in  the  spring.  You 
may  then  expect  a  full  crop.  It  is  best 
to  make  a  new  bed  once  in  two  or  three 
y  ear  s . 

When  I  first  began  to  cultivate  the 
Rinibarb  or  Pie  Plan  S  about  ten  years 


ago,  twenty  bunches  would  supply  the 
Cincinnati  market.  There  are  now  two 
or  three  wagon  loads  a  day  sold  in  the 
season  of  it.  I  hare  for  some  years 
cultivated  nearly  an  acre  of  it. 

It  grows  best  in  a  deep  rich  soil, 
rather  inclining  to  moisture.  I  manure 
the  ground  well;  plough  it  deep;  harrow 
it  smooth;  then  furrow  it  off  four  feet 
and  a  half  apart;  set  the  roots  in  the 
furrow  three  feet  apart;  cover  the 
crowns  about  two  inches  with  earth, 
and  keep  it  clean  throng!)  the  summer 
with  the  plougli  and  hoe- 

One  or  two  do7,en  plants  are  enough 
for  a  large  family.  I  liave  grown  the 
Mammoth  Rhubarb  wdth  leaves  three 
feet  in  diameter  the  foot  stalk  weigh¬ 
ing  a  pound;  one  stalk  was  enough  for 
a  large  pie.  S.  S.  Jakc.scn, 

Green  Township,  March  11;  1841 


Fattening  Puiillry. — An  experiment 
has  lately  been  tried  of  feeding  geese 
with  turnips,  cut  up  very  fine  and  pnt 
into  a  trough  with  water  Tlie  effect 
was.  that  six  geese,  weighing  only  9  lbs 
each  when  sliut  np.  actually  weighed 
20lbs  eacli,  after  about  three  weeks 
feeding  with  this  food  alone. 

JYc^v  Genesee  Fanner. 

To  vrestTve  Corn  from  the  Cut~fForm. 

It  may  not  perliaps,  be  known  to  all 
our  brother  farmers,  that  a  handful  of 
ashes  and  lime,  or  of  lime  alone,  appli¬ 
ed  to  each  hill  of  corn,  either  when 
planted  or  after  the  corn  is  up,  wi'l  ef¬ 
fectually  preserve  it  from  tlie  ravages  cl 
that  pestiferous  little  varmint,  'he  cut¬ 
worm.  Lexington  {Fa)  Gazette. 

The  /Y/nner.— The  most  honorable, 
the  most  useful,  the  most  independent 
of  men.  i“  the  well  informed  farmer, 
who  cultivates  hi.s  own  soil,  and  enjoys- 
the  advantages  that  health,  comp“tenc& 
and  intelligence  arc  sure  to  bestow. 
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Kecipes. 

A  CEKTAIN  CCRU  FOR  POUNDER  IN  HORSES. — 

Take  a  large  kettle  of  water  and  make  it  boil, 
lead  the  horse  to  the  kettle,  if  ho  be  able  to 
walk,  if  not.  take  the  water  to  the  stable,  com¬ 
mence  with  a  swab  and  wash  the  fetlock  be¬ 
hind,  then  wash  the  legs  in  the  same  manner, 
then  the  shoulders  and  body, — rub  the  horse 
dry,  and  he  will  be  well  in  a  few  hours.  There 
is  no  danger  of  scalding  the  horse  if  the  above 
•direction  be  pursued.  This  remedy  is  on  the 
■authority  of  one  of  the  best  Farriers  in  the 
place,  and  is  worth  to  every  farmer  double  the 
price  of  his  subscription  to  this  paper. 

.  To  cure  SCRATCHES  on  a  horse,wash  the  legs 
with  warm  strong  soap  suds,  and  then  with 
beef  brine-  Two  applications  will  cure  the 
worst  case. 

Whitewashing.— As  this  is  the  season  for 
painting  in  the  interior  of  buildings,  we  repub 
lish  the  fpllowirg  receipt  for  an  economical 
paint. 

Skim  milk,  2  quarts;  fresh  slacked  lime  8  ozs 
5inseed  oil,  6  ozs;  while  Burgundy  pitch,  2  ozs; 
Spanish  white,  3  pounds. 

The  lime  to  be  slacked  in  water,  exposed  to 
the  air,  mixed  in  about  J  of  the  milk;  the  oi!, 
in  which  the  pitch  is  previously  dissolved,  to  be 
added  a  little  at  a  time;  then  the  rest  of  the 
milk;  and  afterwards  the  Spanish  while.  This 
quantity  is  sufficient  for  twenty-seven  square 
yards,  two  coats,  and  the  expense  not  more 
than  ten  pence.  ' 

Simple  whitewash  is  made  by  mixing  quick 
lime  to  a  bucket  of  cold  water.  Use  no  glue 
size,  or  whiting.  If  you  do,  it  ever  after  will 
fae  yellow  on  using  the  lime  wash. — Lou.  Jour. 

To  TAKE  Ink  out  of  Linen. — Take  a  piece 
of  mould  candle,  or  common  candle  will  do 
nearly  as  well,  melt  it,  and  dip  the  spotted  part 
of  the  linen  into  the  melted  tal'ow.  It  may 
then  fae  washed,  and  the  spots  will  disappear, 
without  injuring  the  linen. 

Cleaning  Window  Blinbs. — Soap  or  strong 
soap  suds,  will  destroy  green  paint  more  readi¬ 
ly  than  other  colouis;  the  lie  has  the  the  same 
eliect  on  oil  paints  that  it  has  with  grease.  1 
have  seen  many  painted  rooms  soiled  by  the 
carelessness, or  ignorance,  of  wash-wo  en,  in 
the  application  of  soap  or  strong  soap  water; 
when  it  does  not  destroy  the  paint,  it  may  af¬ 
fect  the  lustre. 

Durable  Whitewash. — To  make  white- 
wasli  duiable  arad  prevent  it  trom  cracking,  the 
water  in  which  ilie  lime  is  mixed  should  be 
Aully  saturated  with  salt  before  the  lime  Is  put 


To  make  names  grow  in  Fruit. — Wlien 
peaches  and  nectarines  are  about  half  ripe,  says 
the  Charleston  Patriot,  cover  the  side  exposed 
to  the  sun  with  stripes  or  specs  of  wax,  in  any 
desired  shape  or  form,  which  hinders  the  sun 
from  coloring  the  part  covered;  and,  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  and  the  wax  removed,  it  will  be 
found  marked  in  the  manner  described. 

To  MAKE  A  BEAUTIFUL  FlHE  ScREEN. - 

Draw  a  landscape  on  paper,  with  Indian  ink 
representing  a  winter  scene  or  mere  outline, 
the  foliage  is  to  be  painted  with  muriate  of  eo. 
bait  for  the  green,  acetate  of  cobalt  for  blue, 
and  muriate  of  copper  for  yellow,  which  when 
dry  will  be  invisible.  Put  the  screen  to  the 
fire,  and  the  gentle  warmth  will  occasion  the 
floweis,  &c.  to  display  themselves  in  their  natu¬ 
ral  colors,  and  winter  be  changed  to  spring  — 
When  it  cools  the  colors  disappear,  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  can  be  reproduced  at  pleasure: 

To  prevent  mildew  on  gooseberries,  it  is  re¬ 
commended  to  put  a  pint  of  strong  brine  around 
each  bush  in  the  spring,  in  such  a  manner  that 
in  coineing  in  contact  with  the  roots.that  it  may 
mix  with  tlie  lains,  and  run  down  gradually. — 
A  direct  application  to  the  roots  would  destroy 
ifaem.  It  has  been  thought,  fiom  some  experi¬ 
ments,  lhat  the  mildew  on  the  grape  may  be 
prevented  in  the  same  manner. — Yankee  Far: 

Candles  altogether  superior  to  the  common 
tallow  ones,  are  made  in  the  following  manner. 
Melt  together  ten  ounces  of#nutton  tallow,  one 
fourth  of  an  ounce  of  camphor,  4  ounces  of  bees 
wax,  and  2  ounces  of  alum.  Caudles  thus  made 
will  burn  with  a  clear  brilliant  light. 

Balm  of  Gilead  Buds. — The  SalemGazette 
says: — “Those  persons  wlio  Iiave  for  many 
years  kept  a  junk  bottle  of  budsstedped  in  spir¬ 
it  says  that  no  one  w  ho  knows  the  efficacy  of 
this  liquid  for  liealing  wounds,  would  be  without 
the  article.  Now  is  ilie  season,  before  the 
buds  begin  to  open,  topick  lliem.’’ 

MORE  FSE  FOR  BEETS.— In  England, 
they  are  not  only  making  sugar,  &c.,  out  of 
heels,  but  paper  out  of  the  refuse. 

RENOVATION  OF  MANUSCRIPTS-The 
lollowii'ig  method  is  said  to  be  effeciual  in  ren¬ 
dering  wi  lling  visible  which  has  been  effaced 
by  an  acid.  Take  a  hair  pencil  and  wash  the 
part  which  has  been  effaced  with  a  solution  of 
prussiate  of  potash  in  water,  and  the  writing 
will  again  appeal  as  if  it  had  not  been  destroy¬ 
ed. 

To  Grow  Rich.— Bo  industrious— frugal- 
temperate —rise  early— observe  exact  otdtriii^i 
regularity. 


ALSO, 


Con  taming  the  art  of  Dying  and  mixing  Coloitrs.  according 
to  practice^  icilli  an  introduction,  150  recceipts  for 
Dying  Wool,  Cotton,  Linen  and  Silk. 


With  an  appendix  concerning  Scouring,  Bleaching, 
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TO  TIEE  B^lJBLaC. 


In  presenting  file  rollovving  small  work  the  author  wiH  i^ive  at 'least  some 
reasons  which  in<Iuced  liim  to  publish  this  litlle  work:  First,  as  I  am  going 
to  the  South.  Secondly  liave  been  requested  by  a  great  number  of  my 
friends  and  acquaititances  to  give  them  Receipts  for  dying,  which  of  course 
I  could  not  refuse.  But  as  1  cannot  m-ike  writing  a  business  1  concluded 
to  write  th-se  receipts  and  liave  a  itumher  of  them  printed,  assured,  that  all 
tiiose  knowing  my  ahi'ity  in  the  art  of  dying  See,  would  lake  some  copies 
offfay  h  inds,  so  lliat  I  could  aiVjrd  to  sell  tliem  cheap,  althougli  I  have 
been  olfered  by  a  number  of  individuals  Sve  and  ten  dollars  for  some  re¬ 
ceipts  only,  but  I  would  be  confined  by  w.-iting  them  to  wliicli  I  have  not 
much  inclination.  My  second  reason  is,  t.he  love  of  internal  iirprove- 
raents  especially  in  maiuif'actiiring;  and  what  can  make  a  house-wile  more 
proud  than  when  she  can  show  colours  in  her  domestic  manufactured  articles 
which  V.  ill  defy  any  D.vcr  to  make  lliem  handsomer  ant!  more  permanent. 
This  little  work  therefore  will  instruct  any  lady,  by  following  my  direc¬ 
tions,  ill  the  art  of  Dying — mi?:in,5  colours — shading  them  &.  finishing  them 
oll’to  the  best  workniansliip,  as  I  have  learned  the  art  of  Dying  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  and  worked  at  it  tliere  fur  8  years  and  practised  it  in  t!;is  cou.'itry  for 
22  years.  1  flatter  myself  with  the  pubfit's  opinion  in  my  favour, 

1  have  written  this  work  aciordirig  to  ;iractiee,  and  not  theoretically, 
and  tiif  refore  I  shali  not  make  any  more  c  ntimeuts  and  leave  it  to  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  decision. 

To  Fullers  not  praclised  in  mixing  cn'ours  itis  a  valuable  guide  and 
assistant.  ’I’otlio'^p  tiiat  love  economy  1  Invo  only  to  say,  that  by  scour¬ 
ing,  brushing  aiu!  re  dying  tlieir  hair-ivoru  garments,  they  will  look  near¬ 
ly  as  good  as  new  It  is  to  he  ob.-icrved  tltat  water  th.r.t  wiil  easily  dissolve 
soap  without  curdling  is  gooil  for  dviiig  all  colours  except  biue  and  black 
— makes  no  diflV-rem  e  oliero  limcatone  wafer  is  very  bcneflcial — the  wa¬ 
ter  can  be  n.ade  belter  I;,-  ad.iiiig  clear  Bran  liquor  with  toe  dye  s  it  will 
g  ve  it  a  more  soft  feeling. 

The  art  of  ily  ng  is  c-immonly  produced  by  eliemica!  process.  N.tture 
itself  with  the  attr.o.-qdieric  eir  produces  in  some  insf-inces  different  shades 
of  colours.  Fur  example;  a  blue’  wliiuii  is  a  pniiiiti/e  cidour  is  by  nature 
produced,  as  it  is  a  vegetable  colour  and  only  re.-monied  by  a  natural  pro¬ 
cess,  which  process  notliiuu  produces  but  the  aimosplieric  air  vrh.ch  ri  akes 
tlie  vegetable  Dye  stuff  degenerate,  ami  (he  artilicial  heat  hastens  and 
ferments  tlie  v'egetable  produ  -e,  which  colours  tlic  gtiods  a  green,  but  as 
soon  as  the  air  s!rikes  the  surface  of  the  dye,  ae.d  tlie  gcvids  are  taken  out . 
it  turns  it  quickly  blue.  Gdierwi.se  is  it.  w  th  the  ii  ineral  blue  wlncli 
will  of  course  not  be  as  permanent  by  washing  it  with  Alkali  as  the  vege¬ 
table  colour.s,  but  will  retain  its  colour  with  mineral,  or  even  vegetable 


Anim.al  Glue. 
Isinglass, 
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acids,  because  the  mineral  blue  is  fermented.  Bj  mineral  acid  (those  of 
Sulphuric  acid)  where  the  vegetable  blue  is  fermented  with  Alk.ili  »uch  es 
Potash,  Pearlasb,  Wood-lye,  Urine,  Sic.  I  maintain  that  there  ere  only 
two  primitive  colours  which  are  blue  and  red. 

Blue  is  an  original  colour  by  itself,  produced  by  nature,  fennenled  by 
a  natural  chemical  process,  and  receiyesits  permanence  1)>  the  atmospheric 
air.  Red  is  another  primitive  colour,  is  produced  of  vegetable  dye  and 
made  permanent  with  the  mineral  acid  as  a  mordant:  ihe  shades  go  as 
low  as  stra \v  colour,  ftora  the  highest  carbuncle.  Orange  iiself,  is  only 
a  mixture  of  the  darkest  red  with  different  lighter  shades,  vvlTuh  we  call 
j'eliow.  File  itself  will  show  the  truth  thereof,  where  the  fire  is  ignited 
at  the  substance —such  as  wood,  candles  &.c;  wefind  the  darkest  red,  far¬ 
ther  oft' more  alii'itated  or  mixed  with  air  it  will  become  lighter  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  at  tlie  tip  thereof  you  will  find  it  a  Brimstone  or  Straw  colour. 

Blue,  we,  can  make  as  dark  as  a  blai  k  wiih  its  own  vegetable  colour, 
and  therefore  we  will  only  allow  Red  and  blue  primitive  colours.  With 
this  theory  then,  I  will  go  a  little  iaitlier — as  to  the  mordants  or  prepara¬ 
tions,  as  every  stulVlo  be  coloured,  must  have  an  affinity  towa  ds  the  dye 
stuft"  to  receive  it,  or  to  make  it  permanent,  except  the  vegetable  blue 
which  by  the  fertneutalion  gets  fixed  enough  to  penetrate  it  sufficiently  to 
make  it  permanent.  Astlieieare — as  befoi  e  said,  only  two  piimitive  co¬ 
lours — Blue  and  Red — also,  there  are  two  difi'erent  ways  ol  fixing  the 
colours;  some  are  fixed,  by  first  preparing  them  to  receive  the  dye,  which 
preparation,  or  more  nroperly  call  mordant,  opens  the  body  of  the 
atuff'lo  be  dyed,  imbibes  the  acid  and  prepares  it  to  receive  the  dye  per¬ 
manently,  such  colours  as  Red,  Brown,  Green  and  Chemical  Blue. 


Expla^iation  of  Chcm^l  Wames-Mordanl«. 

Tbn^e  tliat  want  no  mordant  or  « 

Ash  and  Buff  colours There  are  some  ofl  solu.ion  of 

Mordant,  for  winch  a  Cheolica  p  o  ^  j  colour, 

tin,  which  fixes  the  colour  q.nck.  "  f.^VhH^  of  the  colour;  but 

but  the  Alkali  will  always  bej^njo  cxolanation  of  the  Chemical 

before  I  give  any  receipt  ,  -  <  Chemical  na-nes,  and  not 

names,  as  in  my  Recipes  I  .  .  ,„o,)cn^  recipes  of  any  kind  are  mostly 

only  lor  that  i  eas  -n  hut  al  the  P  ^^^.^.Y.nted  with  them. 

given  in  '  hemical  Ex;; /an a /ion  or  Common  JVames. 

Chemical  Names.  i„  Nitric  Acid. 

N.iraieof  l.on.  Mixture  of  1  part  Sugar  ot  Lead  and  5 

parts  of  Alum.  .  .  •  i 

L  me  saturated  with  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Any  Ihinu:  that  has  a  strong  tendency  ot  1- 
ron,  such  as  Iron  dissolved  in  Vinegar, 
(^ipperas,  &c. 

Sp'iiitsof  Salamoniac.an  animal  Alkali  pre'< 

|,:,rrd  from  Camel’s  Urine. 

Aqua-h'ortis. 

Oil  (d  V'itriol. 

a'parts  Sulphuric  acid  — S  parts  Mnnatif 

„cfd.  Tin  aimnchasitwilleat  or  diyo  ve. 
2  pa.ts  Aqua-Fortis,  1  part  Spts  Salt,  1 
1  ci(rht  of  its  weight  of  tin. 

y  1  Iblspls  Salt,  2  oz  tin  dissolved  in  it. 

White  Vitriol  .  ,,  , 

Indigo  ier.iiented  with  oil  of  Vitriol,  called 

lr(u"\li>Jsolved  with  oil  of  Vitriol  then 
chrystalis'-d  (Co]  p"rir  .) 


Acetate  cl  Alumine, 
Sulphate  of  Lime, 
Oxide  of  Iron, 

0 

Sulphuretof  Arsenic, 
Spiiits  »  f  llartshoin, 

Nitric  Acid, 
S\ilp!iuiic  .Acid, 
Jlliiriiitlc  Acid, 

Blui  10  Sulphate  Tin, 


I 


Nilro  Muriate  of  Tin  I 

Mur  ate  of  Tin, 

Siilphalc  of  Zinc, 

Sul  pilule  of  Indigo, 

Sulphate  of  Iron, 

Suljdiate  of  Copper, 

Sulpl.a’e  of  Alumine, 

Acetate  of  Iron, 

Acetate  ot  Lead, 

Argol, 

AcMute  of  Copper, 

Qupi citron  Bark, 

Sul|iher, 

Fustick, 


lc:;;r“!::,ur;iro;v/,.rvua.,,.o.» 

1  chrysiahzed  (lihie  Vitiiol  ) 

1  The  raw  Alum  decomposed  v\ilh  oil  of  Vi  - 
I  triol  common  Alum. 

Inin  ,i;s.solved  in  Vinegar,  (Iron  I/quo  • 

I  Lead  dissolved  in  vinegar,  (Sugar  of  Lead..! 
I  Crude  Tartar,  .  . 

1  Copper  di^solvel  m  vinegar, (verdigris.) 

j  IVack  Oak  Baik. 
j  Brimetoiie, 

J  Yellow  dye  wood. 


VEGETABLE  GLUE. 

Gum  Arabic,  from  trees  in  A>abin. 

Giim  Dragon,  IVom  a  tree  in  Brr.ziJ.  , 

Gum  Senegal,  Irom  a  tree  in  Brazil. 

DYE  STUFFS. 

Madder  a  root,  Crop  Madder  the  best— it  discharges  three  colours— 
hand  warm,  a  dull  j’el'ow;  boiling  heat  its  right  colour,  red;  boiling,  red 
brown — itmustha^ea  rnordant  to  receive  the  cob  ur.  With  velio'.v  it 
makes  an  Oiange.  Tunneiick.a  too',  yellow, makes  a  scailet  with  Cochi¬ 
neal;  it  makes  a  d}  e  hy  itself  with  A'oiii,  but  a  fugitive  yellow.  Cochi¬ 
neal  an  insect  used  for  scarlet,  ciLiiison,  pink,  rose  purple  and,  peach 
blossom.  Sac  dyes,  dve  scarlet  more  permanent  than  Cochineal. 

Brazil,  Brazilletto,  Nicaragua,  Cam-wood,  Bear-wood,  Sanvdei"  and 
Fcach-wnoil  are  all  tnore  or  less  for  red  or  brov  n,  with  or  without  a  mor¬ 
dant.  Logwood,  Sumac,  Elder,  Alder,  Walnut  hulls,  0,ik  baik.  v'C., 
are  used  tor  browns,  drabs  anti  blacks.  Aranetia  is  employed  to  give  the 
first  tint  to  woollen  stufts,  intended  to  he  dyed  red,, blue, yeliow  and  green. 


l^©!!E5lj©Ba  of  Tbsi. 

I  will  now  give  the  difterei  t  solutions  of  tin  which  I  wjl’  'Jistlr,guisb 
bw  No.  1,  2,  3. 

NO.  1,  NITEO  MURIATE  OF  TIN. 

Take  1  lb  Nitric  Acid,  ( Aqua-Fortis.) 

1-2  do  Muriatic  Acd,  (Spt-  ol  Salt.) 

Mix  these  2  ingredients  tngethei  in  a  pitcher,  then  add  by  degrees 
4  07S.  granulated  tin — put,  llierein  a  piece  as  big  at  a  l  ean.  vx  hetui,  is  dis¬ 
solved  add  more,  till  all  is  dissolved,  tlieii  put  it  in  a  buttle  well  stopped; 
it  is  then  i  eady  for  use. 

NO  2,  MUIIIO  SULPHATE  OF  TIN. 

3  lbs  Muriatic  acid,  (Spirits  nf'Siilt.) 

2  do  Sulphuric  acid,  (^Oil  of  Vitriol.) 

Put  the  Muriatic  acid  into  a  botile,  sufiiciently  large  so  that  the 
bottle  gets  only  half  .t^ull;  (hen  pot  the  bottle  in  cold  watc*r,  as  deep 
as  the  spirits  is  inside;  then  add  to  it  the  Sul[ihuric  acid;  when  mixed, take 
out  the  boule  into  a  warm  place,  or  in  warm  water,  then  add  granulated 
tin;  by  degrees  as  it  dissolves,  add  more,  until  it  will  eat  or  dissolve  no 
more.  Take  the  clear  solution  into  another  bottle,  then  it  is  ready  for 
use. 

The  tin  that  is  left  in  the  sediment  ean  be  used  again  for  another  so¬ 
lution,  if  the  bottle  is  not  put  in  cold  water.  When  the  Oil  of  Vitriol  is 
mixed  with  the  spirits  of  Salt— it  will  make  a  great  effervescence  and  is 
likely  to  burst  the  bottle,  —likewise,  if  you  put  too  much  tin  in  at  once,  it 
is  liable  to  the  same  accident. 
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NO.  S,  MURIATE  OF  TIN. 

Take  S  07.3.  of  Muriatic  acid,  mix  with  it  1  oz.  of  water,  dissolve 
therein  1  oz.  granulated  tin,  little  at  a  time,  until  all  is  dissolved,  tlien  it 
is  ready  for  use.  Stop  the  bottles  well,  with  stoppers  made  of  Beeswax 
and  tallow  melted  together. 

The  tin  for  this  purpose  is  called  Block  tin,  and  is  to  be  had  of  Cop¬ 
per-smiths.  Iron  stores  and  sometimes  of.  Apothecaries,  where  dye  stuffs 
aie  generally  sold.  It  is  melted  in  an  Iron  ladle,  or  any  iron  instrument 
and  when  melted,  it  is  held  4  or  5  feet  above  a  tin  bucket  full  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  then  let  the 'melted  tin  run  into  the  water,  in  a  stream  as  tliick  as  a 
straw,  pour  off,  and  dry  the  fine  grain  tin,  then  it  is  ready  for  use.  Tlicse 
3  above  solutions  of  tin,  I  found  the  best  of  any  that  ever  was  published. 
I  used  them  for  twenty  years  in  this  country.  They  are  partly  taken  from 
Dr  Brancroft  an  eminent  Chemist  from  England,  who  travelled  in  this 
country,  some  30  years  ago  in  search  of  dye  stuffs. 

Besides  the  above  solutions,  there  is  another  necessary  in  dying,  for 
Saxon  blue  and  different  shades  of  green,  and  is  commonly  called  Chernic, 
because  it  was  first  discovered' by  a  Chemist  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  in 
Germany,  but  the  right  name  is  Sulphate  of  Indigo,  because  tbs  Indigo  is 
decomposed  and  fermented  by  Sulphuric  acid  which  solution  I  shall  now 
likewise  describe. 

NO.  4,  SULPHATE  OF  INDIGO,  OR  CHEMIC. 

Take  1  ozof  Spanish  Flotant  Indigo  which  is  thesottest,  and  there 
fore  the  best,  4  ozs  Sulphuric  acid  (Oil  of  Vitriol.) 

Pound  the  Indigo  as  fine  as  flour,  put  it  in  a  bowl,  take  a  small  stick 
oft  willow  tree,  clean  it  from  the  bark,  add  the  oil  of  vitriol  by  degrees 
to  the  Indigo;  stir  it  constantly  with  the  rod  until  it  is  well  mixed,  put  it 
in  a  warm  place  for  12  hours,  then  add  1  gill  <  f  cold  water — but  very  slow¬ 
ly,  as  the  solution  will  raise,  stir  it  constantly  untill  it  settles  again,  then 
put  it  in  a  bottle  for  use. 

Having  given  now  a  ^ufficipnt  description,  as  an  introduction  ?o  th* 
art  of  dying,  I  will  step  now  to  the  more  useful  description  and  receipts, 
aud  shall  commence  with  the  two  primitive  colours,  with  their  different 
shades,  and  afterwards  the  compound  colours,  such  as  brown,  green,  pur¬ 
ple,  &c. 


NO.  5,  BLUE,  WARM  OR  ASH  VAT. 

Take,  1  lb  of  Indigo  best  Bengal,  pound  it  fine,  then  put  it  in  an  iron 
pot,  put  1  1-2  pints  of  boiling  water  thereon,  let  it  soak  for  a  half  of  an 
hour,  then  run  a  round  ball  in  the  pot,  or  rub  it  wilh  some  other  round  in¬ 
strument,  when  it  becomes  considerably  fine,  put  about  1  gallon  of  water 
thereon — wash  the  ball  or  in>trument  used  in  the  pot  likewise,  tlien  beat  U 
with  a  st'ck  which  will  give  the  pot  a  trembling  motion,  and  will  settle 
the  Indigo,  which  is  not  yet  fine  enough,  decant  off  the  blue  liquid  into 
your  Vat;  then  grind  the  thick  parts  again,  and  so  on  until  you  c-an  feel 
no  grit,  any  more  between  your  fingers;  put  them  all  in  >our  Val;  wash 
all  the  indigo  into  it,  then  take  a  boiler  that  will  hold  about  12  or  16  gal¬ 
lons,  fill  it  nearly  with  water — add  to  it  1  lb  of  Madder,  8  single  handlulls 
of  wheat  bran  and  3-4  lb  of  Potash,  boil  this  together  for  5  minutes,  but 
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you  must  take  care  that  it  does  not  boil  over,  then  put  it  to  yoor  Indigir 
in  your  Vat — rick  it  well  up,  and  cover  it  well,  and  keep  the  Vat  constant¬ 
ly  in  a  heat  that  you  can  bear  your  hand  in  it— in  2  hours  alter,  rick  it 
up  again  and  so  on  for  S  or  4  times — then  by  this  time  the  blue  vat  will 
have  a  cojtpcras  rine,  and  by  raising  tlie  liquid  towards  the  light  will  look 
green. 

When  a  blue  vat  has  this* appearance,  fill  your  boiler  again  with  water 
~()Ut  therein  1  1-4  lb  Potash,  after  dissolved,  put  2  quarts  of  it  into  your 
vat,  riek  it  well  up — let  it  stand  for  2  liours,  put  in  again  2  or  3  quarts — 
rick  again  and  so  keep  (/ti  uotil  all  your  liquor  is  in  the  vat,  (hut  the 
Pota-h  liquors  iiuisi  he  always  hot,)  then  the  vat  will  look  yellow,  by  rai¬ 
sing  tiie  li(]niil  to  the  light  it  will  have  a  strong  fermenting  smell,  and  a 
very  liand.-ouii'  euppi-r  skill  and  purple  fume  on  top,  then  take  out  your 
ticker  and.  in  2  h'  urs  more  the  vat  is  ready  to  dip.  You  must  then  take 
cate  v\li'ii  you  dip  that  the  goods  do  not  disturb  the  sediment  and  as 
soon  as  the  \at  gets  cdoudv  in  trie  liquor,  you  must  quit  dip[ung,-  rick  it 
well  uj),  and  as  soon  as  clear  again  which  will  be  in  1  or  2  houis,  you  can 
dip  again  —  when  your  vat  is  hall  spent  you  must  add  a  little  more  Putasli. 
It  vill  lake  about  2  lbs  of  Potash,  to  1  lb  of  Indigo,  or  3  lbs  ol  Pearlash 
or  5  gallons  <d  wood  lie,  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg — in  all  cases  you 
must  take  aliout  the  half  to  the  boiling — first  with  madder  and  bran,  which 
is  called  .selling  the  vat,  and  the  1  st  kettle  full  is  to  sharpen  it  up,  when 
it  is  sharp  enough,  they  must  have  these  signs,  it  must  feel  a  little  slippery 
between  your  fingers,  and  bite  a  little  on  your  tongue. 

RENEW  A  VAT. 

If  there  is  not  indigo  enough  in  the  vat  to  finish  your  goods,  and  you 
ihould  wish  (o  finish  them  you  can  take  1-4  orl-2lb  of  Indigo  more  after  it 
is  made  fine,  put  it  in  the  vat  and  for  1-2  lb  indigo,  take  1-2  lb  madder, 

4  handfuls  wheat  bran,  2  quarts  lye,  4  gallons  water,  boil  it  together  for 

5  minutes,  put  it  in  the  vat,  lick  it  iqj  and  sharpen  it  as  before,  untill  s.harp 
enough.  Should  it  happen  that  the  vat  does  not  work  at  first,  then  vou 
have  either  too  much  or  too  little  lye  in  it;  some  indigo,  lakes  more  alkali, 
and  some  less;  if  you  have  to  miicli  lye  in  it  &.  it  does  network  in  6  hours 
then  it  will  feel  very  slippery  between  the  fingers  and  wills  .  ell  very  strong 
then  you  take  2  quarts  of  bran,  put  boding  water  over  it,s‘ir  it  up  and  put 
it  in  the  vat,  rick  it  up,  and  in  2  hours  after,  it  then  will  snrelv  vvork,  and 
if  it  shoiiUl  happen, that  it  is  not  sharp  enough  in  the  begi  inin2,tlie  vnt  will 
look  thin  and  have  a  .sour  smell;  then  you  must  arid  mere  lye  and  begin 
to  sharpen  sooner  as  above  directeil.  If  a  dye  should  be  over  charged 
that  it  has  loo  much  lye  in  it,  so  tliat  the  liquid  looks  black,  and  br.in  will 
have  no  efiecl  on  it,  then  you  must  take  out  the  clear  liqiiiil  into  a  vessel, 
then  take  the  sediment  nut  in  another  vessel,  pul  the  cleat  li([uid  bai  k  in¬ 
to  the  vat  again,  boil  olf  1  4  lb  Madder,  .4  single  handfuls  of  wheat  bran, 
1  pint  of  lye,  in  4  gallons  of  water,  put  it  in  the  vat,  and  then  tliere  is 
not'liing  to  hinder  the  vat  from  working;  then  sharpen  as  before;  after  you 
colour,  put  ev'ery  other  dip,  one  quart  of  that  sediment  you  have  taken  out 
before,  back  ag'ain  into  the  vat  uotil  all  is  in-  again,  so  tliat  you  will  loose 
notliingof  the  Indigo/if  you  will  set  a  blue  vat  again,  lake  3  or  4  buckets 
full  of  your  old  clear  dye  out,  and  after  you  empty  the  vat,  put  that  clear 
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«ld  (lye  bade  a<;ain.  It  will  make  your  vat  work  quicker  and  more  duri.t  7 
•bterviiii  (he  I'orcgoinjr  well — •rniul  (be  indigo  fine,  and  keep  *11  the 
Tesaels  Clean,  and  keep  your  vat. in  an  eqn  il  beat,  riiere  is  no  danger  ot 
loosing  a  (due  vhI.  I  never  lost  one  in  my  life 

Tiip  abov(’  asli  vat.  will  col  >ur  wool,  linen,  cotton  and  silk.  Under- 
•tand,  the  cotton  inns'  be  boiled  first.  tb«  woollen  goods  well  wa-beil ,  an  d 
•coured,  Hod  tbe  silk  run  tli-.st  tbrongli  hot  w.iter,  they  mu.st  be  cntvirad 
wet,  but  previonslv  well  wniiig  and  dijip'd  until  ilark  eiiongli. 

NO.  6.  HLUI-:  INDIGO  V.Vr,— COLD  DYK. 

I  shall  give  a  blue  v,it  Iwe.  wliidi  colours  nntbing  Ijnt  C''tton.  linen 
•nd  sil's — is  used  cold,  and  is  in  no  wavs  so  dilficult  as  ibe  warm  ash  vat. 
The  bglil  blue  is  d,ed  baniUoiix  r  and  mote  biiliianl  than  in  |tlip  ash  v»t, 
and  likewivc  the  [ule  bine  i-  dvnl  in  tin-  vat  for  a  good  siatiding  green  on 
silk,  i-oitoo  and  Imen;  an  'ther  advatrage  is  in  tiiis  vat,  that  ymi  can  colour 
out  (d  it  whenever  \ on  p'ease,  om  e  a  we*  k.  or  once  a  moiiih.  and  is  handj 
for  any  Imuse-wife.  It  i>  the  vit  where  the  blue  calico’s  are  dved  theieia 
and  all 'the  blue  demesiic  cli*<ks. 

t  >-hal!  give  the  rei-eipt  fir  lib  nfiniligo,  vvh.irh  can  be  set  in  a  Ivarrel, 
or  slaiidc;  that  Imlds  alioiii  3)  galloii«;  .(  barrel  wherein  ci  ier,  or  wbi«l<ev 
lias  b<*eM,  is  as  goo. I  a.s  any  and  liiiid.-  to  procure  I  will  onlr  remark 
that  one  head  li  is  to  (;<*nie  on',  and  tlie.  hong  bole  to  be  well  .spcoied  with 
tbe  tiling  w el' wrapped  with  ;  usliii  &  well  impregnate*!  witli  (allnw  wbich 
will  kecj)  it  Ir.ini  le  iking.  ibeFirrel  sboiild  be  well  bound  and  put  in  the 
cellar  w  liicb  IS  die  best  place  oti  bio  ks 

Ti  e.  I  lb  Ilf iiidig.i,  Deng  I  is  always  tbe  best,  rrind  it  fine  as  de- 
scrib*'d  in  tlv  warm  l>%e  vat  lel  n>,  pit  tbe  bine  indigo  liipiid  in  tbe  bar¬ 
rel  then  fill  the  birn-l  up  with  rresti  w.it*  r  within  about  twelve  inenes,  then 
dissolve  in  I  gallon  of  hot  wa'er.  Sib-  of  copperas,  p ut  it  info  voiir  vat  to 
the  Indigo  |.i|iioi-.  rick  it  up  with  a  m.acliine  nearly  like  a  coal  rick,  oidv 
a  great  ileal  siiiiller.  llien  slack  o  tx  ol  unslacked  lime  'U  anoiher  gallon 
of  wa'er,  and  put  it  lik'-wise  inm  ihe  v.it,  rick  it  sgain  atid  so  keep  on  eve¬ 
ry  2  ho.ui-,  lor  t  11  hotirs,  then  dike  out  ttie  ru  k  and  in  six  hnnrs  it  will  be 
setlicil  ciioiigb  for  coliniring  Tl'-*’  'at  w.ll  then  have  a  copper  skin,  -and 
a  purple  si  nm  on  tii(>  amt  bv  laising  tbe  licjiiid  it  will  Ionic  vellow,  have 
tlieii  y.u' cnltoi  wcil  Ixfiled  and  wrung,  hang  it  on  stiik.s  in  the  dve  and 
let  them  i  cst  on  the  top  of  the  liair-  I,  tin  n  yniir  cotton.  lin*Mi  (ir  si'k  until 
tli®!njuiii  IS  exbi.u-led,  wring  your  yarn  well  out  into  th*-  dvc,  rick  it  up 
well,  w  f  tp  yo-n- s  ai  11  iiilo  a  clotli,  i(  not  dark  eiioiigli,  in  6  hours  voo  can 
dip  it  again  ami  when  it  is  Mil’i.-icuil v  dark  wash  it  in  e'ean  w.ater.  wring¬ 
ing  ii  w  II  a  id  d.-y  it  Y O'lr  haircl  oiiglii  to  be  v/illiiti  three  inches  full, 
ami  if  not  odou.'  iiig,  covered  witli  i  bo  ni;  you  can  let  ii  stand  f*ir  months 
and  pn'vi  >0-  to  tbe  eieuing  l)  *to.e  you  wistv  to  ndour.  rick  up  the  dye  as 
60  Ireci'iemlv  mentioned  and  wh'“n  evbuusti'd  di.ssolve  3-4  lb  Copperas, 
and  3  4  lb  liiii.',  pot  into  it  yon  can  afierward-.  put  in  the  same  liquid 
atiotli-r  1  2  III  ofiiidigii,  wiili  1  1-2  of  copperas,  and  i  I  2  of  imsbicked 
lime,  ill  ilie  same,  manner  as  ab  ve  described,  'rt'.eie  is  a  great  .idl’eretici} 
in  indigo,  stj.i.e  is  very  hard  and  heavy  to  its  bulk  which  is  commouly  mi.x- 
ed  with  slate,  and  is  of  a  b'aeki-h  ccloiir  whicli  sort  is  in  no  wise  good 
for  c* do  iring;  -ome  is  of  a  daik  blue  purple,  in  4  square,  liglit  to  its  bulk. 


crfv  (0  brenk  in  two,  Icokp  inside  sometimes  a  WltU  in  jtreaka 

Vilucii  :b  tlio  be'.t  nod  cjHe<{  Bengal. 

NO.  7,  CI-LiMCEIl  LYE,  BLUE  VAT. 

/si  have  ;i«'.v  given  a  clej-r rintioii  of  two  of  the  best  blue  vat.s,  T  will 
giro  nnclher  vvhicli  the  ccor.oiiiical  Ivouee-wifc  very  oRt  n  n=.es,  r.nu  is  r.nly 
used  for  woo'len.  For  this  purpose  have  an  iron  vessel  filled  with  cham¬ 
ber-lye,  put  it  in  a  warm  place,  in  sumo  er  lieat  ir.  the  sun,  and  in  cold 
west’...  r  in  r.  corner  in  the  fire  place,  after  standing  three  or  four  days, 
take  ofi'dte  clear  iyeand  throw  away  the  sediment,  then  have  your  indigo 
finely  pounded,  ptit  it  m  a  fine  linen  or  ctitton  b;ig  and  lay  it  in  the  lye,  if 
you  l;uve  aI-4  lb  of  i.-idigu,  put  in  atiuther  bag  1  4  of  madder,  and  2  hands 
fdl!  of  vviteat  bran  p' t  it  in  thr  i\e,syse  both  bags  every  ilay  2  or  3  times, 
in  ti;r'  course  uf  5  oi  6  dajs  your  liquor  will  lo>  k  green,  'hen  take  cut  tha 
bags,  put  in  yuui'  wool  for  2  3  or  4  hours,  take  out  tire  wool,  wring  it  hard 
into  the  dvo.  then  put  the  bags  in  again,  syseing  them  once  or  twice  and 
if  jour  woo!  isMot  dark  enoiigh,  ilip  it  again. 

■  your  liquor  gets  empty,  \vh  cli  will  Lie  the  case  11*1  it  up  W'ilh  cham- 
ber-iyc  that  lias  been  previ(>us!v  settled.  By  sellling  the  lye  first  it  svili 
take  away  the  disagreeable  animal  smell,  wash  your  wool  afterwards  ia 
soap,  smij,  and  then  rinse  in  clear  water. 

i  come  now  to  tiiose  colours  tliat  require  boiling,  seme  with,  and 
tone  v.  ithout  a  Mordant,  and  1  sfial!  yenerally  give  tiie  receipts  for  Slbs  of 
T.oniieii  yarn, which  will  be  pqual  lotilbs  lor  woollen  goods  thas  are  wove. 
If  goods  are  wove  itilo  a  cotton  or  linen  chain  or  warp  the  ciiam  mu't  bi; 
deducted  as  the  cotton  or  linen  does  not  receive  the  colour, in  a  woollen 
dye.  * 

NO.  8,  SAXON  OR  CHEIIIC  BLUE. 

Fill  your  coppei  boiler  vvhicli  bolds  a  sufficiency  ol  water  to  float  you^ 
goods  with  water,  dissolve  therein  lib  of  aUiin.  alter  dissolved,  then  puf 
in  your  goofj«, :  nd  hnil  for  2  hours,  then  take  out  and  rinse  them,  then 
fill  yuor  toiler  •  i.li  fresh  water,  put  in  that  water  a-  mucli  of  the  above  de¬ 
scribed  Sviphute  ol  indigo  or  Clu  mic,  no.  4.,  as  you  wish  the  ■•hade  for 
your  cchmr;  v.hen  it  is  hand  h'  f, enter  your  goods,  and  boil  them  tor  a  half 
an  hour,  then  take  them  out  and  sciape  a  piece  of  chalk  about  as  big  as  a 
hickory  rinf,  tiicn  enter  your  goods  and  boil  5  minutes  longer — air,  drain 
and  wer.i'.  liiem  cleau.  ^  ’ 

Remark  when  you  first  put  in  yourChemic,  stir  it  up,  St  you  wilTsea 
exactlv  in  the  liquid  llie  colour  it  will  o  ake;  keep  it  always  a  shade  lighter 
than  the  colour  required.  If  not  daik  enough. jou  will  perceive  it  iu  5  min¬ 
utes  boiling,  take  out  your  goods  and  add  more  Cheinic,  in  that  way  you 
can  make  any  shade,  from  the  lightest  ':a  the  darkest  blue,  it  is  only  a  pi¬ 
ty  that  this  colour  will  not  stand  washing  in  alkali. 

NO.  9.  NAVY  BLUE. 

To  sl'ns  of  woollen  yaim.  take  3-4  of  alum.  3  o/.s  crude  tartar  in  your 
boiler  filled  with  w  afer.  hoi!  yourgoods  therein  foe  one  hour;  take  them  out 
and  luise  them, fill  your  boiler  with  fresh  water,  boil  tlierein  Slbs  of  ground 
logwood  for  30  or  40  minutes — take  out  tlie  cliips,  raise  \otir  ilye  with 

1  4lh  ol  blue  store, or  14  ol  verdigris, enter  your  goods,  bail  them  1  hour _ 

wash  them  cletn. 
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Having  row  given  all  the  receipts  f.irbiu^;  on  v70o1,  ncc.sEr.rT’,  !  r;ill 
j^ivc  receipts  for  the  oil  er  primitivo  colour,  red. 

i;0.  10.  MADDEP.  RED. 

To  5lbs  of  wnoHen  varn.  talce.  1  l-'l  lbs  ahiin,  5ozs  of  ernde  tartar, 
cllssnlve  i;  at, cl  put  i!  in  your  boiler — enter  your  yarn  and  boii  ii  f;  r  2  hours 
take  ic  out,  drain  it.  tiren  wrap  it  up  in  a  cb.tli  and  lay  it  away  in  damp 
pii’.ca  for  ihree  or  four  days,  those  tlie  mordant  will  iinj're.';;u;e  i-  the 
yarn,  alter  tiiat  time  you  rinseynur  yarn  vMdl  in  a  runiiing  elrcsm,  llien 
fill  yoiir  boiler  with  w'ater,  put  ihere  n  1  1  2  lbs  of  crop  iv.addfiv  ?.s  soon 
as  n  ilk  wa  rn,  put  your  yarn  on  sticks  across  the  boiler,  let  ilia  stii  ks  rest 
on  tile  fop  iht-ieid,  and  tlie  yarn  hangs  in  the  dye — turn  y^i.r  java  con- 
stanfly  at  d  regulate  youi  fire  so  tlial  it  will  come  to  a  boiling  I. -at.  In 
one  Ix’ur  lay  your  yarn  in  the  dye  for  5  or  10  iiiinutes  tarnitig  it  -u'i)  a 
stick,  fake  it  out.  air  it  and  wa'-h  it  clear  and  yon  will  have  a  vt  ry  l.and- 
so.Tae  red  if  the  madder  is  good.  This  is  as  good  a  colour  as  Ine  i;Ika.ii 
blue, it  will  resist  any  cheo.ical  agent  as  well  as  soa()  and  air. 

As  it  often  happen  s  that  crude  Tartar  is  not  to  be  had  in  the  country 
there  is  a  substitute  for  it;  take  3 or  4  day  s  pi  ( ^  ions  to  your  coUnirii;;  .1  gal. 
of 'vlieat  bran,  scald  itwi'li  3  gallons  of  hot  wat  r — li-t  it  fer.nent  in  a 
warm  place,  vihiih  soon  turns  it  sour;  aild  then  to  the  elnm.  instead  of  the 
crude  taitar,  1  <]uart  to  eveiy  Ibofjarn,  and  proceed  as  above— the  biiii 
CEii  be  given  to  the  hogs  afterwards. 

NO  il.  MAWDER  RED  BROWN. 

A'liandsome  4'  permanent  brown  is  made  foi  linsey.by  taking  .iozs  of 
logwood — boil  It  15  minutes,  remove  the  chips,  add  to  his  loy.vcctl  decoc¬ 
tion  4ozs  of  coppfca-,  then  after  your  loadder  red,  No  10  i.  coKiured — 
put  of  this  logwood  and  copperas  liii'jor  in  the  niaclatr  d^e,  t’nen  boil  it 
foi  lO  minuies;so  much  more  of  this  liquor  as  you  put  into  the  dye  so  much 
darker  it  will  get. 

NO.  1-2,  SCARLET,  WITH  S\C  DYE- 

Tn  1  lb  of  \arn  to  this  colour  (your  boiler  fnu^t  be  wdl  secured  and 
very  clean — then  fill  it  with  clean  water  as  soon  as  iiand  hot)  take  2  1-2 
ozs  Sac-ily  e  into  a  bow!  or  pitener,  put  hot  water  thereon,  stir  it  w?!!  and 
niix  it  with  the  water,  it  is  hard  to  mix  owing  to  the  gum.-iiy  substance 
^vhicli  atlerid.s  the  l.ic,  when  well  mixed  put  it  in  you.'  balRM,  acl:l  thereto 
^  023  of  cream  of  tartar,  boil  il  fur  5  mirrutes,  ih  n  add  I  quart  of  a  strong 
decoction  of  black  oak  bark  and  3  ozi-i  of  tlie  Solmion  Murio  Giil;jh.T.te  of 
Tin,  No.  2 — iben  enter  your  urevious  wetted  yarn  and  boil  it  about  i  i  2 
or  2  hours,  wash  it  clean.  This  scailet  will  s'and  washing  in  soap,  is  ve¬ 
ry  handsome  and  will  not  (urn  crimson  I  ke  the  following  cochineal  scar¬ 
let  with  alkali,  and  is  considerably  cheaper. 

NO.  13,  SCARLET  WITH  COCHINEAL. 

To  lib  of  yarn — have  your  boiler  very  clean,  filled  with  water— when 
hot  pot  therein  loz  o'"  ( ochineal  previously  made  fine  in  a  coffee-mill  or 
mortar,  boil  it  foi'  a  few  minnies  and  add  2  ozs  cream  of  Tartar,  and  3-4 
oz.  of  Tumeric,  stir  it  and  add  3  ozs  of  .Vitro  Muriate  ofTin — solution  of 
tin.  No.  1 . 

Boll  your  previous  wetted  yarn  half  an  hour  tlierein,  wash  it  clean. 
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By  putting  in  this  exhausted  liquor  2  oz'’  of  alum,  and  1-4  nz  of  psarl  ask 
you  can  make  a  pretty  pink  by  bailin»;  warn  therein  for  15  minutas. 

NO.  14.  WOOD  RED.  ' 

To  5lbs.  Take  1  1-4  lbs  of  alum,  5  qts  of  sour  water,  as  in  remark 
No  10,  boil  your  yarn  for  -i  hours,  wrap  it  up  and  put  it  ai^ay  in  a  cool 
place  for  3  or  4  days,  then  rinse  it,  boil  off’Slba  ol  {Irazil  wood  lor  two 
hnuis  — take  o  t  the  chips  and  add  to  the  dye  2ozs  ot  alum,  after  dissolTed 
boil  your  yar.'i  tlierein  tor  2  liours  ami  wash  ii  clean.  Remark — By  ad¬ 
dins;  1-2  Ih  of  madder  to  the  Brazil  liquor  after  the  chips  are  taken  out» 
It  will  make  the  colour  more  permar.pnt. 

NO.  1.5  LIGHT  RED. 

Yarn  that  is  previously  prepared  with  alum  and  cream  of  tartar  or 
iotir  water  as  iu  No.  i  4,  and  boiled  in  ties  exliaitsted  liqu.u  for  one  hour 
will  make  a  fine  light  red;  ,i  haml-ome  lighter  shade  fur  carjretting- 

^0.  16.  BLOOD  RED. 

To  51  hi*  Bi'll  your  xarn  for  2  hours  in  1  l-4lb.s  alum,  and  5  qtS  of 
«onr  water,  oi  4  ozs  of  crude  taiiar,  rinse  it,  tliCMi  take  4  ozs  aranett# 
rub  it  tietween  your  haiid.-.  in  waroi  water,  until  diS'-ol ved,  pul  it  in  boiler 
add  2  ozs  |uit.)«.ii,  or  4t)z.s  peail  a»h,  or  2  q"s  strong  lye,  stir  it  up  and  boil 
youi  varu  a  iialf  an  hour,  then  make  a  fri-sti  liquor  wiili  4  Ihs  of  Brazil  wool!, 
boil  it  ill  w..t'-r  for  two  hours  after  taking  out  the  chips,  boil  your  yarn 
theiein,  for  two  liours  makes  a  very  pretty  cidour. 

NO  17,  CRIMSON. 

Is  dyed  red  either  by  No  10.  14.  15  or  IG.  tlien  your  h  dler  is  filled 
with  wafer,  vrlieu  boiling  hot,  put  tlierein,  for  slbs  of  ram,  1-2  lb  iiard 
soap  previously  dissoUed  in  cliamber  ly'e,  run  your  yarn  for  ten  minutes, 
wash  it  cleian-  This  is  a  colour  very  much  worn  for  liusey  filled,  on  a 
blue  cotton  chain. 

NO  18,  CRIMSON,  WiTM  COCHINE'.L. 

To  olbs  fine  gfoods— ILive  your  boiler  clean  and  filled  w'ilh  vrater, 
dissolve  therein  G  ozs  al.ini,  4  ozs  cream  of  tartar,  1  U2  oz-  of  cochineal 
finely  powdeied,  boil  it  up  together,  then  add  6  ozs  of  the  -.oluliuu  of  tin, 
No  1,  enter  your  yarn,  previously  wettnl  and  tioil  it  fur  one  liuur,  then 
boil  1  lb  of  Brazil  vrood,  fi'r  two  liours  af’er  removing  the  chips,  add  2ozs 
of  alum  and  4  of  pearlash,  enter  you  yarn  and  boil  it  for  uiie  hour,  ar^ 
wash  it  clean. 

NO.  19,  ANOTHER. 

To  5  Ihs  —  A  full  crimson  is  made  of  cochineal  fir  fit  e  goods,  fill  your 
boiler  vvitli  \va:er,  dissolve  therein  1  lb  of  alum,  6  ozs  of  tm  soliiliou.  No 
1,  boil  your  yarn  therein,  for  one  hour,  then  put  in  fresh  water  in  your 
boiler,  and  put  tlierein  5  ozs  of  finely  powdered  coehi  eal,  b  »il  it  and  add 
4  ozs  of  alum,  and  3  ozs  of  tin  liquor,  No  1,  boil  it  for  one  hoii'-  more,  then 
wash  it  clean— if  you  want  it  more  hlueish  add  2  ozs  of  pi  arlush 

NO.  20.  PINK. 

By  adding  to  the  dye,  No.  19,  4  ozs  more  alum,  and  2  ozs  pearl-ash  , 
white  yarn  boiled  therein,  makes  a  beautiful  pink. 
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NO.  21.  ANOTHER  PLNK. 

To  5  lbs, — Take  10  ora  alum,  5  ozs  rieam  (a^tar,  2  1  •£  ozs  cochineal 
in  fine  ponder,  boil  it  for  5  mmufeH,  then  ailtl  2  ozs  tin  liquor,  no  1, 
boil  your  'vet  \arn  therein  fer  one  hour,  your  will  hasre  a  fine  colour — 
wash  it  dean. 

After  no.  2l  i*!  coloured,  put  in  the  same  liquor  5  ozs  alum  2  1-2 
cream  tarliir,  aft*  r  dissolved,  it  will  colour  3  lbs  more  of  a  lij^litfr  shade 
by  boilincr  it  a  half  an  hour  therein. 

N.  B  — B}- addinij  to  this  (lye,  a  little  alkali,  potash,  pe?rl-»*h  or  lime 
w.atcr  will  nKvaya  n-uke  different  shades,  so  liiat  you  canal'.?aya  itriegate 
your  shades  at  pjeasuie. 

ay;  22.-nOSF.  COLftUR. 

To  5  lbs — Fill  ynnr  well  scour*  il  kmlo  '<ith  wafer,  ^lien  boiling  hot 
put  thciein.  2  1-2  ozs  o(  powdered  rocliineal,  5  ozs  cienm  ol  t.ir»,<r,  b.>il  it 
np,  then  add  10  ozs  ol  »*tluiii>n  of  tin  (no.  l,)boil  your  wet  yam  therein  for 
one  hour,  and  wasli  it  clean* 

AO.  23,  WINE  COLOUR. 

To  5ibs — Colour  the  yarn  a  pinl<,as  in  no.  21,  then  have  f  e.«h  water  in 
your  boiici,  atld  thereto  1  i  2  Ihs  mailder,  boil  your  pink  yarn  tla-rein,  for 
one  h’jur  and  yon  will  have  a  lich  wine  colour. 

NO.  24.  OBANGE. 

To  5Ibs — Make  strong  solution  of  black  oak  l)ark,v,  hicli  liquor  will  look 
very  brow  n,  alter  taking  nut  the  bark,  add  4  ozs  of  alum,  au.i  lOozsof 
solution  of  tin,  no.  2,  stir  it.  and  cMiter  ymr  wot  yarn,  bnil  it  for  five  min¬ 
utes,  take  u  out  and  wafh  it  clean,  lids  cidonr  strikes  ^ery  quirk,  it  is  ve¬ 
ry  brilliant,  the  same  you  see  in  stores,  tlie  handsome  yellow  flannels. 

NO.  25.  ANO  THER. 

This  is  nearly  ns  pretty  as  no.  24,  aiol  is  made  thus; — make  asfronw 
decoction  of  the  same  bark,  then  add  I  lb  nl  aliHn.  alter  dis-nlvcd,  scrape 
'  therein  a  lunip  of  chalk,  as  big  as  a  walnut,  then  enter  your  \  arn  and  btil 
for  10  minutes.  'I'liese  two  colours,  no  24  and  25  wdl  make  difl’erent 
shades,  from  tlie  natnra!  Orange,  to  the  lightest  straw*  coioiir;  take  out  the 
orange  after  five  minutes  boiling,  then  add  2  ozs  alum,  and  5  (>Z£  solution 
of  tin,  or  instead  lln  ieol  more  clialk,  enter  4  Ihsof  yarn,  it  will  make  the 
next  shade:  take  this  nut  alter  five  minnte.s  boiling — add  to  the  same  li- 
^  qnor,  1  oz  alum,  and  2  ozs  tin  solution  which  will  give,  *-1111  a  lighter  shade  ^ 
and  will  he  as  brilliant  as  tlie  other,  but  it  slinulo  be  taken  care  that  tho 
outside  of  the  bark  should  he  shaved  of}’,  or  it  will  make  the  colour  too 
brown. 

NO.  26  YELLOW. 

.  To  5lb« — Boil  your  yam  in  1  1  4lbs  of  alum,  and  4  ozs  of  cream  of 
tartar,  for  2  lionrs,  nnse  it.  then  boil  ofl'  1  1-2  Ihs  of  Fustic  in  sufficient 
water  for  one  hour,  take  out  the  chips,  add  2  ozs  alum  to  rai.se  the  colour, 
then  enter  your  yam  and  boil  it  for  half  an  linur,  vvasli  it  clean.  This  is 
a  dull  colour,  but  it  makes  a  very  good  standing  daik  yellow. 

NO.  27,  ORANGE. 

Take  the  yarn  dyed  in  No,  26,  and  run  it  fifteen  minutes  through  (h« 
exhausted  red  liquor,  no.  10  or  14,  wliere  tlie  yarn  has  been  dyed,  but  th« 
madder  dye  is  the  best. 


A^'O.  23,  DARK  ORANGE,  WITH  COCMINE  A 

To  5  lbs  — For  fiiie  goods  mdke  a  decoction  of  black  oak  bark,  boi!  ths 
bark  ou'y  f)  minutes,  take  it  out  and  add  4  ozs  alum,  2  ozs  cochineal  Ili 
pov.'dcr.  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  then  add  lo  ozs  solution  of  tin,  no  en¬ 
ter  your  yarn,  and  boil  it  for  15  or  20  minutes,  take  it  out  and  wao’i  it 
clean  ado  to  the  same  liquor  2  ozs  alum,  5  ozs  solution  of  tin,  no.  2, -an- 
let  oilier  wet  vara,  boil  for  hall  an  hour  which  will  make  likewise  a  pret¬ 
ty  light  shade. 

JYO.  29,  BUFF. 

To  5  lbs — fill  your  boiler,  put  therein  4  ozs  alum,  4  o.^s  crude  tartar, 
S  czs  solution  of  tin,  no  3.  boil  your  yarn  therein  1-2  an  hour,  l  inse  >  ■.,  liR 
your  boiler  again  and  boil  off  8  ozs  fustick  for  1-2  an  hour,  take  out  the 
chips  add  2  ozs  of  madder,  run  your  goods  through  for  eight  minutes 
and  wash  them  clean. 

AiO.  SO,  ANOTHER. 

Toolbs — Boil  off  lO  ozs  Fustick,  take  out  the  chips,  add  3  ozs  mad¬ 
der,  run  your  goods  for  five  or  ter.  minutes  tlirough  it,  then  wash  ihein 
cleaj:. 

iVO,  SI.  BUFF  BROWN. 

To  5  lbs — Make  a  tolerable  strong  solution  of  sumac,  boil  off  fuslick 
rr  black  oak  bark,  by  itself,  pul  to  the  sumac  liquor  as  much  as  you  deem 
proper  to  make  the  shade,  then  add  2,  3  or  4  ozs  madder,  according  to  tbo 
shade  required,  run  your  goods  for  10  minutes,  take  it  out,  darkening;  it  off 
rith  blue  stone.  Remark — this  colour  can  be  made  ofdifterent  shau?.;,  & 
they  are  all  very  handsome,  you  can  make  them  more  red  by  adding  mad- 
lier  or  more  y  dlow  or  darker  by  blue  stone-by  using  a  little  copperas  ar.d 
logwood  to  darken  it  off,  it  will  make  another  shade  irtciining  to  cinaarnoj. 

Fullers  should  dye  this  colour,  which  ought  to  bo  made  darker  foriia- 
sey  or  cloth. 

/  NO.  32.  BEST  PURPLE 

To  5lbs  of  fine  goods. — Dv,j  your  goods  in  the  warm  blue  vat,  no.  5, 
u  light  middle  blue,  v/ash  it  well  in  warm  water  as  cloth  in  the  fuih  . '  '  .;.ack, 
then  prepare  your  boiler  with  water,  when  boiling,  put  in  4  ezi  ef  aitic 
ground  c.icliineal,  4  ozs  alum,  4  ozs  cre  iui  of  t.artar,  15  ozs  sololicn  of  ttn, 
no.  1,  enter  your  goods  boi!  it  for  an  hour  when  it  m.akes  a  beautifu’  co- 

and  is  on!  j  used,  for  fine  brOad  cloths;  it  should  be  dyed  blue  Erat 
then  fulled  and  dyed  in  the  scarlet  dye,  as  before  described. 

NO,  S3,  COMMON  PURPLE 

To  5ll)s — Prepare  your  goods,  with  1  Ibof  aUim,4pzs  crude  tartar,  boil 
it  therein  two  hours,  rinse  it,  fill  your  boiler,  and  boil  off  8  ozs  of  Brazil 
wood,  take  oat  the  chips,  and  add  2  ozs  cochineal  g’ound,  8  ozs  rcki-ion 
of  tin,  no.  1,  boil  this  together  enter  your  g.ocds,  and  boil  it  for  one  !i  'Ur, 
then  empty  your  boiler,  and  fill  it  wit!i  fresh  water,  boil  off  tlierein  1  ih  of 
lo.qwood,  a  half  an  hour,  take  oat  tlie  chips,  raise  the  colour  with  2  (2s 
iduru,  then  add  5  ozs  chemic  let  it  bnil  uo,  and  then  entei  your  rdd  goods, 
rur  it  for  one  hour..  By  this  time  it  will  be  a  huiidsomc  colour —finisii  by 
washing. 


NO.  S4,  AN'OTIIER 

To  5lbs — This  colour  I  preftr  for  common  goods  as  it  is  suftl 
cienfly  permanent-  Dye  your  goods  in  a  warm  blue  vat.  no.  5  or  7  a  pale 
blue,  wash  it  clean,  llien  take  1  t-£  lb  alum.  5  oz  crude  tarter,  di.ssolve  in 
n  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  boil  your  goods  therein  for  two  hours,  raise 
it  well,  fill  your  boi  !er  &  boil  off  2  1-2  lbs  Biazd  for  2  hours, ’ake  out  chips 
and  boil  your  goods  foi  one  Imur,  therein;  you  will  imerove  the  coloui’  by 
adding  1-2  lb  madder  to  the  Brazd  liqa  ir;  then  boil  off  2  lbs  of  lojfwcod, 
raise  the  colour  wiih  2  oz  ofalum,  boil  your  guods  fur  one  hour,  which  will 
make  a  very  handsome  colour  especially  for  linscy. 

NO.  35,  C0M\50N  PURPLE. 

To  5lbs — Prepare  your  yarn  in  1  lb  of  alum,  and  5  ozs  of  crude  tar¬ 
tar  by  boiling  it  for  two  hours,  rinse  it,  then  boil  off  2  lbs  of  logwood 
for  3-4  of  an  hour,  take  out  the  chips,  raise  the  colour  with  2  nzs  ofalum, 
then  enter  your  goods  and  boil  it  for  one  hour,  liien  wash  it  clean. 

NO.  36  -LILACK. 

To  5  lbs — Lilac  is  a  lighter  shade  of  purple  and  the  best  in  fine  goods 
is  made  with  those;  dye  your  goods  a  pale  blue,  in  the  blue  vat  (no.  5  or  7 ) 
svash  it  well  —then  fill  yuur  boiler  with  water,  when  boiling,  put  therein 
2  1-2  ozs  of  fine  ground  cochineal,  6  ozs  cream  of  tartar,  8  ozs  solution  of 
tin,  (no.  2.)  then  enter  your  p  ile  blue  goods,  boil  it  one  hour  and  wash  it. 
You  can  make  this  of  different  sliades  by  making  the  pale  blue  lighter  and 
reducing  tlie  red. 

NO.  37,  ANOTKER; 

To  5  lbs — Pale  blue  your  goods  as  ’in  (no.  36.)  wash  it,  then  prODarc 
it  by  boiling  in  1  lb  of  alum,  and  4  ozs  crude  tartar  or  two  hours,  .vasIi 
it,  then  boil  off  1  lb  Brazil,  and  I  lb  log.v'-ol,  take  out  the  chip?,  then 
raise  the  colour  with  2  ozs  of  alum,  boil  your  goods  tiierein,  for  one  hoa.^ 
and  wash. 

You  can  likewise  make  different  shades  of  this  lilack,  by  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  Brazil  and  logwood. 

NO.  38,  COMMON  LILACK. 

To  ^ibs — Boil  lib  of  logwood  in  .sufficient  water,  for  1-2  an  hcr.r  taka 
out  the  chips  and  dissolve  in  the  dye 5  ozs  logwood,  boil  your  yarn  tiierein 
for  3-4  of  an  hour  or  one  hour;  a  lighter  shade  can  be  made  oci  of  the 
same  liquor. 

iVO.  39,  LIL.VCK  F.RO.M  CUT  BEAR. 

To5lbs — Fill  your  boiler  with  water,  when  hot  put  therein  13  ozs  of 
cudbear,  add  one  gallon  of  chamber  lye,  boil  your  yaru  therein  for  2  noura, 
makes  a  good  and  dieap  colour,  w,ish  It  clean.  The  cudbear  re.senbles 
sac  dve.  but  looks  more  blue,  and  before  it  is  put  into  the  boiler  it  ougiic 
first  to  be  mixed  with  hot  water  in  a  bowl  or  pitdier  on  accouni  of  the 
gum  that  is  united  with  it. 

A' 0.40,  peach  BLOSSO.'J. 

Is  made  in  the  same  liquor  after  Idack  :s  dye  !  out  0i  no.  CD,  r.ud  if 
you  have  to  make  it  fresh  take  I  oz  o?'  cudb.-av  of  2  ozs,  per  lb, 

like  in  no  39;  cudbear  will  likewise  make  it  pretty. 
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JV"0.41.  CLARET. 

To  5lbs — Take  114  lbs  of  cutibear  mix'd  liof  wafer  by  stirring 
it  r/itb  a  stirk,  (lien  put  it  in  the  b<nler  surf  boil  it  for  ore  hwjr,  tliea  en¬ 
ter  vour  ooods  and  boil  it  for  2  hour’*  —sir  and  r.ash  clean. 

NO  4:T 

Cudbear  gi ound  for  indigo  blue,  bv  colouring  varn  or  clofb  v^bicli  is 
to  be  an  itidigo  blue,  as  claret,  with  2  o^s  to  'lie  Ih  tbe  !>:i<ue  »»  in  :i".  41, 
taker  less  indigo  and  makes  a  more  fiery  blue;  if  gi?*?  it  that  violet  blue 
vfiiicb  is  so  muco  admired.  The  most  of  broad  clutb  in  Europe  is  ground¬ 
ed  more  or  less  with  cuilbear. 

NO.  43.  CLARET. 

To  5  lbs — Br'ilofl’.3-4  lb  of  Brazil,  8-4  Ih  logwood,  for  one  hour  aijd 
a  half,  take  out  tlie  tiiips,  add  3-4  lb  ofalum.  2  1-2  ozs  i-f  crude  tartar,  boil 
jOBf  got)ds  (herein  lor  two  hours — boil  olf  again  a  fresh  linnor  1  lb  of 
Brazil  for  two  hours — takeout  the  chips,  add  3  ozs  of  madder  and  3  ozs 
peariash,  boil  again  for  one  hour  and  wash. 

AO.  44,  AXOTilER. 

To  Sibs — Take  11-2  lb-  bearwood,  boil  it  for  fifteen  minutes,  add  3 
ozs  of  cream  of  tartar,  boil  your  yarn  for  two  hours  (herein,  sader  it  with 
Si  ozs  ofcuppeias. 

NO.  4.0,  CLARET  BR(!)WN. 

To  5  lbs — Bo:l  2  lbs  of  bearwood  for  t."n  minutes,  enter  your  yarn, 
boil  it  for  two  hours,  sader  or  darken  it  off  with  4  ozs  of  copperas, 

AO.  40,  DARK  BROWN. 

To  5lbs— Boil  1  ]  2  Ib-i  of  bearwuml,  l_g  lb  of  fuslick  for  one  hour, 
add  4  uzs  of  altun,  enter  your  gm.ds  and  boil  tin  ni  for  a  half  an  liour— 
take  them  out  and  have  a  decoc'iun  made  of  4  ozs  of  logwood,  put  (his  to 
jour  dye,  boil  your  goods  again  fur  a  l.alf  an  hour,  ni.ve  Ihem  and  add 

4  ozsorco[)peias,  and  boil  again  fifiten  minute.s,  ait  and  wash  ihem  well 

Before  I  go  any  furibtr  with  the  brown  recpipts  I  must  say  a  word  or 
two  to  the  dy.r.  Every  Dyer  co.mmonly  colours  a  Tier  a  .«ampm  ifi,e  is  a 
little  practised  he  will  see  diicctly  in  a  sample  what  d^e  sMiffs  there  are 
used  to  produce  the  colour;  in  red  brov'ns  die  red  is  (he*  siroiigest  dye,  if 
it  is  mi.xcd  with  yellow,  you  will  see  how  many  shades  of  either  dye  is 
used;  for  example,  in  tha(  dark  brown,  (no.  40.)  (heie  are  4  shades  of  red 
and  I  1-2  yellow,  then  the  darkening  or  sadening  is  immaterial  which  you 
can  do  more  or  less.  If  theie  would  be  more  yellow  it  would  come  to  the 
fdiade  (d'  a  snuff  brown,  more  yellow,  and  logwood  and  less  red  to  a  brown- 
olive,  no  red  at  all  to  olive — it  is  therefi  re  die  riiovt  convenient  f  r  dyersi 
especially  in  factories  to  Imve  the  liquor  for  sadening  always  ready  at 
hand  that  by  darkening  tbe  goods  jon  can  raise  them  out.  cmd'them  offand 
put  in  as  much  saddetiln;  as  you  think  proper-  raihpi- less,  for  yon  can  eav- 
ily  put  more  in.  For  browns,  bottle  greeirs  and  olives;  diegoods  should  be 

one  shade  ligliter  than  the  sample  for  die  press  will  tlaiken  it  one  shade _ 

for  sadening  I  found  best  to  boil  off  1  lb  of  loawnod,  for  a  liairnn'liour  in 

5  gallons  of  w  -ater,  lake  out  the  chips  and  add  2nzs  of  blue  stone,  and  4oz9 
ef  coppt^ras,  uliicli  sadening  you  can  use  likewise  for  drabs.  In  coarse 
f;oodEj  old  black  dye  will  do  to  darken  off  the  colours. 
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NO.  47.  CORBEAUS  OR  DARK  BROWN. 

To  5  lbs — Boil  3  1-2  lb-,  Brar  wood,  4  ozs  Fustic  for  10  minutes, 
enter  vour  yarn  and  boil  it  for  1  hour;  raise  and  cool  your  goods,  add 
ihe  decoction  of  1  pouiul  of  Logwood  and  4  ozs  of  copperas,  enter  your 
goods  again  and  boil  them  1-2  an  hour  longer,  then  wash  clean. 

NO.  48.  DARK  BROWN.  VERY  HANDSOME: 

To  5  lbs— Boil  8  ozs  of  cam  wood,  8  ozs.  saunders,  4  ozs,  Madder,  4 
ozs  brazil,  8  o/.s  fustic  for  2  hrurs--add  4  ozs  of  alum,  boil  your  goods 
for  1  Imur,  add  the  decoction  of  J  Ib  of  logwood,  4  ozs  of  copperas,  boil  it 
again  for  1-2  an  hour,  air  and  wash  well. 

N9.  49,  MIDDLE  BROWN. 

To  5  lbs— Take  4  ozs  cam  wood,  4  ozs  sanders,  4  ozs  brazil,  boil 
them  together  for  1  hour,  add  4  ozs  of  madder,  raise  your  color  with 
4  ozs  of  alum  enter  your  goods,  boil,  for  1  hour,  cool  them  ofl  and 
sader  with  a  decoction  of  1-2  lb  of  logA-ood  and  2  ozs  of  copperas. 

NO.  50.  LIGHT  BROWN. 

'I'o'S  lbs— Boil  your  yani  for  2  hours  in  a  preparation  of  3-4  lb  of 
alum  and  3  ozs  of  crude  tartar,  raise  it,  then  boil  4  ozs  S.iunders,  8  ozs  of 
cam  wood  4  ozs  brazil,  4  ozs  lustic  for  1  hour,  add  4  ozs  of  Madder,  raise 
tlie  colour  \vith2  ozs  of  alum,  enter  your  goods.  boil  them  (or  one  hour; 
take  them  out  and  cool,  sader  with  a  decoction  of  1-2  lb  ot  Logwood  and 
2  ozs  of  copperas. 

NO.  51.  LONDON  BROWN. 

To  5  lbs _ Boil  for  1  hour  8  ozs  of  Saunders  4  ozs  camwood,  8  ozs  of 

Brazil  2  ozs  of  fustick,  then  add  8  ozs  of  Madder,  raise  your  colour  with 
6  ozs  of  alum;  enter  your  goods  and  boil  them  for  1  hour;  cool  and  sad¬ 
er  with  1-2  lb  of  logwood  2  ozs  of  blue  stone  aiid  2  ozs  of  copperas. 

NO.  52  SPANISH  BROWN. 

5  lbs _ Boil  1  lb  of  saunders,  4  ozs  of  brazil,  4  ozs  of  cam  wood  for 

one  hour;  add  3  ozs  of  Maddei ;  raise  your  colour  with  5  ozs  of  alum,  boil 
your  goods  for  one  hour,  sader  with  2  ozs  logwood  and  8  ozs  of  copperas. 
^  N.  B.  After  you  put  the  sadering  in  your  dye,  you  must  always 
boil  it  for  SO  or  40  minutes  more,  and  always  wasli  them  clean. 

NO.  53.  MULBERRY  BROWN. 

To  5  lbs— Boil  1  lb  of  saunders.  1-2  lb  of  iiicaragiia  for  one  hour, 
then  add  4  ozs  of  madder,  4  ozs  of  alum,  4  ozs  of  crude  larla!;boil  your 
^oods  I  hour,  air,  then  sader  with  a  decoction  of  1  lb  logwood,  4  ozs  of 
blue  stone  and  1  oz  of  coppeias. 

NO  54.  SNUFF  BROWN. 

Yo  5  lbs _ Boil  2  Ibsof  lustic,  l2  ozs  of  cam  wood,  4  ozs  saunders  for 

I  hour-  raise  vour  colour  with  4  ozs  of  blue  stone,  enter  your  goods,  boil 
for  one’ hour, 'air  and  darken  off  with  coppeias. 

JVO.  55,  ANOTHER. 

To  5  lbs— Make  a  weak  decoction  of  black  oak  bark  and  Sumac  dis- 
soNed  therein,  5  ozs  of  blue  stone,  run  your  goods  therein  for  15  minutes; 
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then  rinse  and  boil  ofTS  tbs  of  fustick,  1-2  peck  of  walnut  hulls  and  1-2 
Ibot  cam  wood  for  1  hourj  enter  your  goods,  boil  for  1  hour  more,  air 
and  darken  with  copperas. 

NO.  5G.  BROWN. 

Walnut  hulls  boiled  will  make  a  brown  i'self  and  with  any  sort  of  red 
dye  stuff  alum  and  copperas  ci  blue  stone  will  make  it  of  elifl'eient  shades. 

AO.  57.  BROWN  OLIVE— DARK. 

To  b  lbs— Boil  S-4  lb  of  fustick,3  4  cam  w  ood  or  sandersj  S-4lb  of  log¬ 
wood  for  1  hour;  raise  the  colour  with  4  ozs  of  alum,  enter  vour  goods; 
boil  for  J  hour,  add  sader  w  ith  copperas. 

ANOIHER; 

To  o  lbs — Boil  1  lb  of  cam  wood,  saunders  or  brazil;  3-4  lb  fustick, 

4  lb  logwood  for  1  hour,  add  4  ozs  of  madder  and  3  ozs  of  alum,  enter 
your  goods,  boil  for  1  Ijour,  saden  with  copperas 

N.  B.  The  logwood  boiled  wiih  o( her  dye-stuffs  ought  to  be  boiled 
in  a  bag,  taken  out  before  (he  goods  are  entered,  otherwise  it  will  make  the 
goods  spotted. 

AO.  58.  OLIVE. 

To  5' lbs — Take  2  lbs  of  Custick,  a  little  Sumac,  boil  it  for  half  an 
hour,  add  the  decoction  to  5  ozs  of  logwood  witli  ten  of  alum,  4  ozs  mad¬ 
der.  boil  your  yarn  for  1  hour.cotii  and  saden  with  5  oz.s  of  copperas. 

AO.  59.  flNNAiMON. 

T'o  5  lbs — Boil  yoiiryani  in.  a  preparation  of  10  ozs  of  abini  and  4  ozs 
of  tartar  for  2  hours  riose  and  Ivoil  for  1  liour,  add  1-2  lb  ofsaunders,  l-2lb 
madder,  I  lb  fustick,  boil  yowr  yarn  lor  1  eour  llierein,  saden  with  copper¬ 
as. 

NO  60,  ANOTHER. 

To  5  lbs — Boil  n’r  1  h  oir  3-1 'b  baar  wood,  I  1-2  lbs  fustick;  boil  your 
yarn  therein  for  one  Iron-,  sa.lm  wi'h  c.oppc'ras. 

IV  f).  (il.  FAUN  CO  I  OUR. 

To  5lbs— Take  4  or.-- sainb*'  ;  i  oz  i.f  lusfick ;  1 -2 oz  brazil,  1-2  of  log- 
w'ood;  boil  for  I  iiour,  >d  I  ■  z  aiu.o  1  2  of  crude  tartar,  boil  your 
yarn  1  hour  and  sadc:,  iki  -1  i  nip.cra.s 

A(\  V’  \v:;  i-;  s;  ONE  COLOUR. 

To  5  lbs — Take  4  .  <  i  i  m  ;  1  ;  ■/.■i  lo'tick,  boil  half  an  hour;  boil 

vour  yarn  therein  oi.e  ho.;  : ro  m;  h  4  cz.s  ot  blne'tone;  saden  no. 

G2  with  copperas  iiisti  a  *  in  d‘:‘'s  another  sliade. 

A'O  t-P.  'A.'.i  i'i'H)  Dil.4B. 

To  5  lbs — Take  5  :■  i-.  ,  i.i^tick,  1-2  pecli  of  walnut  hulls, 

boil  together  for  haifa''  ,  .  io"  /  1  ^  'or  yarn  therein  for  one  hour  and 

.saden  it  off  with  4,6  '  k  .  '  o  .  4011.',  accordiug  as  you  wdsh  the 

sSiadt- 

NO.  V  A  ::  R  liRD  DRAB. 

'^I’o  5  lbs — 'Fake  <  I  '  ■■•'/.s  idac.k  oak  bark,  4  ozs  Su¬ 

mac,  boil  hall  an  liou'  . .  '  azciude  tdiiar,  2ozs  solution 
ol  till  DO.  2,  boil  your  ■.  :  :  ,  ,  ,  aaocn  with  4  ozs  of  copperas  or 

sii  oz.s  of  blue.sione. 
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AO.  05.  DRAB  IN  GENERAL, 

Make  .1  strong  decoction  of  Saniac  ami  Elder  hark,  run  your 
goods  through,  one  piece  after  the  other,  the  first  piece  will  he  the  darkest 
shade,  the  last  the  lighest,  then  sader  with  bhiestone,  it  will  produce  r 
more  blueish  drab  by  sadeniiig  with  coppens;  other  shades  by  adding 
logwood  liquor — otlier  shades  adding  black  oak  bark  liquor^other 
shades  by  adding  redwo-'d  liquor.  Where,  you  can  make  a  variety  of 
shades,  lime  wafer  or  white  chalk  used  witli  eiiher  will  produce  other 
shade.*,  cr  by  mixing  a  little  chemic  or  make  the  goods  first  11  liglit  pearl 
blue,  make  the  colours  before,  fulling,-  Maple  bark  and  Sumac  boiled  for 
one  hour  and  the  yarn  huiled  for  one  hour  tnorc,  then  saden  with  copper¬ 
as  makts  a  fine  blue  drab  or  lead  culourj  boil  this  lead  colour  in  walnui 
hulls  liquor,  makes  a  very  good  biown. 

Now  I  shall  describe  the  ditn-renf  shades  of  Green  and  Natural 
Green  which  is  hall  blue  r.nd  ball  yellow. 

(VO.  06.  GREEN 

To  5  lbs — Colour  your  yarn  first  :n  the  blue  vat  (no.  5  or  7.)  a  light 
fclue,  wasli  it  well  tlieii  take  t  1  4  lb  of  alum,  5  ■’K.',  crude  tartar  di.SsoIvod 
in  water  and  boil  your  goods  therein  tor  one  hour,  then  rinse  tliem  well, 
then  take  1-2  lb  of  fusdek,  boil  it  lor  half  an  Iniur,  take  nut  the  chips 
and  raise  tiie  colour  with  2  ozs  of  alum,  add  t.j  this  yeiiuw  dye  as  much 
sulphate  of  Indigo  or  chemic,  (no  4,)  tha-  von  w-ill  perc  ive  the  liqi'or  is 
a  nice  and  handsome  green;  stir  the  dye  well,  ihcn  enter  yonr  pale  bluu 
goods  and  bill  for  two  lioum;  afer  ha'f  r.n  lum  3  b.>!ling,air  your  goods 
when  you  will  see  whether  you  can  get  yaor  wished  fur  colmir;  if  too 
yellow  add  more  chemic,  then  enter  your  goods  again  and  bud  them,  af¬ 
terwards  take  tliem  out  and  wash  clean. 

Yon  can  make  almost  any  slinde  which  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
hv  itself  under  dilTercnt  names.  It  i^  olteu  fuoli-hl,  done  in  dye  books, 
I  will  only  add,  if  you  want  a  grass  "p  blnei-di  green,  ad.l  mure  tlunnic, 
»nd  less  chemic  will  make  it  mure  yellow,  you  can  likewise  colour  differ¬ 
ent  shade.s  out  of  ttic  same  liquo.-,  nhie.n  varie'ies  look  eo  well  in  carpets. 
Tills  colour  is  very  permanent  owing  t)  the  blue  it  lemites  in  tl:e  blue 

V2t. 

NO.  67.’  DOTTLE  GREEzN. 

Is  made  exacllv  Eke  (no  56.)  but  afier  half  an  hour’s  bo  ling  in  the 
flje  take  it  out  and  add  logwood  li(|Uor  and  copjiera.s  ami  bod  your 
goods  again,  in  this  manner,  yon  can  m.-ike  as  d  iik  a  <hade  a.s  you  lik,'. 
even  to  an  invisible  green,  which  co'onr  is  -.iKided  on  bLicic  with  a  green 

C>  tl  3 1  ^ 

Ano  h''r  bo  tie  green  is  n  a  le  without  il.e  h  ue  y  at,  but  is  not  so 
lasting  and  is  thus  m.ide; 

AO.  6S,  BOTTLE  GREEN. 

To  5  lbs — Biil  -2  lbs  of  fustick  fcir  half  an  hour,  then  raise  the  co. 
lour  with  4  oz-s  of  alum,  then  add  a  decoeiion  of  I  lb  of  logvvoid,  'Bo. I 
your  yarn  for  one  hour,  saden  it  wil  l  copperas;  y ou  can  make  ligliler 
shades  by  diminishing-  the  dye-stull'. 
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NO.  69.  Saxon  green. 

To  5  lbs _ This  colour  is  a  fugacious  colour  like  saxon  blue  (no.  8,) 

and  it  will  in  no  wise  resist  air  or  alkali,  but  is  a  very  useful  colour  for 

carpeting  and  is  made  thus.*  .  ,  r  i 

Boil  your  yarn  in  a  preparation  of  1  lb  of  alum  am!  4  ozs  ot  crude 
tartar  for  2  hours,  rinse  it,  then  fill  ydbr  boiler  with  wafer  and  boil  Slbs 
of  fustick  for  half  an  hour,  raise  your  liquor  with  2  ozs  of  alum,  then  add 
as  muchchemic  (no  4.)  as  you  may  think  will  give  you  the  shade  required. 
You  can  make  likewise  a  handsome  bottle  green  out  of  tins  dye  by  saden- 
ing  it  with  logwood  liquor  and  copperas.  Lighter  shades  you  can  make  by 
taking  out  life  darkest,  then  add  a  little  cliemic,  boil  your  yarn  therein 
makes  a  liahter  shade  and  so  on;  you  can  make  it  even  as  light  as  goslin 
green. 

NO.  ro.  INVISIBLE  GllEEN,  MADE  CUT  OF  BLACK  GOODS. 

To  5  lbs _ If  yon  bavc  a  black  piece  of  goods  and  wouUl  wish  to 

have  another  colour,  then  make  a  strong  decoction  of  fustic  or  blackvvood 
bark  raise  the  colour  with  3  -4  lbs  of  alum  and  4  ozs  of  crude  tartar,  then 
add  so  much  chemic  that  by  stiring  up  your  dye,  it  will  loox  a  b.ueish  green, 
boil  your  goods  therein  for  two  hours  and  you  must  have  a  beautiful  colour. 

NO.  71  BLACK;  TO  5  LBS.  OF  GOODS. 

I  shall  now  "'ive  a  few  receipts  for  Black;  the  first  is  made  in  Ger* 
many  and  Europe* in  general  on  fine  cloth.  Dye  your  goods  first  a  good 

pale  blue  in  a  blue  vai  (no  5  or  7.)  u  r  r  ,•  i 

^  Make  a  strong  decoction  of  Sumac  and  elder  witu  loof  fusl!c.v 
afterwards  boiling  for  one  hour,  take  out  the  dye-stufi  and  add  4  ozs  of 
madder  and  2  ozs  of  crude  tartar  with  4  uzs  of  bluestone;  them  enter 
vour  goods  and  boil  them  for  two  hours;  air  and  rinse,  then  boil  off  two 
pounds  of  logwood  for  half  an  hour,  run  your  goods  lor  one  hour,  cool  and 
dissolve  8  ozs  copperas  and  2  ozs  of  verdigivse;  bml  your  goods  agr.ui  for 
1  hour,  wash  in  soap-suds;  sometimes  the  goods  after  they  are  fulUd,  are 
again  run  tlirough  logwood  liquor  wherein  copperas  and  verdigrese  are 

divisoived. 

NO.  72.  COMMON  BLACK, 

To  5  lbs— Boil  off  2  lbs  of  logwood,  8  ozs  ol  fustick,  Sumac  and 
elder  for  one^iour,  take  out  the  dye-stuff,  enter  your  goods,  boil  them  for 
two  hours,  take  them  out  and  air  them,  add  8  ozs  ol  copperas  and  ol  blue- 
stone,  boil  it  again  for  one  hour  and  you  will  have  a  jet  black. 

NO.  73,  SLA.TE,  MOUSE  AND  ASH  COLOUR. 

Do  not  want  a  different  description,  as  Uiey  are  only  lighter  shades 
Black  and  can  all  be  made  in  the  same  liquor  or  dye— 1  have  to  re- 
tnark  here,  that,  wherever  in  these  forgoing  receipts  fustic  is  mentioned 
black  oak  bark  will  do. 
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COTT©I¥  BYES. 

I  will  now  describe  the  cotton  dyes  in  all  tiieir  various  branches. 
As  the  trfTkey  red  is  very  expensive  and  in  this  country  the  dying  comes 
as  high  as  the  cotton  ready  dyed  wdl  cost,  tliose  that  want  to  make 
use  of  it  will  do  better  to  buy  it  ready  dyed;  but  I  will  give  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it  whicii  will  be  permanent  enough  for  domestic  use.  But  I 
must  here  state  that  cotton  before  dyed  must  be  well  boiled,  on  account 
of  the  vegetable  glue  that  adheres  to  the  cotton  which  must  be  remo¬ 
ved  that  the  dye  may  impregnate  it  and  as  tliere  are  several  mordants 
to  be  used  ia  dyeing  cott6n,  1  shall  describe  them  as  follows  : 

NO.  74.  LIME  M'ATER. 

Taken  barrel  well  bound,  put  in  it  1  peck  of  unsl.acked  lime,  slack 
it  and  fill  the  barrel  with  water  as  long  as  there  is  a  skim  on  the  top;  af¬ 
ter  stirrino;  it  up  if  your  lioie  water  is  good,  when  you-take  any  out  fdl  it  up 
again  with  water — Ijme  water  in  tlying  Browns  and  blacks  is  a  very  good 
corrective  and  alterative,  wlien  the  goods  do  not  get  to  the  shades  re¬ 
quired  especially  for  cotton,  but  it  will  likewise  do  for  silk. 

NO.  75,  mordant  to  COTTON  AND  LINEN. 

For  yellow,  green,  and  red — Dis-olve  4  lbs  of  acetate  of  lead  (sugar 
of  lead)  in  two  gallons  of  hot  water,  put  in  a  half  barrel,  then  dis'solve  Sills 
of  alum  in  6  galif.ns  of  water,  add  it  to  the  sugar  of  lead  solution,  stir 
it  up  and  cover  it  over  for  use;  when  you  use  this  liquor,  you  must  alter 
stiring  it  up  let  it  settle  and  use  ihe.  clear  liquor  only;  when  weak  ad  d 
more  sugar  of  lead  and  alum, 

NO.  76  NlTR.VrE  OF  IRON. 

Old  iron  washed  clean  from  all  rust;  fake  2  lbs  of  nitre  acid,  mix  it 
with  one  quart  of  water,  tiieii  take  a  woolen  rag,  dip  it  into  the  aqua  fortis 
liquor,  rub  it  slightly  over  the  iron.  lay  it  in  the  sun  to  rust,  then  have  a 
barrel  well  bound  filled  with  water,  when  your  inm 's  well  rusted  wash  it 
in  the  water  in  the  barrel,  rub  tlie  iron  again  witii  the  acid,  after  nisting 
wash  it  in  the  barrel  as  before  and  so  keep  on  till  your  water  is  well  sat¬ 
urated  with  iron;  cover  it  well  for  use. 

NO.  77.  acetate  OF  IRON  OR  IRON  LIQOUR. 

,  Take  a  well  bound  barrel  put  therein  about  50  lbs  of  old  iron  well 
cleaned  from  dirt,  fill  it  with  good  vinegar  covered  up  and  in  three  or 
four  weeks  it  will  be  ready  .'’or  use,  but  as  much  older  this  as  liquid  gets 
80  much  more  it  improves  in  strength  and  so  much  better  for  use. 

No.  73,  muriate  OF  IRON. 

I.s  made  the  same  way  as  the  nitrate  (no  76.)  instead  of  Nitiic  acid 
take  Muriatic  acid  (spts  of  salt.)  * 

NO.  79.  BRAN  WATER. 

Pat  wheat  bran  in  a  pine  or  cedar  vessel,  scalded  with  boiling  wafer 
this  18  a  necessary  article  in  a  dye  house.  * 

INDIGO  BLUE. 

Good  standing  blue  on  Cotton,  Linen  and  Silk  see  no.  6. 
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NO.  SO.  LOGWOOD  BLUE. 

To  5lbs — Boll  yoar  cotton  or  linen  in  lye  for  I  hour,  wa^h  it  well, 
then  boil  off  6  ozs  of  Logwood  in  4  gallons  ol  water  for  l>2an  hour,  take 
*way  the  cliips,  then  aiid  1-2  oz  of  verdigrese  and  1  oz  of  alum,  boil 
your  cotton  for  five  minutes  and  let  it  lay  therein  till  cold,  wash  it  clean 
in  water. 

NO  81.  PRUSSIAN  BLUE. 

To  6  lbs. — Nitrate  of  iron  solution  weakened  with  water  and  your 
cotton  steeped  therein  for  6  hours  will  be  a  prepaiafive  for  the  blue; 
then  dissolve  1-4  lb  of  the  Prussiate  of  Potash  it.  gaMon  of  water  with 
4  ozs  of  oil  of  vitro!;  then  run  your  cotton  through  till  blue  enough;  wring  it 
well  and  wash  it  in  a  stream  as  soon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  oxid  of  iron, 
the  cotton  must  be  well  washed,  you  can  dip  one  parcel  after  another  in 
the  Nitrate  of  Iron  aiidiun  it  through  the  prussiate  of  po'a-h  till  the  colour 
is  quite  eihausted;as  much  more  as  the  cotton  is  impregnated  with  the  oxide 
of  iron  so  much  darker  the  colour  gets,  this  is  a  handsome  colour  but  very 
fugacious;  if  the  cotton  after  i‘  is  boiled  is  first  run  in  a  solution  ol  cloride 
of  lime,  it  improves  the  colour  very  materially. 

NO.  82.  SKY  BLUE  AND  BROWN. 

To  5  lbs— Give  the  goods  as  much  colour  as  it  will  receive  from  blue 
vitriol,  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  then  run  it  through  lime  \t  ater,il  will 
make  a  durable  colour;  run  this  blue  through  a  solution  of  Prussiate  of 
Potash,  it  will  make  a  beautiful  brown. 

NO.  8S.  RED,  PERMANENT  MADDER  DYE. 

To  5  lbs  Cotton,  1st  operation — Boil  your  cotton  one  hour,  in  soft 
W'ater — -wash  and  dye  it.  2nd  operation — boil  it  in  2  lbs  pearlash  or  lye, 
with  one  gallon  of  lime  wafer  No.  74,  rinse  and  dry  it  3rd  operation  — 
boil  it  for  2  hours  in  water,  wherein  1  lb  o!  Iiard  soap  had  been  dissolved 
with  1-2  lb  Pearlash — wash  in  hot  water,  then  cold  water.  4th  opera¬ 
tion— Take  out  in  a  vessel  of  the  MordkntNo.  7.5,  as  much  as  will  cover 
the  cotton,  let  it  lay  it  in  a  soak  six  hours,  then  wring  it  hard  in  the 
vessel  and  dry  it  before  the  stove  heat.  5th  operation — Take  in  a  ves¬ 
sel  lime  water  No  74,  as  much  as  will  be  necessary  to  steep  your  cotton 
therein — squeze  it  well  with  your  hands,  through  and  tlirougli  for  ten 
minutes,  wring  it  hard  and  dry  it;  then  twist  twice  more  through  the* 
same  operation,  that  is  in  the  4lh  and  5tli,  ertreiigtiiening  the  mordant  and 
lima  water  every  time  with  fresh  lime  and  sugar  o.*'  lead. 

N.  B.  The  mordant  in  the  4ih  and  5tli  operation,  must  be  heated 
hand  hot,  after  you  have  it  3  times  through  4th  and  5th  operation,  go 
with  it  through  the  Gth, 

Take  1  lb  of  Pearlash,  dissolved  in  1  quart  of  liot  water,  and  melt 
therein  1-2  lb  ho^s  lard,  then  take  a  bucket — fill  it  half  full  wilh  hot  wa- 
ler — put  one  fifth  part  of  the  pearlash  liquor  to  the  water,  and  take  ,1  lb 
of  cotton,  work  it  through  and  through  with  your  hands,  wring  it  out — ■ 
gel  more  hot  water  to  flie  same  liquor,  and  another  5th  part  of  the  pearl  • 
ash,  and  another  Ib  of  cotton,  work  as  before,  and  so  go  on  till  your  cotton 
is  through — then  hang  it  up  and  dry  it.  7th  operation —Take  about  on© 
peck  of  fresh  sheep  dung,  put  it  in  a  tub,  put  sufficient  hot  water  thereon 
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to  cover  your  cotton,  tlicn  work  it  afipr  tlie  sheep  dung  is  well  mrxed, 
with  the  water  therein,  and  let  it  lay  foi  12  hours,  every  now  and  then 
turning  and  squeezing  it,  then  wring  and  rinse  it — wring  it  again  and 
dry  it  8lh  operation — Make  a  strong  sumac  decoction,  strain  the  liquor 
and  work  the  cotton  therein  and  let  it  Jay  for  12  hours,  wring  and  dry 
it.  9th  operation— Strengthen  your  mordant,  or  rather  lake  a  fresh  sup¬ 
ply  of  no.  65,  heated  and  work  and  lay  your  cotton  in  for  6  houre,  wring 
and  dry  it.  10th  operation — 'I’ake  soft  water  and  fill  your  boiler  and  as 
soon  as  hand  hot,  put  therein  Slbs  of  good  madder  tlien  have  your  cotton 
which  has  been  previously  wetted  in  hot  wafer  and  well  wrung,  on  slicks 
over  the  kettle,  let  it  tlien  rest  on  tiie  top  and  turn  your  cotton  con¬ 
stantly,  till  your  dye  is  boiling  hot,  which  you  must  regulate  your  fire  to 
be  in  1-4  hours,  then  lay  your  cotton  in  the  dye  and  keep  it  in  a  boiling 
heat  for  one  half  hour  more,  take  it  out.  wash  and  dry  it*  11th  opera¬ 
tion — Fill  your  boiler  with  soft  water,  cut  and  dissolve  1  lb  of  white  soap, 
put  it  in  your  boiler  when  hot,  put  in  your  dyed  cotton,  cover  it  well  that 
the  steam  cannot  scape,  boil  it  a  few  minutes,  let  it  stand  till  hand  warm, 
then  take  it  out  and  wash  and  ilry  it.  If  you  want  it  more  brilliant,  lav 
your  yarn  in  the  mordant  no.  75,  for  6  hours,  rinse  it,  then  boil  off  4  Ib^ 
brazil  wood  for  2  hours,  take  out  (he  chips,  raise  the  colour  with  6  ozs  al¬ 
um,  and  10  ozs  of  muriate  of  tin  no.  3,  stir  it  up  and  run  your  cotton 
Ihrougli  it  for  JO  or  15  minutes,  this  colour  will  stand  washing  but  not 
bleaching  like  turkey  red. 

NO.  84.  BRAZIL  RED -PREPARATION. 

To  1  lb — Boil  your  cotton  in  water  for  1  hour,  then  lor  *  hours 

wringing  and  washing  it,  tlien  boil  two  hours  in  soap,  ^'’nsh  it  in  warm, 
then  cold  water  to  get  the  soap  out,  3  ozs  of  hard  soap  is  sufficient,  then 
as  much  of  the  Mordant  liquor  No.  75,  hand  heat,  as  will  steep  it  for  6 
hours — then  wring  and  dry  it — take  another  bucket  and  as  much  lime 
water  No.  74,  as  will  work  your  cotton  conveniently — work  it  therein 
for  10  or  15  minutes — wring  and  dry,  and  again  heat  your  mordant 
liquor,  and  add  fresh  to  it,  from  No.  75,  as  may  be  necessary — steep  it 
again  for  6  hours,  dry  it. —  add  inoie  lime  water  to  the  former  and  work 
your  cotton  again  for  15  minutes,  and  so  do  it  for  three  times',  rinse 
lightly,  then  it  is  ready  to  coloui. 

Take  1  lb  of  brazil-wood,  boil  it  for  2  hours,  take  out  the  chips  and 
add  2  ozs  of  alum,  and  2  ozs  solution  of  tin,  enter  your  wet  cotton  and 
boil  it  for  iialf  an  hour,  then  let  it  lay  therein  till  cold,  wash  and  dry  it. 
You  can  make  tliis  more  permanent  by  taking  2  ozs  of  Madder  to  the 
Brazil- 

NO.  85.  DARK^RED* 

Take  (he  cotton  prepared  as  in  No.  84,  ateep  it  in  a  strong  decoction 
of  sumack,  for  24  hours,  rinse  and  then  colour  it  with  Brazil,  as  in 
no,  84.  You  will  improve  by  steeping  it  once  more  in  the  mordant  for  6 
Irours  after  sumack  steep,  and  before  colouring. 

NO.  86.  LIGHT  RED  INCLINING  TO  SCARLET. 

Prepare  your  cotton  as  in  no.  84;  then  run  it  through  a  decoctiom  of 
black  oak  bark,  then  dye  it  in  brazil  as  in  no.  84. 
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J^O.  87.  BROWN. 

All  the  different  shades  of  brown  you  can  make  with  the  above  red 
colours  no.  84,  85  and  86,  Take  off  the  iron  liquor,  no.  77,  into  a  buck¬ 
et  and  work  your  cotton  therein  for  15  m-inutes;  rinse  and  dry,  or  dissolve 
in  hot  water  4  ozs  of  copperas  to  the  lb;  wash  your  cotton  for  15  niinutes- 

NO,  88.  BROWN. 

W ork  your  cotton  alternately,  in  a  strong  hot  decoction  of  Sumac  and 
a  solution  of  copperas  in  hot  water,  for  4  or  5  times,  then  run  it  through 
lime  water, for  5  minutes,  then  run  it  through  a  strong  solution  of  black  oak 
bark,  wash  and  dry  it.  Another  shade  you  will  get  by  faking  the  iron  li¬ 
quor  no  77;  state  of  copperas  solution.  Another  shade  different;  by  taking 
Uie  nitrate  of  Iron,  state  then  above. 

NO  89.  ORANGE. 

To  1  Ib. — Make  your  water  hot  and  dissolve  therein  1  oz  aranette*: 
then  add  2  ozs  of  alum  and  2  ozs  of  pearlash;  work  your  boiled  cotton 
therein  as  hot  as  your  hand  can  bare  for  15  minutes;  then  wash  and  dry 
in  the  shade. 

NO.  90.  BUFF. 

Take  lib  of  copperas,  dissolve  it  in  hot  water  in  one  vessel,  and  strong 
lime  water  in  another,  or  instead  thereof  lye,  or  a  solution  of  pot  or 
pearl  ash;  work  your  cotton  alternately  for  1,  2,  3  or  4  times, .as  you  would 
wish  to  have  the  shade  w'liich  will  make  it  a  deep  green  c<)Iour,  but  let  it 
Irang  in  the  air  and  it  will  change  into  a  buff,  more  or  less  dark  according 
to  the  clipping;  to  make  the  orange  no.  91,  more  permanent,  it  is  first  dyed 
buffasinno.  91,  wash  it  in  either  case  first  in  clear  water,  then  take 
hot  water  with  1-2  pint  of  soft  soaj),  4  ozs  hogs  lard,  dissolved  in  hot 
lye,  added  to  it  and  work  your  cotton  therein  as  it  will  be  the  means  of 
softening  the  cotton,  otherwise  it  will  be  rough,  then  rin.°e  and  dry  it. 

JVO.  91.  PERMANENT  GREEN. 

Make  yonr  cotton  a  light  blue  in  a  cold  blue  vat  no.  6;  rinse  and 
then  work  it  in  the  mordant  liquor  and  linen  water  as  in  no. 84,  described j 
then  dye  it  in  yellow  dye  no.  92- 

NO.  92.  PERMANENT  YELLOW. 

FYepare  your  cotton  as  in  brazil  wood  no.  84;  then  make  a  strong  de¬ 
coction  of  black  oak  bark,  raise  it  with  scraping  therein  a  little  chalk; 
work  your  cotton  hand  hot  for  15  minutes,  wash  and  dry  it,  make  a 
strong  decoction  of  black  oak  Iwrk,, raise  it  with  1  oz  of  blue  stone,  wash 
your  cotton  for  lO  minutes  ano  let  it  dry  till  cold  and  you  will  have  a 
fine  good  colour  for  any  use,  and  of  different  .shades;  if  you  regulate  the 
shades  in  the  blue  vat,  by  colouring  son.e  brighter  and  some  darker,  by 
adding  logwood  liquor  to  the  yellow  dye,  you  can  make  different  shades 
of  dark  green. 

NO.  93.  ANOTHER  GREEN. 

Dye  your  cotton  a  pale  blue  as  in  no.  6,  rinse  it,  then  lay  it  in  a  hot 
solution  of  S  ozs  of  alum  and  2  of  blue  stone  for  12  hours,  then  dye  it 
with  the  black  oak  bark  as  in  no.  6. 
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NO.  94.  ANOTHER  DARK  GREEN  IS  MADE- 

Steep  your  cotion  in  a  hot  solution  of  4  ozs  of  alum,  for  £4  hours; 
then  make  a  decoction  of  4  ozs  of  logwood;  raise  with  one  ounce  of  pearl 
ash;  another  decoction  of  black  oak  bark,  raised  with  2  ozs  of  bluestone. 
work  your  cotton  hand  hot  in  those  two  decoctions  alternately  for  3  or  4 
times,  then  put  the  two  liquors  together,  lay  your  cotton  in  till  cold,  wash 
it  and  il  necessary  saden  it  with  copperas 

NO.  95.  DRABS. 

Combine  your  cotton  with  oxyd  of  iron,  that  is  to  say,  steep  it  for 
4  hours  in  either  a  solution  of  copperas  or  iron  liquor  No.  77,  or  Nitrate 
of  iron  No.  7C,  then  liave  a  weak  decoction  of  black  oak  bark,  raised 
with  a  little  chalk,  run  your  cotton  through  hot— you  can  make  d^flerent 
shades  according  to  the  strength  of  the  oxyd  of  iron  previously  used. 

NO.  9G.  OLIVE. 

By  raising  the  bark  solution  with  2  ozs  of  blue  stone,  slate  of  chalk, 
as  in  no.  9(5:  yau  will  litive  a  good  olive,  which  can  be  darkened  by  addinfr 
logwood  or  Sumac  liquor.  "  ” 

NO.  97.  PURPLE, 

Dye  your  cotton  middle  blue  in  vat  no.  fi;  prepare  it  as  in  red  no.  S4. 
with  a  mordant,  then  dye  it  with  brazil  as  in  no.  8-1 — lighter  shades  are 
made  by  decreasing  the  coIo't  which  wil!  make  a  violet  with  iron  liquor; 
no.  77.  chocolate  colour  of  dillerent  shades,  according  to  the  stren'^th  of 
the  dye.  ° 

NO.  93.  PURPLE— COMMON. 

Boll  1-2  lb  of  logwood  for  1-2  an  hour,  take  out  tli-*  chips,  then  dissolve 
therein  2  oz  of  alum,  boil  your  cotton  for  one  half  hour;  then  let  it  lay 
in  it  till  cold,  rinse  and  dry  it  in  tlie  .siiadc;  liahtcr  colours  can  he  made 
in  the  same  liquor  by  adding  more  alum,  it  vyill  make  a  peach  blosoin. 


Now  I  will  describe  the  cojours  with  solution  of  tin  as  a  mordant 
NO.  99.  QUERCITRON  BARK. 

Boil  your  cotton  and  dye  it  with  Quercitron  bark  as  in  no.  24. 

NO.  100.  RED. 

Boil  your  cotton  in  sumac  liquor,  wring  it  well;  then  lav  it  in  a  stiona 
decoction  of  sumac  for  24  hours,  ’vring  it  hard,  (hen  boif  I  lb  of  Nigar” 
aqua  to  every  lb  of  cotton  in  double  the  quantity  of  water  that  wilf  be 
sufficient  for  lib  to  colour  for  2  hours,  ffien  have  2  ve.ssels,  fill  one  with  as 
much  boiling  water  as  is  necessary  for  yonr  cotton  to  dip  in.  and  put  in 
your  other  ve.ssel  half  of  your  boilirio  red  liquor;  then  put  in  your  hot  wa¬ 
ter  .3  ozs  of  solution  of  tin,  no.  2.  for  every  ib  of  cotton,  hang'it  on  a  stick 

and  (urn  it  in  this  liquid  for  8  or  lO  minutes,  take  if  out  and  drain  it _ 

then  change  it  into  your  red  liquor,  turn  it  for  fifteen  minutes;  wrini>-  it 
slightly,  throwaway  that  liqour,  take  the  bal.ance  of  your  red  dve.  enter 
your  cotton  and  turn  it  for  15  minutes  more,  rinse  it,  and  you  will  have  a 
Tery  fine  colour- 
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NO.  101.  SCARLET. 

Boil  your  cotton  in  wafer  and  lay  it  in  a  strong  decoction  of  Silmac, 
for  24  hours;  wring  and  colour  it  exactly  as  i,o.  100;  instead  of  hot  water 
take  a  weak  decoction  of  Black  oak  bark;  put  therein  your  solution  of  tin, 
aad  then  run  it  throng!)  (he  nicaragua  liquor  as  above. 

NO  102.  SPANISH  BROWN. 

Dye  it  the  same  as  no.  loO,  (hen  work  it  for  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
iron  liquor  no.  77.  N.  B.  'I'heiron  liquor  in  any  colouralter  iiaving 
used  It,  you  must  always  put  hack  again  in  the  barrel  to  the  iron;  occa' 
sionally  fill  it  up  witir  fresh  vinegar. 

.  NO.  103.  BLACK. 

Boil  your  cotton  in  sumac  liquor,  then  lay  it  for  24  hours  in  a  strong 
decoction  of  sumac,  wring  it  well,  then  take  into  a  vessel  from  the  iron 
liquor  no  77,  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  wash  your  goods,  then  lake 
likewise  in  another  tub,  lime  wafer,  then  work  your  goods  alternately 
back  and  forward  till  all  looks  pretty  black;  if  it  slionkl  not  get  black 
enough,  take  4  ozs  of  copperas,  d  ssolve  it  in  Sumac  liquor,  work  it  2  or 
S  times  more — every  time  wring  it  hard  and  let  it  have  tl  e  alirosplieric 
air  at  intervals  fora  few  minutes,  then  when  it  comes  out  of  the  lime  water 
last,  rinse  it;  thus  working  the  goods  back  and  forward  can  be  done, 
with  the  liquid,  band  warm;  then  make  a  decoction  ot  logwood,  throw 
it  boiling  over  your  goods,  and  let  it  lay  till  cold;  wring  it  hard;  wash  it 
clean.  If  your  cotton  should  have  a  rusty  cast  run  it  again  through  weak 
lime  water. 

NO.  104.  SLATE. 

This  colour  is  only  a  ligther  shade  than  black,  can  be  made  in  the 
same  liquor,  or  in  fresh,  but  in  a  weaker  state. 

MOUSE  AND  ASH  COLOURS. 

M  oiise  and  Ash  colours  are  likewise  only  light  shades  of  black. 


SsIEi:  and  its  Colesirs. 


I  shall  now  give  a  description  of  Silk  and  its  colours.  Silk  is  an 
animal  proGiiction  and  has  a  great  cohesion  with  tlie  animal  gum,  and 
cannot  receive  the  colour  all  Ibis  gum  is  loosened  and  extracted.  Silk 
has  likewise,  natura.ly  a  glossy  appearance,  which  Uie  Dyer  must  always 
try  to  preserve,  as  artificial  glo>s  wiil  only  last  for  a  while,  which  the 
dyer  of  course  must  put  on  such  si^ks  as  have  been  in  use,  as  in  gar¬ 
ments  Sic. 

I  will  here  describe  a  mnnlanl,  wliich  is  always  used  either  hand 
warm  or  cold;  as  the  heat  of  boiling  would  destroy  the  glossy  appearance. 

NO.  105.  MORDANTS  FOR  SILK. 

Dissolve  2  lbs  of  alum  and  2  ozs  cream  of  tartar  in  4  gallons  hot  wa¬ 
ter  Mid  keep  it  for  use.  In  this  strength  you  must  always  keep  this  solu¬ 
tion  by  adding  more  alum,  as  soon  as  it  gets  exhausted.  Silk  has  common¬ 
ly  a  yellowish  colour  which  the  gum  increases  and  must  therefore  be  ex- 
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traded;  and  (he  silk  made  as  white  and  clear  as  possible,  to  receive  the 
light  colours  and  is  done  as  follows  : 

Take  clear  soft  water,  diisolve  (herein  to  ever)'  lb  of  silk  1-4  lb  of 
white  soap;  (N.  B. — have  your  copper  well  scoured;)  then  have  your  silk 
put  neat  together  in  4  oz  hanks,  lied  very  loosely  with  fine  strings,  cotton 
or  linen,  lie  it  6  or  8  times  round  the  hank,  then  put  it  into  a  fine  thin 
wove  cotton  bag  or  gauze;  then  enter  it  in  your  boiler  and  boil  it  for  2 
hours,  taking  care  that  the  bag  is  always  covered  with  the  liquid  and  not 
pressed  together;  after  boilin g' two  tiours  take  it  out — drain  it  and  after 
cooling  so  that  yon  can  work  it  with  yonr  hand —wring  it  well — tlien  wash 
itpn  a  clean  strained  hnt  Bran  water — after,  in  clear  soft  warm  water,  and 
then  in  cold.  If  you  want  it  more  white  tlirovv  in  oil  of  Vitriol,  Cork, 
Flour,  Rosin  or  Sugar,  till  quite  blank,  then  acidulate  water  therewith,  so 
that  you  can  las*c  the  acid  on  yonr  tongue — lay  in  your  silk  for  6  hours, 
then  wring  it  out,  wash  it  clean,  in  running  water,  and  dry  it.  If  you 
'vant  to  keep  it  in  a  white  slate,  blue  it;  for  this  purpose  take  1-4  oz  of 
Prussian  blue,  dissolved  in  6  gallons  of  water — lay  your  silk  therein  for 
two  hours-  if  it  siiould  feel  rough  run  it  through  warm  water  wherein  a 
little  soap  is  previousdy  dissolved.  Indigo  will  do  as  wtdl  for  bluing  as 
the  Prussian  blue.  ^Sulphering  silk  can  be  dune  for  white,  as  will  be 
described  hereafter  in  scouring  wool. 

NO.  106.  INDIGO  BLUE. 

Wet  your  silk  and  dye  it  in  any  shade  in  the  vat  either  no.  S,  or  6, 
then  rinse  it  well,  and  take  two  gallons  of  soft  wafer,  di.ssolve  therein  I 
cz  of  white  soap  to  tlie  lb  of  silk;  adil  1  pint  of  lime  water  thereto  and 
and  wash  your  silk  therein;  afterwards  in  warm  bran  water,  llien  rinse  it 
in  clear  water  It  is  more  convenient  to  make  a  lather  with  lime  water 
and  white  soap;  when  silk  wants  washing  take  of  that  lather  iri  warm  wa¬ 
ter  and  wring  your  gcods;  it  keeps  the  silk  soft  and  glossy;  take  1-4  of  a 
Ibof  white  soap,  heat  1-Q  gallon  of  lime  water  and  dissolve  the  soap  there¬ 
in. 

NO.  107.  TURKISH  BLUE. 

... 

To  1  Ib  Silk — Take  1.2  nz  Cochineal  in  fine  powder,  put  it  in  boi!" 
ing  water,  have  your  kettle  previously  well  scoured,  boil  it  for  a  few  ini* 
KUtes,  then  add  2  ozsofalum  and  2  nz  of  Murio  Sulphate  of  Tin  no  2, 
boil  for  1-2  an  Iionr,  then  take  it  out  and  wash  it  well;  fill  your  kettle  n- 
gain  w  ith  fresh  water,  when  hot  put  therein  as  much  chernic  no  4,  as  w  ill 
make  your  liquor  look  a  dark  blue;  raise  tlie  colour  with  2  oz  of  alum,  enter 
your  silk  ami  boil  it  for  1-2  an  hour;  then  wash  it  clean  in  bran  water  — 
then  rinse  it  in  fresh  w.oter.  I/'diter  shades  <  an  be  made  after  the  first 
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pound  is  dyed,  in  the  cochineal  liquor,  add  1  oz  more  of  alum  and  1  1-2 
ozs  solution  of  tin;  boil  another  Ib  of  silk  therein  for  1-2  an  hour,  fake  it 
out  and  rinse  it,  and  tlien  add  1  oz  more  of  alum  with  a  little  chernic;  then 
boil  your  2nd  parcel  of  silk  therein.  N.  B.  Silk  should  never  boil  hard; 
the  water  should  be  kept  in  a  gentle  healed  agitation. 

NO  108.  SAXON  BLUE. 

Wet  yonr  Silk  In  warm  water,  then  lay  it  in  the  mordant  no.  105,  for 
48  hours,  then  take  it  out  and  rinse  it  well,  have  your  kettle  filled  with 
clear  water;  when  hot  put  therein  as  much  of  the  chernic  as  you  wish,  to  , 
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have  your  colour  which  you  can  perceive  in  the  liquor;  then  add  1  oz  so¬ 
lution  of  tin  no  2  enter  your  silk  and  simmer  it  for  1-2  an  hour,  then 
rinse  in  warm  water  mixed  with  I  pint  of  the  lather;  then  wash  it  in 
clear  clean  water. 

No.  109.  PEARL  BLUE. 

Add  to  this  exhausted  liquor  or  dye  no.‘l08,  2  ozs  of  alum  and  the 
decoction  of  1-2  oz  Brazil;  run  your  silk  throug-h  it  fur  5  or  10  minutes 
then  w'ash  with  water  anef  latlier. 

NO.  no.  ULTRA  MARINE. 

Take  any  quantity  say  2  lbs  of  muriatic  acid  (spt.  salt)  dissolve 
therein  as  much  copper  filings  as  it  will  dissolve,  then  take  the  clear  liquid 
in  another  vessel,  and  add  to  it  by  degrees,  as  much  of  spt.  of  Ammoniac 
till  it  is  saturated;  then  have  fresh  warm  wafer  and  add  as  much  of  the 
solution  as  will  n  ake  the  liquid  a  fine  pale  blue,  and  the  liquid  taste  con- 
•siderably  sour,  then  nin  your  silk  for  1.5  minutes. 

NO.  Ill  SKY  BLUE. 

Give  your  goods  as  much  as  it  will  receive  or  fake  in,  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  bluestone,  then  run  it  through  lime  water,  makes  it  very  durable; 
wash  it  in  bran  water. 

NO,  112  PRUSSIAN  BLUE. 

Dissolve  5  ozs  of  copperas,  run  your  silk  therein  for  ten  minutes,  rinse 
clean,  then  have  a  solut'u  n  of  prussiate  of  potash  in  another  vessel,  add  a 
little  sulphuric  acid,  and  immerse  your  silk  in  it  for  ten  minutes,  riase  it, 
then  take  1  pint  urine,  or  chamber  lye.  boil  and  j^kim  it,  then  put  it  in 
about  4  gallons  of  water,  add  1  gill  of  vinegar,  and  run  your  silk  tlirouo-h, 
then  w'asli  in  clean  water.  . 

NO.  113.  PRUSSIAN  BLUE,  OF  DIFFERENT  SHADES. 

Impregnate  each  parcel  of  siik,  with  a  different  proportion  of  the  oxid 
of  Iron,  by  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  difierent  strength  fur  the  deeper 
colours. 

Take  the  iron  liquor  no.  77;  and  for  the  lighter,  the  sulphate  of  iron 
(copperas,)  iinmer.se  in  each  suluiion  2  parcels,  then  rinse  it  in  separate 
waters,  each  parcel  is  then  (iii)pe(l  in  distinct  baths  of  the  prussiate  of 
potashr+hc  quantity  corresponding  with  the  oxyd  of  iron  previously  united 
to  it  (that  is,  the  silk  that  had  the  strongest  solution  of  iron  must  likewise 
have  tLe  strongest  prussiate  of  Potash  solution)  with  this  precaution  the 
desired  shades  will  be  obtained. 

The  lighter  shades  will  iiavc  a  greenish  cast,  but  washing  well  in  run¬ 
ning  water  will  soon  produce  the  colour  to  a  certainty. 

NO.  Ill  DARK  RED. 

To  lib — Make  a  decoction  of  4  ozs  of  niit  galls,  by  pounding  them 
fine,  and  boil  in  2  gallons  of  water  for  1-2  an  hour,  strain  the  liquor, 
then  immerse  the  silk  therein  for  24  hour.s,  wring  it  well  into  the  liquor 
(this  gall  liquor  you  can  always  ii>e  by  adding  fresh  galls  boiled  in  water,) 
then  make  a  preparation,  dissolve  4  ozs  alum,  1  oz  sal  ammoniac,  1  oz 
cream  of  tartar;  dissolve  these  drugs  in  boiling  water  and  steep  your  silk 
therein  fur  43  hours;  then  boil  off  1  lb  of  brazil  for  2  hours,  strain  the 
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liquor,  and  add  2  ozs  of  madder,  enter  your  silk  that  had  been  previously 
rinsed  after  ii  came  out  of  alum  liquor,  and  keep  it  1-2  an  hour  in  a  boil¬ 
ing  heat,  or  very  slow  boiling;  let  it  cool  off  half  an  hour  lot  ger,  then 
wring  it  well,  and  wash  it  with  water  and  lather,  rinse  it  in  clean  water. 

NO.  115.  RED  BROWN. 

Dissolve  4  ozs  of  Copperas,  1  oz  of  Blue  Stone  in  warm  water,  run 
your  silk  in  dye  no,  1 14,  till  it  is  brown  enough,  or  take  iron  liquor  no. 
77,  work  3'our  silk  therein,  will  make  a  brown  of  a  difiereut  shade. 

NO.  116.  LIGHT  RED. 

Gall  your  silk  with  2  ozs  nut  galls  for  24  hours,  then  wring  it — mak** 
a  mordant  of  4  ozs  of  alum,  2  ozs  Cream  Tartar,  dissolve  it  in  hot  water- 
steep  your  silk  therein  for  43  hours — ring  and  i  inse  it.  Boil  off  1  Ibof 
Brazil  for  2  hours,  settle  it  with  cold  water  and  decant  the  clear  liquor, 

,  add  2  ozs  solution  of  tin  No,  1,  stir  it  up  and  enter  your  goods — simmer 
it  for  S-4  of  an  hour,  let  it  lay  till  half  cold  airing  it  and  wash  it  in  warm 
water  with  lather — then  in  Bran  water,  and  then  in  a  running  stream  , 
as  usual. 

NO,  117.  BLOOD  RED. 

Gall  your  sil^in  4  ozs  nut  gall  for  24  hours — then  steep  it  in  alum 
mordant  no,  105  for  43  hours,  then  take  1-4  oz  of  aranetta  ilissolved  in  hot 
water — add  4  oz  of  Pearl  ash  l-2ozspt  sal  ammoniac,  previously  rinsed, 
work  your  silk  therein  for  30  miniUe.s,  rinse  it  again — then  make  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  1  lb  Brazil,  by  boiling  it  2  liours,  decant  from  the  dye  stuff,  raise  the 
liquor  with  1  oz  of  alum — simmer  your  silk  lor  3-4  of  an  hour  wash  it  a* 
usual. 

NO.  113.  SCARLET. 

Steep  your  silk  in  no.  105,  for48  hours,  rinse  it.  dissolve  1  «z  aranet" 
ta  in  hot  water,  add  1-2  oz  penrlash,  work  your  silk  for  1-2  aa  hour,  rinse 
then  boil  1-2  lb  of  brazil,  for  two  hours,  decant  the  liquor,  then  add 
2  oz  solution  of  tin  no.  3,  and  simmer  your  silk  for  one  hour;  >vash  it  in 
clear  bran  water,  and  than  in  running  w'ater. 

NO.  119.  CRIMSON. 

Make  light  shade  of  blue,  in  the  vat  no.  6,  then  colour  it  in  the  blood 
red  no,  1 17. 

NO-  120  LIGHTER  CRIMSON, 

Make  a  light  shade  of  blue  in  the  vat  no  6,  then  colour  it  in  the 
scarlet  dye  no.  119. 

NO.  121.  CRIMSON  OF  ANOTHER  KIND. 

Steep  your  silk  in  a  solution  of  4  oz  of  alum,  2  oz  nutt  gall,  2  oz  sal 
'ammoniac,  2  oz  pearlasli,  dissolve  these  articles  in  boiling  water — enter 
vour  silk  and  simmer  it  for  a  few  minutes — then  let  it  lay  in  it  for  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours,  rinse  and  then  boil  off  1  lb  of  brazil  for  two  liours,  decant 
it  off,  then  raise  the  colour  with  2  oz  alum,  and  2  oz  peai  l.t.sh,  enter  your 
silk,  simmer  it  for  one  hour,  fake  away  yimr  fire  anti  let  it  lay  1-2  an 
hour  longer  in  the  dye,  rinse  it  in  deal' water,  then  run  it  through  lime 
water — after  wash  it  with  a  strong  white  soap  lalUer,  then  rinse  it  in  bran 
and  clear  water. 
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NO.  122.  PINKS. 

Pinks  are  made  the  same  as  Crimson  no.  I2t,  only  the  proportions 
of  djre  stuff  very  much  decreased  to  the  shade  required. 

fNO.  123.  SCARLET  WITH  COCHINEAL. 

See  woolen  dye  no.  14,  only  instead  of  boiling  fast,  simmer  it, 

NO.  124  PINK  OF  DIFFERENT  SH.ADES, 

Steep  y(  ur  silk  in  mordant  no.  105  for  24  hours,  rinse,  then  take  1-3 
07.  cochineal  powdered,  boil  it  i'or  a  few  minutes,  tlren  add  2  ozs  solution 
of  tin  no.  3,  enter  your  silk  and  .simmer  for  12  asi  hour,  then  run  it  thro’ 
lime  water,  wash  in  lather  and  bran  water,  and  then  running  water,  with 
brazil  liquor,  this  way  you  can  make  al!  the  variety  of  shades. 

NO.  125.  DARKENED  WITH  MADDER. 

Steep  your  silk  in  mordant  no.  105,  rinse  and  then  put  1-2  lb  of  mad¬ 
der  in  your  boiler  willi  water,  when  hand  hot  add  2  ozs  solution  of  tin 
nc.  1;  enter  your  silk  in  a  gauze  b.i"  (that  llie  madder  grains  cannot  en¬ 
ter)  very  losely,  simmer  your  silk,  or  rather  keep  it  in  a  boiling  heat  for 
one  hour,  then  wash  it  as  usual,  this  is  a  very  permanent  colour,  and  will 
make  a  very  permanent  dye.  % 

NO.  126.  BROWN. 

By  running  it  through  the  acetate  of  Iron  no.  77. 

NO.  127.  browns  in  GENERAL. 

Steep  your  silk  in  1-4  Ihof  nut  galls,  then  in  mordant  no.  105,  for  48 
hours,  then  make  a  decoction  of  1  -4  ib  brazil,  1-4  sunders,  2  ozs  of  mad¬ 
der,  and  4  czs  of  fustic,  boil  fur  two  hours,  decani  otf,  then  simmer  your 
silk  for  one  hour,  saden  it  with  copperas,  blue  stone  or  iron  li([Uor  no.  77; 
wash  it  with  lather,  bran  and  clear  water.  W’lth  al!  the  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  red.  Dye  wood  mixed  wit  >  lust ic,  qu^rritio’i  bulk  oi^  arenetta, 
you  can  make  ail  tlie  different  si  ades  of  brown,  the  mordant  is  the 
same  as  in  no.  i27,  tire  sadening  likewise,  and  the  washing  also;  brouu 
inclining  to  yellow,  take  according  to  pFoportioii,  mure  yellow  dye  anti 
less  red,  a  lively  colour  is  given  in. 

NO.  123.  BROWN. 

Run  your  sky  blue  no,  111,  in  a  soliuioti  of  prussiate  of  potash,  run 
your  eilk  through  lime  water,  then  wash  it  as  usual. 

NO.  129.  PURPLE. 

Dye  it  middle  blue,  in  blue  vat  no.  C,  wash  it  in  wafer,  tiien  steep  it 
in  merdant  no.  I05.  rinse,  then  boil  olf  1-4  lb  braz  I  with  2  ozs  logwood, 
boi!  for  an  liuur,  tiecant  your  liquor,  add  1  oz  solution  of  tin  no.  3,  and 
2  czi  pearlash,  then  enter  your  silk  and  simmer  it  for  1  hour,  rua  ihiougli 
luiae  water  then  wash  as  usual, 

No-  130.  ANOTin-R. 

Steep  your  silk  in  niordai.t  no.  lOo,  for  2  1  hoiir.s,  rinse  and  boil  off 
1  lb  o)  li>gwooil,  and  1-4  lb  ol' brazil,  decant  your  liquor,  raise  t!ie  colour 
with  1  oz  alum,  and  2  of  tin  liq  lor  no.  3,  simmer  your  silk  for  1  hour, 
run  it  thiough  liina  water  and  wish  .as  usual. 
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NO.  ]3i.  LILAC. 

Are  ligliler  shailes  of  tlie  purple  no.  129  and  30^  you  can  make  dif¬ 
ferent  shades  b_y  diminishing  the  dye  stuff. 

NO.  132.  CINNAMON  COLOURS. 

Steep  In  mordant  no.  10.5,  for  24  hours — wash,  lliPit  boil  1  o*  sanders. 
1  oz  madder  and  4ozs  fustic  for  1  hour,  decani  your  dye,  and  add  I  pint  of 
iron  liquor  no.  77.  simmer  your  silk  for  1  hour,  wash  as  usual. 

Nol  133.  ANOTHER. 

Ran  your  silk  through  warm  water  with  a  little  lime  water;  then 
b  dl  for  one  hour,  saden  it  with  copperas. 

All  the  cinnamon  colours  can  be  n’ade  in  different  shades,  by  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  dye  stuffs,  and  then  sadening.  The  (iroportions  is  common¬ 
ly  one  part  of  red,  and  two  parts  of  yellow;  with  a  slight  mordant  the  co¬ 
lours  become  briglit. 

NO.  134.  FAWN. 

This  colour  is  a  very  light  cinnamon  but  a  liitle  more  sadening  in  it^ 

NO  135.  BUi  F. 

Is  a  still  lighter  shade  of  Cinnamon  and  Fawn  colours;  made  in  the 
same  manner;  but<thcy  are  all  run  iluougli  tbe  lime  water  and  then  wash¬ 
ed  as  usual  after  dying. 

NO.  136.  ORANGE. 

Dissolve  in  hot  w'ater  1  1-2  ozs  araneda,  then  add  2  ozs  of  soda  or 
5iozs  pearlasb,  witlr  ozs  of  alum;  woik  your  wet  silk  therein  for  1  hour 
run  it  throgh  lime  water  and  wash  it. 

NO  137  YELLOW  OF  DIFFERENT  SlIADKS. 

Make  a  decoction  ofblacic  oak  baik,  then  put  lliercin  1  oz  alum  and  9 
ozs  solution  of  tin,  no  3;  enter  your  wet  s.lk,  and  work  it  lor  fifteen  mi¬ 
nutes.  take  it  out,  ring  and  \:asli  it — add  io  the  same  liquor  2  ozs  more 
tin  liquor  run  another  shade — add  1  oz  tnore  tin  llq  i..r,nin  another  shade, 
add  1-2  oZ  more  tin  liquor — run  atiolher  shade  if  yon  want  it  a  greenish 
cast — add  every  time  to  the  (in  liquor  2  ozs  cream  tarlar,  thi.s  tnakes  flie 
JD  ist  brilliant  sltades  imaginable;  ivml  the  vaiLti's  are  fiotn  a  bright 
orarge  to  a  straw  colour,  with  tht;  iron  l:qu<M’  tu)  77.  put  tlrst  as  a  basis 
as  iron  liquor,  anil  iint  gall.s,  or  both,  makes  dilieieiit  shades  of  light 
Brown  and  Buff  colours. 

NO  133  GREEN. 

Colour  your  silk  in  blue  vat  no  6,  ol  ditremit  sha  les — rinse,  steep 
it  in  the  mordant  for  48  Uours,  rinse  again,  then  make  a  strung  decoction 
of  fustic,  or  black  oak  bark  or  both  rni.'Lod,  liecant  the  dye,  then  add  2  i>zs 
ofblne  stone,  to  raise  tlie  colour,  run  your  silk  thiungli  it,  first  the  dark¬ 
est  shade  of  blue,  then  the  nexf,  every  timeatidinga  litlle  biuestone,  then 
add  to  your  dye  a  little  chemic  and  1  oz  soluli an  of  '.in,  no  3,  run  ycur 
Silk  again  as  before,  ailding  every  lime  a  lille  ciiemio,  llien  you  will  have 
ft  good  permanent  colour,  wash  as  usual 

NO  139  BO  IT LE  GREEN. 

Steep  your  silk  for  24  Imuts  in  no  105,  rinS'-,  llien  'roll  off  1  II)  of  fus- 
(ick,  raised  with  1-2  lb  of  biuestone— have  in  another  \  essel  boding  hot 
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wafer,  put  therein  as  niucli  clicmic  as  will  make  yeur  hquor  a  handsome 
marine  blue  to  the  eye — raise  it  with  a  little  chalk — then  immerse  jour 
silk  in  the  blue  dye  tor  5  minutes,  wring  it  and  enter  it  in  the  yellow  dye 
for  5  minutes,  vvring  it  ag'ain,  arul'pul  it  in  the  blue  dje,  and  again  in 
the  yellow  till  you  have  the  wished  for  colour- 

N  B  IF  you  want  a  blue  green  take  more  chexic,  am]  if  yellow  less 
chemic,  you  can  make  it  a  difl'erent  shade. 

NO  140  BOTTLE  GREEN. 

Run  your  silk  in  Blue  vat  no  6,  rinse,  make  a  strong  decoction  of 
fuslick,  raise  it  with  2  ozs  of  alUm,  and  1  oz  of  blue  vitriol,  then  add  the 
decoction  of  4  ozs  of  lo»:wood,  simmer  your  silk  therein  lor  1  liour,  wrin.g 
It — then  add  1  qt  of  iron  liquor  no  77,  liandle  your  silk  lo  minutes  more; 
if  necessary,  darken  it  with  copperas,  wash  as  usual. 

NO  141  ANOTHER, 

Make  a  strong  decoction  of  fostick,  raise  it  with  2  ozs  of  alum,  1  oz 
bluestone,  then  add  chemic  to  make  it  look  a  liandsome  light  green,  run 
vour  silk  for  15  minutes,  then  add  2  ozs  of  madder,  and  tlie  decoction  of  4 
ozs  Logwood,  simmer  vour  sdk  lor  1  liour,  then  darken  it  oft  with  iron  li¬ 
quor  and  copperas,  wash  it  as  usual. 

NO.  142  OLIVE. 

Olive  is  a  lighter  colour  of  bottle  green,  the  yellow  predominates,  and 
so  you  can  make  any  shade  }  ou  please. 

NO  143  BLACK. 

As  Black  is  a  colour  very  much  used  in  silk,  and  is  a  very  fashiona¬ 
ble  (meat  almost  every  season,  but  when  rusty  it  is  abominable.  I  will 
therefore  give  a  colour  that  will  defy  any  rust:  l)_ve  your  sdk  a  pale  blue 
in  bUie  vat  no  6,  rinse,  tlien  make  a  vat  with  urine  (chamber  lye)  take  5  lbs 
of  copper  iis  into  a  half  barrel,  put  urine  into  an  iron  pot,  or  any  boiler, 
simmer  it  for  1  hour,  skim  the  scum  off  that  rises,  (hen  let  it  get  cold 
lo  settle,  after,  take  the  chamber  lye  and  put  it  in  the  tub  over  the  cop¬ 
peras  wbicli  will  dissolve  it;  this  liquor  when  weakened  must  always  be 
sirengthened,  by  adding  urine  prepared  as  above  with  copperas;  this  liquor 
we  call  (urine,  sulphate  of  iron,)  after  your  silk  is  riiaile  blue  as  above, 
st’eep  It  in  a  decoction  of  4  ozs  of  nut  galls  for  48  hours — wring  it  well, 
and  give  it  a  good  airing,  then  have  another  half  barrel  neatly  lilled  with 
the  iron  liquor  no  77:  then  lake  your  siik  and  work  it  ii>  t!ie  iron  liquor 
10  minutes  (cold,  or  liand  warm)  wring  and  air  it,  then  work  the  silk 
for  lo  minutes  in  the  urine,  rulphate  of  iron,  wring  and  air  it,  and  so 
work  it  for  5  or  6  times  alternately,  then  take  4  ozs  of  cioride  of  lime  ilis- 
solvedinsufficiF.ru  water,  stir  it  well,  let  it  settle,  take  the  clear  liquor 
and  run  vour  silk  iheiein  for  15  minutes:  then  run  it  again  in  the  urine 
and  iron'liquor.  and  again  in  the  cioride  of  lime,  then  you  will  have  a  good 
black;  but  if  it  feels  rather  rough,  boil  therelore  4  ozs  of  Logwood  in  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  water  for  1  hour,  put  your  silk  in  the  decanted  liquor 
and  let  stand  till  cold  then  run  it  through  weak  lime  water,  then  strong 
lather,  bran  and  clear  water,  and  you  will  have  a  black  never  to  be  altered, 

N  B  If  vou  have  no  cioride  of  lime  handy,  lime  water  will  be  a  sub- 
tiituie  therefore. 
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NO  144  ANOTHER. 

Steep  your  silk  in  a  decoction  of  4  ozs  nut  galls,  then  make  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  1-4  lb  of  fustick,  and  1-4  lb  oflogvvood,  decant  your  liquor  after  boil¬ 
ing  1  hour,  then  add  1  oz  cream  tartar,  2  ozs  madder  scalded,  and  the  clear 
liquor  taken,  enter  your  silk  and  simmer  for  1-2  an  hour,  wring  and  air; 
then  run  it  through  lime  water,  run  it  again  for  10  minutes  in  the  former 
liquor,  wherein  4  ozs  of  copperas  had  been  dissolved,  run  it  again  irrthe 
lime  water,  so  3  or  4  times,  then  pour  over  it  a  decoction  of  logwood  of  4 
ozs,  wash  as  before. 

NO.  145.  SLATE  COLOURS. 

Are  the  lighter  shade  of  Black,  and  can  be  made  after  the  black  dves 
no.  143,  and  144.  ^  ’ 

NO.  146.  DRAB  AND  DOVE. 

Are  all  made  with  the  quercitron  bark  in  a  very  weak  state _ raised 

either  with  copperas  or  bluestone,  and  then  run  through  a  diluted  iron 
liquor;  if  a  reddish  cast  is  wanting,  take  a  little  madder  liquor  or  red  dye, 
of  any  kind.  ’ 

NO.  147.  SILVER  GRAY. 

Is  the  lightest  shade  of  grays  and  can  be  made  with  a  very  weak  de¬ 
coction  of  nut  galls  and  a  weak  solution  of  copperas  or  iron  liquor. 


To  Dye  Feathers  and  Bristles. 

I  will  here  give  a  few  receipts  to  dye  Feathers  or  Bristles 
NO.  148.  GREEN. 

Soak  your  stuff  in  warm  water,  then  dissolve  and  mix  1  oz  of  verdi- 
grese  and  1  oz  of  verditter,  in  a  quart  of  weak  gum  water,  dye  it  hand  warm . 

NO.  149  RED. 

Boil  1  oz  Brazil,  in  1  qt.  of  vinegar,  decanted,  then  add,  1-4  oz  of 
Vermillion,  and  1-2  oz  of  alum  with  a  little  gum  arable;  soak  your  stuft’ 
first  in  warm  water,  then  dye  it  warm . 

NO.  150  BLUE. 

Have  boiling  water,  add  chemic,  as  you  wish  to  have  your  shade — dis¬ 
solve  a  little  gum,  add  it  with  1  oz  of  alum — soak  yoar  Feathers  or  Bris¬ 
tles,  first  in  hot  water  then  dye  hot 

Note. — I  will  only  add  in  closing  this  work,  that  where  Nut  Galls  we 
used  a  strong  sumac  decoction  is  nearly  as  good. 
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Jip pe  ndix. 


TO  DISCHARGE  COLOURS." 

As  there  are  colours  sometimes  too  dark,  or  that  a  different  colour  is 
required  I  will  say  a  few  words  in  discharging  those  colours  that  contain 
oxid  of  Iron,  such  as  Browns,  Dark  or  Bottle  Greens,  Purple,  Lilac, 
Drabs,  Greys  and  Black.  Make  water  hot  in  your  boiler,  put  therein  as 
much  oil  of  vitiol  as  to  make  it  as  sour  as  diluted  vinegar,  so  that  it  tastes 
considerably  acid — stir  your  liquor  well,  and  run  your  goods  as  quick  as 
possible;  till  all  the  oxid  of  iron  is  discharged;  wash  it  well  in  fresh  water 
80  that  by  sucking  the  stuff  you  cannot  taste  the  acid  any  more;  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  colouring  again  whatever  colour  you  please.  Indigo  Blue  cannot 
be  discharged  because  it  is  a  substantial  colour,  and  any  colour  where 
mineral  or  vegetable  acids  are  used  cannot  be  discharged  with  tk.*  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid;  but  those  dyed  with  acid,  such  as  chemic,  Blue  and  Green  can  be 
discharged  with  alkali,  potash,  pearlash  or  lye.  Silk  Frocks,  Shawls,  or 
other  garments  can  be  likewise  discharged  in  the  same  manner;  then 
after  washing  in  clear  water,  wash  it  again  in  water  with  the  lather — that 
is,  lime  water  and  soap;  then  dye  in  the  respective  dyes  described  before; 
after  dyed,  silk  garments  must  be  stiffened  with  gum  arabic — dryed  and 
ironed  on  the  wrong  side. 

RIBBONS. 

Ribbons  are  dyed  of  any  colour  as  in  silk  dyes  described;  after  wash¬ 
ing  them  well,  have  your  gum  water  in  a  bowl  and  rub  it  with  a  sponge  on 
the  wrong  side  with  the  gum  water;  iron  before  it  gets  quite  dry;  any 
colour  of  silk  that  should  be  black,  needs  no  discharge,  but  well  cleansed 
in  soap  and  then  dyed  in  either  dye  nos,  143,  or  144,  wel'  washed  in  lath¬ 
er,  Bran  water,  &c,;  then  let  it  get  dry  and  take  sweet  oil,  or  lard  melted, 
take  a  soft  brush  (hair  brush  is  the  best)  put  very  little  of  this  grease  on 
the  brush,  and  brush  your  silk  every  now  and  then — supply  the  brush  with 
grease--then  wash  it  well  in  soap  made  in  a  lather  with  lime  water— 
stiffen  it  with  gum  water — iron  it  damp  on  the  wrong  side. 

N.  B.  Garments,  or  wove  silk,  must  never  be  wrung  but  only 
drained. 

BONNETS,  LEGHORN  OR  STRAW  DYED  BLACK. 

Soak  your  bonnets  in  lime  water  for  24  hours  or  if  you  have  the  cop¬ 
peras  solution  in  urine  it  is  better — 'take  it  out  and  air  it,  then  make  a 
strong  decoction  of  logwood — add  2  oz  of  copperas,  put  your  bonnet  in  a 
bucket — throw  your  logwood  liquor  therein  and  let  it  stand  ’till  cold,  then 
pressed  over  a  block,  after  it  is  quite  dry,  rub  it  with  a  grease  brush 
slightly  greased,  then  dissolve  glue,  rub  it  over  with  a  sponge,  press  the 
bonnet  again,  at  the  same  time  when  stiff  enough,  give  it  one  coat  of  black 
varnish,  press  it  agpin,  then  give  it  another  coat  when  it  is  finished, 

VEILS. 

Are  dyed  black  as  in  JYO  143  or  144;  wash  them  clean  stiffen  with 
gum  water  and  slap  it  in  joar  hands;  then  pin  it  on  piece  of  cloth,  to  dry 
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GREEN  VEILS. 

Take  2oz  of  alum  dissolve  it  in  hot  water,  steep  your  veil  for  24  hours, 
rinse  it,  then  take  two  pans,  fill  them  with  boiling  water — put  in  one  pan 
as  much  chemic  no  4.  to  make  your  water  miildle  blue,  put  in  the  other 
pan  2  ozs  Turmeric, — work  your  veil  alternately  in  the  blue,  then  yellow 
’till  you  have  your  ci)lour  a  pretty  green;  wash  it  and  stiffen  with  gum  wa¬ 
ter,  then  pin  it  out  to  dry. 

TO  SCOUR  CLOTH  COATS  AND  PANTALOONS. 

Beat  the  dirt  well  out  of  the  cloth  to  be  scoured  and  brush  it,  which 
will  show  you  every  spot  then  take  casteel  soap — wet  the  spot  with  spirits 
of  wine  and  rub  the  soap  tliereon — let  it  stand  1  hour,  then  wash  it  off 
with  a  brush  and  bran  water,  brush  it  downward  with  the  nap;  to  paint 
spots,  take  spirits  of  Turpentine — if  it  is  necessarvto  scour  the  whole  gar¬ 
ment,  whip  the  dust  out  as  before;  then  rub  the  soiled  places  with  soap — 
then  take  boiling,  bran  water — add  thereto  4ozs  of  Pearlash,  1  beef’s  gall 
if  you  can  get  it — if  not  1  pint  of  chamber  lye,  brush  your  garment  with  a 
stiff  brush  with  the  nap.  After  brushing  it  so  that  all  the  spots  are  out,  take 
clean  water,  wash  it  down  well  with  the  brush,  then  with  fresh  water 
then  take  to  a  coat  1-2  pint  of  flaxseed,  boil  it  in  a  quart  of  water,  then 
strain  the  seeds  from  the  liquor  and  brash  your  scoured  cloth  with  a 
hard  brush  which  will  give  the  cloth  a  fine  gloss  as  good  as  new — (artificial 
gloss);  if  the  garment  is  any  ways  faded  you  can  renew  the  colour  by  put¬ 
ting  in  the  flax  seed  when  boiling  1-4  oz  copperas.  Brush  your  coat  or 
pants  with  it  with  the  nap,  then  let  it  get  perfectly  dry,  then  press  it  with 
a  wet  cloth  between  tbe  iron.  Flax  seed  boiled  witli  a  little  isinglass 
put  on  with  a  brush  on  cloth  or  cassinet  when  the  nap  is  raised  in  Fulling 
mills  makes  the  goods  far  more  brilliant. 

GREEN  SPOTS  TAKEN  OUT  OF  LINEN,  COTTON  AND  SILK. 

Take  magnesia  in  the  lump,  wet  it  in  soft  water  and  rub  tbe  spots  well 
with  it;  in  half  an  hour’s  time  brush  it  off  and  the  spots  will  disappear  if 
not  entirely  the  first,  surely  and  certainly  upon  the  second  application. 

TO  SCOUR  RAW  WOOL, 

To  12  gallons  of  water  take  8  gallons  of  urine  prepared  by  boiling  it 
together  for  a  few  .minutes — when  hand  hot  enter  your  wool  and  soak  it — 
when  the  grease  is  loose  wash  in  clear  water  as  your  urine  gets  weaker, 
and  you  have  not  enough,  put  every  time  before  you  enter  another  parcel 
1-2  a  pint  of  salt  therein  and  dissolve  in  it:  with  the  addition  of  salt  you 
can  scour  as  much  as  you  please;  with  one  bucket  full  of  urine  and  1  gallon 
of  Fish  Salt  you  can  scour  from  5  to  600  lbs. 

BLEACHING. 

Woolen  yarn  after  it  is  clean  washed  with  soap  and  rinsed — take  a 
barrel  or  a  hogshead  or  chest  or  any  other  thing  that  you  can  shut  up  close 
put  sticks  inside,  crossways— put  in  the  bottom  brimstone  in  an  iron  or 
earthern  vessel  with  live  coals,  then  put  your  wet,  but  drained  yarn  on  the 
sticks  covered  over  well  so  that  no  brimstone  gas  can  escape,  and  in  l2 
or  24  hours  your  woo!  will  be  as  white  as  possible;  if  not,  you  had  not  a 
sufficiency  of  brimstone  —in  this  case  add  more — afterwards  rinse  a»d  blu* 
it  with  Indigo. 
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BLEACHINa  COTTON  IN  48  HOURS,  AS  WHITE  AS  SNOW. 

To  10  lbs  of  cotton  yarn,  take  1  1-2  lbs  unslaked  lime— dissolve  it  in 
sufficient  water,  then  take  the  milky  lye,  boll  your  cotton  for  5  hours 
therein — wring  and  wash  it  clean,  then  dissolve  1  lb  clordie  of  lime  in 
sufficient  water,  decant  in  a  pine  or  cedar  tub,  and  lay  your  cotton  there¬ 
in,  for  l2  hours — drain  and  lay  it  in  sour  water,  (water  acidulated  with 
oil  of  vitriol.)  so  that  you  can  taste  the  water  sour,)  wash  it  again,  boil  it 
for  3  hours  in  water  wherein  1-2  lb  pearlash  has  been  dissolved,  wash  it 
again,  put  fresh  water  over  the  sediment  of  cloride  of  lime — stii  it  up  and 
put  the  clear  liquor  into  the  tub  to  the  funner — lay  in  your  cotton  for  12 
hours — drain  and  wash  it — lay  it  again  in  sour  water  tor  4  houis — wash 
it  well  amd  blue  it  with  indigo- 

CHEMICAL  ESSENCE  OF  SOAP  TO  TAKE  OUT  STAINS  AND 
GREASE  ON  WOOL,  SILK,  COTTON  AND  LINEN. 

Take  1  quart  of  water,  1  oz  pearlash,  2  ozs  white  vegetable  soap, 
boll  these  3  ingredients  in  a  thin  paste;  then  add  1  qt  rect  spts  of  wine, 
1  pt  of  water  of  ammonia;  let  it  stand  5  days,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Shake  the  essence  well  and  wet  the  spot  therewith — let  it  dry,  then 
wash  it  off;  if  not  the  first  wetting — ^the  second  will  surely  remove  it,  and 
leave  a  fine  gloss;  but  if  tea  stains  or  iron  moulds  which  are  not  so  easy 
taken  out  will  still  show  themselves — the  following  receipt  will  assuredly 
he  beneficial: 

When  lovely  woman  tilt’s  her  saucer. 

And  finils  too  late  that  tea  will  stain. 

Whatever  made  a  Lady  crosser. 

What  art  can  wash  all  white  again  ; 

The  only  art  the  stain  to  cover. 

To  hide  the  spot  from  every  eye ; 

And  wear  an  unsoiled  dress  above  her. 

The  proper  colour  is  to  riDWJgl-, 


TO  MAKE  BLACK  INK. 

I  conclude  by  offering  a  receipt,  for  excellent  blank  Ink _ Boil  6  oz 

logwood  in  3  pts  of  water,  for  i-2  hour,  so  that  you  will  have  a  quart  of 
liquor,  decant  off  and  add  3  ozs  powdered  nut  galls,  1  oz  clean  copperas 
— 1-2  oz  Gum  arable  powdered,  and  a  few  cloves,  which  keeps  the  ink 
from  moulding- — Let  it  stand  for  two  weeks  in  a  warm  place  then  it  will 
be  fit  for  use. 
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